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Environmental Education Information Reports 



Environmental Education Information Reports are issued to analyze and 
summarize information related to the teaching and learning of environmental 
education^ It is hoped that these reports will provide* information for 
personnel involved in development, ideas for teachers, and indications of 
trends and recommendations to further environmental education* 

Your comments and suggestions for this series are invited. 



John Disinger 
Associate Director 
Environmental Education 



This publication was sponsored by the SMEAC Information Reference 
Center of The Ohio State University, It was developed from materials 
prepared^by participants in The First National Congress for Environmental 
Education Futures, and reviewed by members of The Coalition for Addressing 
the First EE Congress* Points of view or opinions expressed do not 
necessarily represent the official views or opinions of The Coalition, of the 
Alliance for Environmental Education or its member organization;, of 
conference sponsors or co-^sponsors* or of the SMEAC Information Reference Center^ 
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Note 



This was ^ two-track Conference, with sessions for the Policies Track 
running concurrently vith those for the Practices Track, This .doqument 
contains the Plenary Sessions and Policies Track proceedings. Practices 
Track presentations are being published separately in NATURE STUDY, the 
Journal of the American Nature Study Society, Spring, 1984, which will be 
sent to all members of ANSS, Others inay purchase copies by sending^ 
$5,00 to: John A, Gustafson, R,D, 1, Box 195, Homer, i^Y 13077, 
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Editorial Note : These Congress^ Proceedings are organized in chronologicail 
fashion, in four main sections: plenary sessions, interest-group sessions, 
resolutions sessions, and recomaendations* The plenary and interest- 
group sessions were conducted alternately on each of the first four days of 
the Congress; the resolution session, and the general sassicn for presenta- 
/tion of recommendations, were held on day five. 

The sponsoring and co-sponsoring organizations of the Congress, and 
those represented by the coordinating body, the Alliance for Environmental 
Education, share a common interest in environmental education, yet are 
diverse in their individual goals and objectives. In recognition of this 
common interest, and of their diversity; the organizations shared the 
responsibilities, for the Congress in va^rying degrees, and accepted the 
diversity, individuality, and unity expressed by participants in the . Congres^S^f • 
without necessarily agreeing with the outcomes as stated in these Proceedings , 
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Foreword 



The environmental education community has gotten together periodically 
to disquss major- issues since ^970 vhen the first national' meeting was held 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin, \The timing of these meetings was somewhat sporadic 
but there was a general ^tendency to build on ideas from the past meetings. 
The first of these meetings sponsored, by the Alli^ce for Enyironmental . 
Education (AEE) was held- in Snowmass, Colorado ±n 1975 and was. followed in 
1976 by a meeting in St, Louis' that focused on input to the formal presen- 
tations of the United States' and Canadian governments to the international 
governmental meeting to be held in T^^ilisi, USSR, Shortly following the 
■1977 Tbilisi meeting the AEE sponsored a meeting in Washington, D,C, to 
review the recommendations from Tbilisi .and to determine what actions on 
them this country s^hould take. This meeting focused on the theme "From * 
Ought to Action," and was held in early 197S,- 

With the change in national administration inil9S0 significant ciianges 
in federal education and environmental policy were put in place. Many of 
these were very disturbing to the EE community, reversing-,' as they .did, more . 
than a decade of- hard work and Dositive action. Confusion abounded about 
what directions to take to either reverse these new trends or to shape a ^ 
new direction of our own. Many affiliates of the AEE began to- feel the need 
for another conclave to mutually discuss directions and share new approaciies. 
At their annual meetings. The Conservation Education AssCTfiatioh and The 
American Nature Study Society each passed resolutions requesting the AEE, 
as a neutral broker, to convene such a joint meeting of organizations, 

ehuck' SDth, then president of the AEE, responded by sending out a memo- 
. randum of invitation to all affiliates recommending not only that such a< 
meeting be held but that it be a pilot for such joint convenings to be held 
regularly every Xhree to five years, with sponsors agreeing to by-pass their 
own separate annual meetings those years to focus energy and' resources on 
the joint convention in order to maximize creative input, ,reduce competition 
for ttavel funds, and provide a large enough convention to -attract major 
national publicity for the event and the movement. 

The concept of -a pilot effort was approved by the AEE Executive Committee 
and put forth to the EE community, Both and the presideat^ of .other i^viron- 
mental education organizations were invited by the cq^fvenors of the National 
Outdoor Eecreation Conference to meet and discuss the concept further at 
Asilomar, California and as a result, the door was/opened for some other 
interested organizations outside AEE to participate. 

After the Asilomar meeting the first truly organizational meeting was - 
convened in the Washington, D,C, area to determine the nuts and bolts of how 
the various organ'isations^ would participate. Convened by AEE, but indepen- 
dent of it, this, group had to work out hr^w the finances would be handled, 
^detentane the date and potential locations, determine what committees would 
be needed and how the membership on these would be determined, and solve 
other such practical problems. 

The result of all this was that AEE appointed Jack Padalino as overall 
^Conference COordinalibr, m^de a no-interest loan to the meeting (hereafter 
to be known as the First. National . Congress on Environmental Education Futures) 
ta take care" of* front-end expenses, and appointed its Treasurer, Malcolm Crooks 
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to chair the Finance Committee, , Congress sponsors vould share the financial 
risks and benefits of putting on the Congress while Congress co- sponsors 
woxild provide a variety of services but were not involved in those fihai^ial 
risks and benefits, Co-sponsors did not have to be members of the AEE, 

By the time the' complex qrottmdwork had been laid there were barely 18 
months time to choose a site, assemble the working committees, design the 
program^ and do' the myriad details necessary for putting on any- national con- 
vention. Everything was further complicated by the need to juggle inf orination 
flow among the various sponsors and co-sponsors to get everything accomplished 
in sequence and according to schedule. The road to this , Congress proved to be 
full of rocks and pot-holes and there were times when the fragile vehicle 
traversing that road seemed destined to be hopelessly shaken apart, but the 
vehicle proved to be held together with indominitable bonds of cooperation, 
volunteerism, and professionalism,^ and the Congress came together very 
successfully, A true sense of community permeated this gathering of- environ- 
mental educators from many different organizations and work places; and the 
recommendati^ons of ' the Congress reported herein reflect not only a reworking 
and refining of the flow of thought from previous conclaves but a considerable 
sense of agreement among the. participants concerning directions for the move- 
ment. The challenge now lies in turning recommendations into action and 
acc^tplishment. 

We, the undersigned, feel privileged to have been associated with sucii 
an assemblage of dedicated people and proud that our respective organizations 
were able to promote and sponsor such an effort. 



For the Alliance for Environmental Education ; 
Charles E* Roth, President" (1982) 
William Hacmiond, President (1983) 
John Jv Padalino, President (1984) 

For the American Nature Study Society : 

Talbert Spence, President ^ (1983) 
JoHn J, Kirk, President (1984) 

For the Conservation Education Association ; 
John G* Hewston, President (X983-198A) 
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Charge to the Congress 



John J. Padallno^ 
Congress Coordinator ^ 

As we gather in Burlington at our First National Congress for Environ- 
mental 'Education Futures: PaJ.icies and Practices, ve have much- to accomplish 
Most of us agree that problems exi^st with enviro;imental education, and that 
something imist be, done to resolve them. This "something" is a primary chal* 
lenge^ for those of us who represent the twenty--one organizations that are now 
collectively addressing national issues in environmental education. 

A recent report from the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
is generating t^lk .that education' will be a major i^sue in the 1984 presi- 
dential, caiapaign. All this talk should seem heartening to. environmental 
educators. However, are we ready for it? Do we have a vision, a concensus 
on goals, a sense of priorities within our own organizations, let alone with 
regard to state, xegi^al, and national environmental education needs? The 
answers vary from organization to organization, and^even within our organiza-- 
tior^. There appears to be little' concurrence as to how best to pursue the 
quest for excellence in environmental ,educat:i^. Yes> environmental educa- 
tion will need financing. ' However , .merely to ask government: for more, as we 
did in the seventies, probably wpn*t \K)rk. .Neither will a divided front. " A 
raodel is needed for envxTOnmental organizations, govemmental and non*- ' 
governmental, that helps us to vork bet-ter cooperatively. Diversity is still 
a desireable characteristic within our national environmental education move*- 
ment. It remains a source. of our^strength. Efforts to enhance excellence 
and to expand public support must be pressed by the conjoining of interests 
that. embrace all sectors of the environmental education comm:unity. These 
efforts will require cooperation and commitment as never before. The demand 
for active leadership and statesmanship among us is . at i^ts greatest. 1h±s 
Congress marks the beginning of a major new initiative^ that focuses on action 
in arenas of both policy and. practice. There are active leaders from. key 
organizations present. This Congress is supported-by a diversity of 
interests, representing business, industry, -foundations, arid education. Wel- 
come, to l^e first Congress of this nature. The Cc^gress steering committee, 
together with their members, have worked diligently to plan and present one 
of the niore timely, in^ortant, national educational meetings ever.' 

The new connectiar>s, web of networks^ and interactions between and among 
people with kindred interests, has helped to make this ir^itiative one of ex- 
citement and promise. I thank ^and congratulate all who helped with the- , 
Congress. The success of their hard work will be measured, by your reaction 
and 'evaluations. It will be measxired by changes that occur in your thoughts 
and actions during the ensuing years. " It may be appropriate to reconvene 
in 1988 to assess our action, as we borrow a world from future generations* 
Welcomel 



*Iir* Padalino Is Director, Pocono Environmental Education Center, Dingmans 
Ferry; PA. , 



Overview ^& Keynote — ^ 
Changing Strategies for Changing Times: A Call to Action 

' / John PauiA* 
Program Chairman - 

/ i 

Whoever said the only constant in life is change? . . 

Take the landscapfe, for^ instance. Year by decade, natxire can transform 
a grassy field into a mature cliraax forest. And then in as little as a day '■ 
what may have seemed permanent is altered forever by fire, or perhaps at tfie 
whim of a developer, .or some other catastrophe. And the process of change 
continues. / - , ' 

Environmental conscioxisnes's bom in the late 1960's was much like tiie . 
seedlings that began the forest, A great wave of citizen indignation and 
concern over environmental degradation grew as public consciousness focused 
on choking 'smog in the air and^oil on the waters^ And we-'-environmental 
^"educators— responded to the nev challenges set before xis. We began in 
isolated localities responding to local sitxiations. Environmental programs 
sprouted up all over the country- The. problems were not jxist , local, however. 
They faced xis as a- nation and as a global society. Environmental educators 
needed to unite and adopt common philosophies, goals, -plans of action, and 
strategies in order to meet the challenges of resource degradation and main- 
tain a livable planet. We needed to mature. . 

' Evidence of our growth is reflected in a number of conferences held in 
the United States as well as internationally. These conferences were de- 
signed to foster the professional development of environmental education. 
Three of them were organized by the Alliance for Environmental Education 
specifically to monitor the status of the field and to recommend, procedures 
and strategies for its development. ^ ' \ 

The Snowmass. Conference on Environment I Education held in 1975 , co- 
sponsored by the Western Regional Envircnm^.ital Education Council, reviewed 
the status of programs and accomplishments in the field, identified ideals 
and objectives toward vhich environmental education should be working, and 
sxiggested ways and means of achieving those objectives. The primary outcome 
of the Snowmass Conference was that those present— a wide spectrum of 
interests were- represented — found that they agreed very well on wliat they ■ 
believed, and to some large extent on what they felt should be done. Whether 
those recommendations were "practical,*' in the ^ense that they could be 
iiriplemente<5, was another matter.,- 

* . * ^■ - 

The October 1976 North American Regional Seminar held in St, louis had 

an international, focus. Coming between the 1975 Belgrade International Work- 
shop and the "'1977 Intergovernmental Conference in Tbilisi, it attempted to 
provide a "North American Bridge*' between them. This conference did not 
report consensus recommendations of- participants , but instead targeted on the 
impcrtant issues; related to environment in Canada and. the U^ited\States. 



*Jfr, ^anli. is Director, Division of Land and Forest Resources', TVA, Norris, 
TN, S7828, and Presidejit-elect , Alliance for Enri^onroentai Education, 



The most recent Alliance-sponsored national conference, as. well as the 
most recent issue- focused national environmental education conference held in 
the United Sta'tes, was the From Ought to Action National Leadership Confer- 
ence .in Washington, D.C., in March 1978* From it emerged a set of 16 
recommendations from - 5 working areas encon^assing the Federal Role, State 
Legislation, State-Level Networking, Teacher Inservice £duc€itioa, and Access- 
ibility and Dissemination of Materials. The general format for' presents^tion 
of recommendations was to begin with a statement of a recommendation ar^ 
follow through to implementation. The process included: 

- A statement of the recommendation— that is, a should statement; 
something should be done, someone should do' something; - 

- A statement of target—to whom is this recommendation directed for 
action and accomplishment? ^ ^ ^ 

~ A statement of constraints — that is, why isn't this already being 
done, or -what are the barriers to accomplishing this? 

~ A statement of strategies™ that is, what methods or procedures might , 
be eH^loyed to achieve this recommendation? 

- A statement of responsibilities-**who should do i^at in terms of 
employing the strategies? 

~ A' monitoring statement — that is, ^ho should keep tabs on progress ^ 
toward accomplishment of this recommendation, with the, strong 
implication that the monitor should provide appropriate prods. 

It was with the . recommendations of these conferences that environment al> 
educators united in^ purpose. 

The Environmental Education community has grown like' a^ young forest. 
Working individually and in partnership on many fronts, we have made conr^id- 
erable progress in creating public awareness through environmental education. 

Goals that many of xis have been committed to for decades, we saw emerge ^ 
to the national conscious during the 70's. The Vietnam war ,^ the Iranian 
crisis, the economy, and now the Central American situation have, all diverted 
public attention away from environmental issues. However, environmental 

^^o'blems are far from being ameliorated. The enthusiasm of this earlier 
period, reflected in our accomplishments on^many fronts, must be* renewed. 
This' is not a time for complacence but for renewed commitment to our^ cause of 
environmental literacy. Our fundamental underlying goals, based , on solid 
scientific concerns for the future of humanity, are as soiond as ever. This 
week we have come together to reexamine the 16 recommendatipns we made at the 
1978 conference, to consider yhether each is still valid, and then prioritize 
them with respect to the individual" concerns of the various ii-terest groups 

"represented here. At this same time, you are encouraged to eliminate outdated 
recommendations and to add more current, or more pertinent, ones. Five years 
have passed since they were promxilga"&d:L many things are certainly not the 
same. While we still must continue to address Ourselves to "bread and butter 
issues of the '70*s," we must also give equal attention to the environmental 
education challenges of the 'SOs. Cur recommendations must be contemporary 
and reflect ^the concerns of not only today, but the next decade. 



Previous Alliance conferences have built xipon one another in the ^ sense 
that there has been escalation in the level of sophisticatiion of statements 
of concern, recommendation, and so on. We have seen an increasing recogni- 
tion of the need for practicality— that is, who's actually going to do it , 
whatever it is. However, the conferences have not built ypon one another, 
in that no- conscious effort has been made to start directly from the output 
of previous conferences. Those of us who have participated in these past 
conferences felt varying levels of frustration in starting more or less from 
scratch leadi time, though (of couar^se) we recognize that those who are parti- 
cipating for the first tine need both the opportunity to find out what has 
preceded, and the diance to enter their own particxilar concerns into the 
agenda. For that reason, the Program Committee for this Congress has 
recommended the present format which is actually quite similar to the 1978 
format. We hope this week to see substantive progress, past the point where 
tho 1978 conference left off . For example: 

" Should we be looking at the role of environmental education^ and 
the opportunities for it, in a post- industrial society? 

- What methods and techniques will we use to bring these issues to 
'the forefront of public consciousness.? 

- :How should we relate to high technology, to resource management, 

and to the growing international concerns over food, water quality, 
energy, and popxilation? 

" How can we interrelate environmental education with the reawakening 
of the need for science and math proficiency, for technoloqy train- 
ing, and for' integrated resource management on a national and 
international level? 

" How can we ensxare that environmental education survives to impact 
these issues and questions? 

- How wilL we ensure that these things occur? 



" And TOst importantly, how will we know if we've succeeded? 

The 1978 recommendations were largely targeted on Federal and -State qovern- 
mental agencies. Only one was directed, and that only in part, to anyone at 
the local level. In every instance, the Alliance for Environmental Education 
and/or its ' President or Board of Directors were charged with monitoring. 

Other conferences have fallen short of actually achieving the goals we 
set forthv because we directed our recommendations chiefly to government 
agencies which may or may not have the power to implement them, and because 
we concentrated more on the recommendations than the implementation - and 
evaluation of our plans," W^'ve let our progress and our failures go unchecked. . 
We^^ve charged basically one agency with monitoring all our recommendations 
xnsteStd"o:f^taki"ng-inore-andi vidua!- responsibility 

Were the Assistant .Secretary of Education, or the office of Environment- 
al Education, or the State legislatures, governors, and offices, ever really 
aware of what we wanted them to do? From their perspectives, were- our 
reconroendations reasonable / viable, important? And what might they really 



have done to inclement them? Are, or were, their roles,- as we perceived 
them, viable in terms of their own obligations, requirements, and agendas? 

Perhaps a quotation from the Feo^ral Government Agencies group report 
at- the 1975 Snowmass confer^ce, one which had apparently not "sunk in" by 
the time of the 1978 conference, will help make the point ? 

"We (these are Federal agency people ' speaking) recognize that the 
Federal government does not view environmental education as an end in 
itself, but rather serves it as the mission responsibilities of the 
several agencies dictate. This is likely to mean in the future (as 
in the present) Federal support for environmental education will be 
modest in amount and luieven in coverage. Environmental education 
will receive Federal support only when it represents the delivery 
mode of choice, competing against, legislation, regulation, delegation 
to State or local jurisdiction, etc. The Federal government will, 
however, attempt to target its efforts in a manner calculated to 
achieve significant results." 

In other words. Government — can give you everything you want and can take, 
everything you have. Clearly, this statement can be generalized, and should 
be generalized, to all of those "taarge'ts"— Federal, State, local, private, 
public, whatever. But it just may be that some of our targets should be a 
little closer to home — our professional associations and organizations , our 
own places of employment and/or volunteer efforts, ourselvesQ 

Is it practical, let alone reasonable^ to expect the. Alliance for - 
Environmental Education to carry the full monitoring burden? Are there 
monitoring roles for the Conservation Education Association^ the American 
Nature Study Society^ and/dr the other co-sponsors of this Congress? 
Beyond that, are such organizations appropriate targets for recommendations? 

Where does all of this leave us? Challenged, I hope* challenged to re- 
fine, perhaps redevelop and redefine, those recommendations from which we 
start, adding or deleting as we see appropriate. Challenged to recognize 
what constitutes a fair "target," one which might actually be able cc imple- 
ment, or assist in tKe implementation, of any given recommendation, then 
challenged to work with them to get- the job done. 

We will meet here Tuesday to hear from each other, hopefully to assemble 
a package which is both realistic and inrp lamentable. Those of you on the 
policies track will be critically reviewing our previous recommendations, and 
will be providing us with, new insights from which to develop our new guiding 
strategies. Ecmally important, those of you on the practices trac^ will be 
honing your skills this week, sharing and expanding on . programs throu^ which 
the recommendations made here will become reality. Both tracks will ^ play a 
vital .role in developing a plan which will carry us forth for the next 5 years. 

unlike the forest which only responds to change r we have the power to 
direct change^. We do not need'tcTwait for adversity to strike or problems 
to be right at hand; we can plan for the future— direct our own growth. Sure, 
we must be flexible enough to respond to changing situations, but we can and 
must be prepared to deal with the environmental challenges of the '80s. 



Plenary Meeting Presentations 

Remarks on Assuming the Presidency of the American Nature Study Society 

John J. Kirk* 

As I accept the gavel, which is the symbol of the Presidency of the 
American Nature Study Society, from my good friend, real Spence> I feel the 
mixed emotions of gratitude, pride, and humility^, gratitude to the meitbers- 
of the Society for making this ,all possible; a sense of pride at being per^ - 
mitrted to function in this role; and a sense of humility upon reading the 
scroll which lists the signatures of all past presidents. This list reads 
like a Conservation Hall of Fame for the united States and it is certainly 
a humbling experience to be included in the company of sudi distinguished 
individuals, " ' ' 

I also wish to offer a special thank-you to my friend, Tal spence, for 
he did so mudi during his two year term to' extend the objectives and oals 
of this organization, and the time he has spent with me, preparing me tc 
continue the efforts which he initiated, is :most appreciated. I also want 
to thank Jack Padalino, who preceeded Tal. Jack is a former student of Biine 
and now I find myself following him. He too has been very helpfxil in making 
suggestions on plans for the future. I also want to congratxilate all of the 
award winners today and very special" congratxilations to all the past , 
presidents, whose efforts and skill have made it possible for us to celebrate 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Narure Study Society* 

It also seems most fitting that -we are here at the University of Vermonjb 
for this celebration. For it was . here on this can^jus that George, Perkins 
Marsh, with his outstanding text entitled -Man and Kature , published in i860, 
first aroused the curiosity and interest of the American people concerning 
the need for conservation? a goal which the American Nature Study .Society has 
pursued for seventy-five years. 

As I begin to serve you, the members of the Society, I feel it is 
important for all of us to look to the remainder of the eighties and deter- 
mine that, whicii is most important. I feel that this Society must first con-* 
tinue its traditional role in •.the conservation/environmental movement which, 
as you all know, falls in the area of curriculum development, teacher train- • 
ing, adult education, research:, and land .management. For the past seventy- 
five years, the American Nature study Soci-ety has been a pioneer in all of 
-these areas and its members have -distinguished themselves with their many 
contributions to the conservation and .environmental movement. 

In addition to these traditipnal roles, there are two additional areas 
we mxist address if the environmental movement is to succeed in this coiontry. 
First, it is important for all of us to become politically active and work 
for the election of those individuals who recognize the importance and signi- 
ficance of a quality environment for all people. We cannot afford another 
four years of the type of leadersh^o we have in Washington today. It is not 
Enough to criticize the efforts of James. Watt, for he is merely a symptom* 
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Who is James Watt, anyway? Nothing more than^a man with a law- degree and a 
set of misplaced values. He is not the problem. The problem is in the 
White House, This is the first time in American history that we have had a 
President whb is actually hostile toward the concepts of conservation and 
preservation of natural resources. It. is because of his value system that 
James'Watt is permitted to continue his tragic and devastating- course as 
Secretary of the Interior, 

* Not only has this administration 'wreaked havoc from ajci environmental 
point of view in our country, but decisions have been made, whidi have caused 
the united States ;to lose the respect and admiration we once held among the 
community of nations. ^ On October 28, 1982, in the .General Assembly of the 
united Nations, the World Charter for Nature came up for a vote. This is a 
wonderful document which states very clearly and concisely the need for all. 
the nations of the world to work cooperatively in, the preservation and wise 
xise of natural resources. It calls upon the nations of the world to work, 
toward the concept of a Global Commons concerning the natural resources of 
tlie world. When the final vote on this wonderful document was tallied, the 
results 'read one hundred eleven nations for the world charter and one nation 
opposed. The one* negative vote was cast by the representative of the United 
States of ;^erica. This is shocking and unbelievable. I felt compelled to 
contact some of my friends in other countries and offer my- regrets for this 
decision and inform them that this action. does not represent the feeling and 
concern for resource management felt ^y most Americans. ' ^ " 

We cannot allow this type of leadership to continue. It matters not 
whether you are Republican, or Democrat, or Independent, First, we must all 
be Americans, and only through sound environmental policy are the best 
interests of this country being served. If you wish to. pursue the Republican 
philosophy in government, then seek dut the' Marie* Hatfield' s of the Republican 
party. - If you choose the Democratic party approach, then seek*dut the Stuart 
Udall's in the Democratic party. These are th'e type ^of individuals that we 
must have in the White House. These are the type of individuals who must 
set the coiirse for the future .to protect the natural resources of this 
country, and the resources of the worlds We need a President who is reaching 
out. to negotiate treaties to establish the concept of the Global Commons for 
the forest resources of the world and a sound policy regarding our precious 
marine environment. We need to be the leaders in encouraging the United 
Nations in their noble efforts. Dr. Noel Brown, who was the opening speaker 
at this Congress, is truly an inspiration in formulating sound environmental 
policy. We^ should be encouraging him here in North^ America and applauding 
his efforts abroad. The United- Nations have given us the World Conservation 
Strategy, one of 'the most lonique documents ever developed. This is the 
master plan and it is already in place. We must use this document as we.^. 
develop programs at all levels of education. 

Secondly, we must also elect political leaders lAo recognize the iitter 
stupidity that exists in a nuclear arms race. We must have men and women in 
the Congress and in the governor's offices and in the White House, who will 
try and use the prestige and influence of this great country to establi^ 
first a- nuclear freeze and, ultimately, a complete nuclear disarmament. 
There must never be another nuclear attack anywhere , in the world. All one ' 
must do is walk the streets of any of the great cities in Japan on the 
anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima, as I did two summers ago, and hear 
the stories of that tragedy, where the evidence^is still present in the 
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genetic mutations of. the survivors. When that bomb was dropped, we did not 
know of the full consequences of using sudi an inhumane weapon, v Now we know! 
There will' be no excuse the next time and we must see that there never is a 
next time. A nuclear holocaust is the greatest environmental threat to 
survival and must be eliminated. 

These are the areas of concern as we- view the eighties. It is my hope 
that all of you who are'members of the, American Nature Study Society will 
lend me your support and offer your suggestions and guidance as we cx>ntinue 
our efforts to preserve and enhance the natural res6urces of this country 
and the world. V 

The_re is an organization called the Christophers whoynave as their motto 
"It is . better to light- one candle than to curse the dai^Ijifess**' I would like 
to suggest that if eadi of us would light our candle ^nd hold it high and 
share that light and call upon , the members of the oth^ conservation groups 
that con5>rise .this Congress to also hold their candles high in unison with 
us, then the resulting glow would illuminate the world* Let this be our 
goal during the remainder of the eighties* 
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Environmental Education for the Eighties 



. Noel Brown^ 

Let me e^^ress my appreciation to the convenors of this, conference, the 
First National Congress for Environmental Ediication Futures. I say this for 
two reasons. First, the title betrays a cer'zain comndtment and a certain 
optindsm. Jtoyone today who thinjcs and ta3Jcs about'the future ^as positively 
as this group has can only be committed to life. To be 'committed to the 
future today is to be committed to life., Mien you talk about life, you are 
talking about the environment. Second, I'm extremely pleased to see that the 
question of environmental education retains its place on your agenda. Most 
of us were around in the^ '7.0s when environirtent was high on everyone's list. 
At that time I think one! can say without doubt that this was a concensus^ 
issue, both at the uniteij Nations and in many parts of the world. Stodchblm 
was a great expression and reflection of tbis. Since that time I think msxty- 
environmentalists have run for cover, as we talk about inflation and recess- 
ion auid what else'. The/ fact is, however, the cx>re remains intact, and that 
I believe is e^^ressed /here this evening i-n your presence^ and we in" the en-» 
vijxnmental community and at the united Nations can only commend you for your 
conmltment, and more especially for the -commitment you have made to enli^t- 
enment in this particular area. Finally, 1 would like to e:q>ress on behalf 
of my program, the united Nations Environmental Programme, our profound 
appreciation for honoring us with an invitation to be part of your efforts 
this evening. We in UNEP believe that part of our mission is to help in 
this process of enlightenment, of global enlightenment, and to be in 
Burlington tonight and some place else n^axt week- gives" us a sense of re- 
assurance that we are indeed discharging our mandate, and for that reason 
we are extremely pleased to be here. 

One of the advantages of living in an opinion society, an open society, 
like the limited States, is that one is constantly exposed to a range of ideas 
and views which might not always contribute to one's enlightenment but most 
certainly enriches one's vocabulary. Such was the situation about a year ago 
when a great deal, was being reported about the state of the environment in 
the united States. For example, what was' reportedly a House Republican study 
committee report, which among other things charged that the specter of en- 
vironmentalism haunts America by. threatening to inhibit natural resources 
develojsnent and economic growth. A failure to recognize this and to respond 
accordingly, the report went on, compromises the natural resouroe development 
objectives supported by the majority of the American people. It went on to 
describe environmentalists as fundamentally self-interested elite, leisure 
class (and, I suppose, 'when you hold a conference in Burlington, Vermont in 
the summer, it does say something), who are self-motivated to thwart economic 
development because only they appear to gamer the benefits of extremist en- 
vironmental protection.' This report was suspiciously similar in tone to an. 
article appearing in the Wall Street Jdumal some years ago which cautioned 
its readers that the next time you wonder why economic growth is suffering 
because of the fanaticism of a few environmentalists, then you know whom to 
blame. I suppose this kind of illiteracy was quite fashionable among cer- 
tain sectors for some time, but this w^s a report which appeared last year. 
That report was followed, however, in.^hort order, by another report prepared 
by ^ten environmental groups, entitled 'findictment." It went on to charge 
that the senior ^managers of United Stages environmental affairs were guilty 
of wholesale giveaway of the nation's i^^tufal heritage and the adoption of 
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policies that protected the polluters at the expense of public health. 
Similar charges and countercharges are appearing with astonishing frequency 
in the daily presses around the nation, but in spite of the stridency of the 
position of the proponerits and opponents on these issues, there seems to be 
■ground for encouragement, if not ' optimism, in the ten years since the 
Stockholm conference, the environment remains as a major issue at the national 
level and could. very well inspire a serioxis public debate on cricical environ- 
mental problems facing the nation in the '80s and beyond. 

If you look behind the headlines and strident rhetoric, l think you might 
conclude with us at the United Nations that in the united States today there 
is a healthy debate taking place on some fundamental environmental questions. 
This would seem to be to me a major challenge to educators to raise the level 
and quality of this .debate as it converges on public consciousness, and to - 
generate a new public literacy on things environmental » The United .States 
experiment, we believe, is quite important because similar debates are now 
taking place in various parts of the worlds and especially in this hemisphere. 
It was just one year ago. that tSe government o,f Columbia convened a national 
conference called ECOLUMSIA to review environmental priorities and the 
challenges facing that nation, and to formulate a strategy for action. The 
Columbia meeting was followed closely by a conference called by the govern- 
ment of Mexico, and those of us who have been to Mexico, and especially 
Mexico City, can appreciate the government's need to focus on environmental 
questions, not only hemispherically but nationally. That government called 
a conference to review critical environmental issues facing the Hemisphere, ^ 
and to begin a dialogue on a reasonable program of action for the protection 
and enhancement of the considerable environmental endowment of the Americas 
for present and future generations. The United Nations community hopes to 
build on such momentum generated by such efforts, by convening next year a 
Pan-American conference of non-^-ovemmental organizations (NGO's) .in which 
we hope that'many of you will participate. 

Such developments as we have described lead us to the conclusion that 
in a single decade, environment has become not only a working global vocabulary, 
but new global value which most states share, a value that is steadily 
becoming institutionalized in many parts of the world* 

I am .sure that many of you here were at Stockholm with us in 1972 v^en 
less than ten governments had any kind of environmental machinery. Tbday 
that' figure is one hundred forty four. We consider this evolution nothing 
short of revolutionary. The United Nations has no enforcement capability 
to force governments to' establish this kind of machinery- To .demonstrate 
that Such ' institutions are working, one tends how and then to do an assess-* 
ment o^ the percentage of national budgets, that are being earmarked for 
environmental protection at the national level, even in the ::1iird V^orld, 
The record is encouraging if not impressive. That is one index that we have 
been using to give us some reference, as to how far we have come in a single 
decade. 

Within the OECD Community we're rather impressed as to the extent to 
which environmental legislation has now evolved at a. rather dramatic pace. " 
This encourages us to believe that in the developed world at leasts the-' 
leadership is' being maintained, and this particularly in the united States. 
We read the newspaper, ajid.we.know there's a debate taking place, and we 
know there is considerable criticism about the posture of the united States 
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on many environmental questions. We simply ask you to read closely your own 
Congressional debates and look at the record in a decade. The report that we 
have suggests that in a single decade you have adopted more legislation and 
taken more serious measures in environmental protection Than you hav.e done in 
the previous two-hundred years. :4any people have asked me to comment, -be- 
cai'^se I am stationed in North America^ about the Utiited States record><on en- 
vi ■ nmental questions, how it . compares with other countiress Without being 
pai-^onizing, ' I can tell you. that while you have many difficulties to face and 
many challenges still ahead, the U.S. record is second to none, on environment- 
al leadership and protection. We can document that fairly easily, because we 
monitor five of your daily newspapers and have a prettiy good record for 
eight years on what you've been doing on this front'^ Titere ^are many people 
who ask 'me how do you compare that with the other 'major powers, and again we 
find it difficult to make direct coinparisons with^ other governments. Most 
of ,us read the public press, and you will recall that when you had your 
Alaska pipeline controversy, the environmentalfsts were prodding and demand- 
ing that assessments be done. Today we have another pipeline going across 
Europe, and I have not heard of any environmental impact assessment- being 
done. Maybe it is being done, but we see no similar public effort along 
these lines. A rather interesting comparison. We know the politics of the 
two pipelines^ but the environmental aspect is one that we^ think should be 
studied closely and coinpared, and here i believe the U.S., again, would not 
need to apologize. On that front we are encouraged.. 

We are also encouraged by the fact that most states around the world 
have developed some type of procedure or metho<Soloqy for the assessment of 
environmental ^effects of a number of - developm^t activities. This is- now 
being generated and propelled by the work of the developmental financing 
agencies within the United Nations family. For many people the feeling is 
that most developing countries will *try to forego environmental considera- 
tions in^ their development plans because of the price and costs. We^qan 
assure you that with leadership by groups like the World Bank ar.u other major 
economic development financing agencies, the environment implications of 
' development activities are now being built into the planning and initial 

phases, and many developing countries are discovering that this is cheaper 
than to retrofit systems after the fact. For that reason we are pleased 
with this level of development. 

And finally, we are greatly encouraged by the extent to which the pri- 
vate sector are^beginning to assume a level of environmental responsibility 
that we find to accelerate the work of the United Nations in this area. 

Earlier this year I visited the headquarters of CIBA-Geigy in Basel, 
Switzerland, and I must say I was impressed when we visited their ecological 
labs as to the kind of work they are doing. They showed us their fisheries' 
sector, and the fact that every* week they .receive a consignment of fish from 
the United States^ to run ^hese through a variety of test procedures, in 
order to determine the effects of certain types of chemicals'" and pesticides 
on these life forms. They assured me that if these fish survive for two 
weeks, w*e eat them. ^ So when I was invited to the cafeteria, I had veal 
instead I Seriously, CIBTi tells us that ten percent of their capital in- 
vestment every year goes for environmental protection measures. They tell 
us further that they have a direct responsibility for what happens globally 
because only four percent of their sales occur in Switzerland - ninety-six 
percent is international, hence what happens in the^ international community 
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is a responsibility for thein. It's also interesting that CIBA has developed 
some rather exciting systems "for waste management, and many of you ,may know 
that dioxin soil-contandnated products found in France recently may be in- 
cinerated at CIBA, one exainple of an industry that now seems determined-^ to 
bear some corporate responsibility. 

Recently ITT announced that it had developed a process dealing with 
sdiistosomiasis. As environmentalists I don't have to remind you that this 
water-borne disease affects two hundred million people around the world, in 
the Third -Jorld, Here Is a corporate entity that discovered a waste product 

* that may be effective in combatting schistosomiasis, ^ I mighjt also report 
that Goodyear had also advised us that it had a process for dealing with 
PCB's, "and is now experimer ^ing very closely with ways of disposing of this. 
More immediately relevant to my region in the "Carribean, (and since I 
learned that two people are here fromTrinidad tonight, which makes our 
meeting international in focus) Texaco made available about sixty acres of 
its oil ^lands to a small group that had developed a wildfowl trust, and this 
group has now launched a rather major environmental training and educational 
center for the protection and rehabilitation of certain 'wildlife forms. Now 
as Americans, you may not think this has much relevance for you, but it so 
happens that Trinidad is on the flight patli of migratory birds, and- quite a 
number of these birds showed very serious impacts of different types of 
environmental degradation, I'm not sure how many of you are. aware of the . 
fact that the ring^tjop.can, which is a very efficient mechanism for conven- 
ience foods, has its hazards for certain types of birds, and I. have seen 
pictures with their lower beak caught in it and suffocated. At the wildfowl 
trust in Trinidad they are trying to identify these birds and' rescue them, 
I was disappointed to learn toni^t that Texato may be leaving the country, 
and this particxilar experiment may not be able to proceed, I certainly hope 
that as we talk about environmental education, as we talk about raising the 

, literacy level and the responsibility level, that things like this may be 
allowed to attract much more attention than it* has in the past. 

But I raise the question -of the corporate responsibility and corporate ^ 
partnership because we in' UNE? hope next year to convene a conference on 
industry and the envirc^inient, to bring together the industrial leadership 
of the world to review with us what has been' accomplished by the private 
sector, what has been acconrc)lished on environmental protection in the past 
decade. They tell us quite convincingly that every year they invest large 
sums of money in environmental protection- We would like to know what this 
money has bought, what is the- knowledge base on which the private sector is 
operating. Is it possible 'that soiae of this information may be deployed 
more effectively and associated with educational work that is being contem- 

, plated for us in the eighties? Is it possible for us to stjart with the 
private sector a ^eal dialogue with Third l^orld leadership? We hope to 
convene a conf^;cence of about six hundred, with about three hundred f rom ^ 

, the developing countries, to start a serious dialogue with the private 
sector, with the corporate community, to determine how far we have made pro- 
gress and gains in envlronmental'protection and environmental management to 
see how far we might be able to continue dialogue between the two sectors cm 
environmental protection, and to see how best we might be able to develop 
joint arrangements wherein we can involve, on a continuing basis, the private 
sector in some of the work of the world- ^ 
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I've been at the United Nations a number of years/ and I nnast say that 
we still insist on dealing almost exclxisively with governments^ only 
grudgingly with, the no n- governmental community* Perhaps Maurice Strong was 
> right when he* called the private sector the second tier/ and that perhaps 

■ the time has now come for us to be more closely associated with the second 
tier. On environmental questions, I cannot think of a more, logical and 
rational approach than this one. After all/ they have the skills, they have 
the wealthy and they have the knowledge base. When you look at the kind of 
expertise available within that community^ it would seem unreasonable and 
perhaps irrational that we have not tapped it inore effectively up to this 
■ time. XJe hope that we can start a process within the United Nations family^ 
that we can move beyond the iJestle controversy and different types of 
activities that might create difficulties with the private sector, and bring 
them into a partnership relation on the question of environmental protection. 
If this kind of p^artiiership could be worked out, then we may have the main 
ingredients for a serious educational program that might effectively enlight- 

. en, not only those of us in the non- governmental community or the govern- 
mental community.; but also in^ the private sector^ where sudi enlightenment 
would have untold benefits. We are encouraged that progress is being made 
and can be ma^de with imagination and initiative. 

And finally, I would like to suggest in my overview that we are rather 
encouraged by the extent to ^licJi a body of environmental law is now evolving, 
and with that an environmentarr. diplomacy. We may talk about a new literacy, 
but perhaps this new literacy may be expressive of a new diplomacy, and as 
conservationists^' and environmentalists, you may become the- diplomats to 
speak for nature, to speak fox life forms,' and to negotiate cn behalf of 
those who *cannot defend themselves. About three years ago, at the height ot 
the Iranian hostage crisis, I received a frantic call from the Siberian Crane 
Foundation, where they advised me that their records show that only fifty- 
five Siberian cranes are known to be alive in the world, and that these were 
on their northward flight back to Europe^ and they would have to overfly 
Iran and Afghanistan. They wondered whether the united Nations could guar- 
antee safe-conduct for the Siberian crane at this time. This provided an 
amusing note, but also revealed a more serious effort - namely, who speaks 
for nature? Who negotiates on behalf of the defenseless? ' 

All of you, I'm sure, suffer the s&me anguish we do when we read reports 
coming out of Africa or suiy warfare theater that shows where life; forms have 
been jeopardized; the big guns in Uganda^ and places like this^ and where 
the elephant and rhinoceros pays the price, ^^ho speaks for nature at this 
time? Can we educate toV a new type of responsibility; can we educate for a 
new type of diplomacy ? I went to the Foreign Service School at Georgetown, 
one of the *best^ in the world, and I can assure .you that this is a school that 
addresses a large number of very critical, issues facing the human community 
. and that are relevant to. the human story - yet at that time we were not 
addressing environment as a diplomatic issue. . And yet, what, do we find 
today? In the Gulf region there is an oil spill that could threaten life 
and the well-being of the people there. X^e cannot seem to bring a diplomacy 
to. bear on that' spill* That too is an issue that we need to address very 
vividly. Perhaps as we talk about environmental education for the eighties^ 
we may^try to develop course material for the new diplomacy, for^ environ- 
mental diplomacy. I'd like ^ to challenge Georgetown and all the schools of 
higher education and law schools, to incorporate into their curriculum this 
environmental diplomacy." you cannot lose when you negotiate on behalf of 
nature. " . 
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Canada is beginning to e^erience this. They discovered that its wild- 
life, which winters in the tropical zones, when they return to the" arctic 
regions show very strong signs of deterioration because their habitats have 
been destroyed or forests cut down, or they may be contaminated with pesti- 
cides and other toxic materials that may be banned for use in Canada. 
Canadians are ., now beginning to negotiate a series of agreements with Larin 
American and Carribean governments for the protection of these life forms. 
We are encouraged by this type of environmental diplomacy* Recently we were, 
encouraged by a new agreement among the ASEAN nations ^ Philippines, Malaysia 
Singapore, Indonesia, and Thailand. These five states concluded this year an 
agreement to engage in common efforts and establish common standards for 
protecting the natural patrimony of the^ region. I t:old a friend that I con- 
sider this to be a major environmental alliance that may be more in^iortant in 
time than military alliances, and he smiled, and I continued by saying that, 
unless we protect the natural order, it may not be wor'ch fighting over. 
Chless we can protect our natural environment we may find it or leave it in 
such a state that it might make war a joke. Hence a new alliance, a new 
diplomacy. 

And finally, we are very encouraged by the fact that we are now evolving 
a series of world documents and world standards. The world charter of ' ; 
nature;' a beginning ^ and at the sub-regional level, the Amazonian Tr^ty 
for the protection of that region. And now back to the beginning. 

Ladies and gentleiuen, l ant suggesting these to you because as we talk 
about educatUig for the eighties, as we plan our educational strategies, I 
like to think that we move beyond the national environmental issues, urgent 
■as they are and important as they are, and keep the perspective global. 
Kene DuBois coined the phrase "Think globally^ act locally." I think he was 
issuing' a challenge to educators, to help us evolve those thought patterns'^ 
so we can get' the larger perspectives, althou^ we may be^ inspired to ^action 
at the local levelw This to, then, is an element that encouraged us, and I 
would like to challenge you as educators tc help ug evolve a new diplomacy. 
And we need this new diplomacy as an education^il ^aspect because the challenge 
facing the world community today are of immense gravity and urgency. 

One simply has to look at any checklist to see the kind of issues that 
must be addressed without delay, and for which intellectual character and 
stamina and 'curiosity will have to be deployed. And here I*m talking about 
such things as deforestation, soil and water degradation, desertification, 
diseases associated with'adverse environmental conditions, atmospheric 
changes, che problems of the pollution of the oceans, and the extinction ^ 
of animal and plant speci€fs, not to mention the problems of waste. 

^ ■ . 
^ Ladies and gentlemen, time does not permit'our going into any details on 
the checklist, but I'm sure that as you sketch your agenda, you will ask 
yourselves, "education for what?" Education with what content, with what 
understanding? It would seem to me that we may want to look very <iaickly at 
the kind of challenges that are themselves so urgent that we need to address 
them as part of the educational program. 

I*m talking about a new awareness ^for the protection of the atmospheric 
"commons." I'm not sure how many of you appreciate the fact that the atmos^ 
phere is a common resource. All of us now appreciate the new vocabularies 
that attend its^ breakdown or its degradation. We h^ar such phrases as 
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"acid rain," which is now beginning to become a matter of very significant 
concern across the Canadian and American' borders, a hew household word; the 
problem of carbon dioxide, the extent to which this build-up is creating 
hazards for the world community. The ozone problem • it may have moved be- 
hind the headlines »now, but it is a real problem nonetheless. Again; it's not 
simply the aspects of. one or another sub'ject. that we need addressed, but edu- 
, cation for our common responsibility for atmospheric resources. Did it ever 
occur to us before this period that we may have to manage the very chemistry 
of the atmosphere? That we have evolved so far and so fast thac we now have 
the responsibility of managing the chemistry of the atmosphere as a life- 
support system? Again, I've^ told this story, but I was very -wvoved by it. I 
had occasion recently to attend the lecture given by one of the astronauts 
who €ook ore of the shuttle flights. We sat -almost as he did with an on- 
board camera over his shoulder, and saw what he saw, ^e views of the earth 
are really quite extraordinary, and perhaps one of the great hopes for 
educators of space travel is the perspective tjirff'we^ll gain when we can 
look back at ourselves and get a betHer fe^ffng for theyplanet called EarT±i. 
But he showed us a rather thin band that described as\the atmosphereQ. And 
then he said, if you want to get an appr^iation of this, rhink of a coat of 
paint on a surface relatively speaking J| that's the thickness' of the at^^ 
mosphere vis^a-^vis the Earth. He said yottr skin, the protective siirface of 
your body, is thicker than the atmosphere relative to the size of the sphere 
of the Earth. And that's the only one we have or will eirer have. - If we 
destroy it beyond the point of recovery, then the possibility of its being 
replenished is well beyond oiu: control. . Can we educate for that kind of 
responsibility? Can we bring the k^ind of sensitivity in, that we now must 
protect and manage this- resource as we have never done'' bof ore?- This too 
would seem a rather major challenge facing us. 

We need to protect also oxix coastal resources*, I*,Tr''not siire how many 
jpeople 'understand that the ocean, as magnificent as it is, is not unlimited 
in its capacity to deal with the problems facing us. Recently, we published'^ 
a report that showed that the oceans are extremely resilient, but that , is 
not the issue. The issue is the coastal 'bands that surround the oceans, and 
tl.'* need for us to start anew programs of understanding coastal ecology and y 
stare protecting it. Becently I met a young marine biologist from Florida * 

'International University who is known in the popular vernacular as a "sea- 
grass lady." When I asked what her profession was, it was not that kind of 
"grassi" What was her profession? Well, she has now started replanting 
the Bay of Biscayne in Florida. She is replanting forty acres of sea 
grasses in that region, developing .the technology for the restoration of the 
ocean floor, which she termed a biological desert.. It would seem to me that 
this kind of responsibility needs to be replicated globally. In my ^own 
country recently, thanks to the united States government:, a nev program of^^ 
coastal rehabilitation has been launched which includes, replanting the sea 
grass beds. Why? Because these are natural buffering ^lementSQ They not 
only help to keep the waters clean, they provide shelter , they provide food, 
for approximately seventy percent of the ocean's life. I'm not entirely 

/Sure how far- the educators in marine affairs are now teaching the tech- 
nology for coastal ocean floors restoration, and what kind of mechanisms 
are developed for this purpose. 'This woxild seem, then, a new challenge for 
the educators that we must address^ - " ' 

What about the forests? Again we are being told that the "CO2 build-up 
is such that the world now stands in very serious jeopardy. But then again, 
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the question that has to be asked is how far are we destroying the forests 
beyond the^ point where they inay be able to perform their essential ecolor 
gical function? What are the global minima of green spaces that the planet - 
requires for us to live normally, and if or the planet to function efficient- 
ly? I might tell you that we don't know. UNeP, under one of its ronitor- 
ing programs, is now trying in cooperation with the FAO, to establish a 
base-line on the minimal forest cover required for the planet to function 
effectively. IVhat we do know is that the world's forests reportedly contain 
some ninety percent of surface carbon on the earth, and if we cut these 
forests down, we're likely to create very serious harm for our own collec- 
tive futures.' That would seem to be a problem that must be addressed with' 
a degre'e of urgency. I'd like again to challenge our educators to think of 
the connections, and think of the implications, of the destruction of the 
forests* In my own region, the Carribean, we have what approximates an 
ecological disaster ' area in the case of Haiti* Most of us are aware of the 
^ f act that that country today is approximately fifteen percent forested. , The 
land is no longer 'moisture-retentive. The run-off, the loss of productive 
topsoil, is approximating a global shame. We are trying to replant fifty 
million trees in Haiti in five years, ten million a year* A new challenge, 
but that^s. not the issue. The issue is that once the agricxiltural base. is 
destroyed, the land is no longer able to sustain the people, and Vd like 
to argue that the "boat people** are as much ecological refugees as they ^are 
economic and political refugees,, We may find in them, a symptom and a symr- 
bol of what the worl^ may expect in the future when the ecological base is 
broken or cracked. Where will the people go? How will tliey choose a live-' 
lihood? And if one looks at the **hom of Africa** in East Africa, one can 
get suspicious symptoms of similar types of patterns emerging, and a new 
type of refugee emerging on the world. As educators, we challenge you to 
help us see these connections that will have political, economic, and 
sociological implications, because the boat people not only^affect the / 
United States in the first instance, surely there are other islands and 
states in the Carribean that are extremely apprehensive about similar human 
waves impacting on their shores in ways that they may not be able to contain.' 
This, then, is a problem that I feel we need to address and for which we 
must educate. 

* " '^'^ 

And finally, I'd like to touch on two other points. One is the question 
of the waste budget that* the world is generating, and the need to develop a 
new responsibility for disposal of hazardous products and hazardous wastes. 
The vocabularies are increasing as we learn of the **Love Canals'* and. the 
**Silicone Valleys** and the **Three-mile -Islands,** and you name it^ Increas- 
ingly we are beginning to become aware of what is happening in terms of the 
build-up of waste, and what' we need to do. Ladies and gentlemen, I'd liJ^e 
to speak as someone from the Third t-Torld on this point. In America I think 
your standards are evolving rather steadily, yoMT^ capacity to monitor is 
improving very dramatically. ' I think you have a handle, on the problem of 
hazardous wastes here. I'm not entirely sure the same may be said for the 
third world. I can think of any number of examples of the **midnight diiii?>ers'* 
wbere deals are made surreptitiously for the 'export and transport of hazardous 
products to developing countries. 

We intercepted one event, cne possibility, where a group wanted to 
export municipal sludge, the blue paint sludge, to Haiti. In our discus- 
sion ^they were trying to convince me of the fact that they would cook this 
sludge, remove ^he harmful products, and woxild have a ^oduct that would be 
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fairly benign. We checked this out very thoroughly^ oniy to find thej^e is 
no such thing>as safe sludge. Then they tried to assure us, that if you want 
to reforest the country^ they, would xise it largely for reForestation for 
fast-growing trees^^ We checked that ou% again^Mnd one scientist told us 
that we have no conclusive evidence on this^ but let jne make a suggestion 
to you. He said that^ if indeed you use this as a soil supplement^ the 
possibility of a fast uptake in plant- tissue is greatly heightened^ and if 
you use the product for firewood (hence you bum it) ^ you would aerosolize"" 
these materials in which case you create part;icles in the atntosphexe which 
you'd breathe in, and the respiratory system ^is infinitely more efficient 
than the digestive sysrtem. If you aerosolize it^ you could ^breathe it In and 
create problems. So there are con^lications here that I hope scientific 
and educational colleagues will want to bear in mind.^ Look at the impli- 
cations" look at the connections. * ^ ' 

These are issues that cannot be allowed to go untehded. We need to 
educate for a new type of responsibility, a responsibility for what ^happens 
^'out there^*' because many times it comes back to haunt you. , In the book 
*The Closing Circle^" Barry commoner makes the point very effectively that 
everyvhing is related to everything else. I think remover" of its slogan 
quality^ it is a ^^ery profound statement. I'm not entirely sure how many 
Americans appreciate the fact that a^ good deal of the green coffee and some 
food products in^rted to the United States are contaminated with substances 
that are banned for use in this country^ hence* it returns home on your table. 
.We need to educate for that new kind of responsibility. - * 

There's one area where I tHink education ne€tds to be expanded^ and ex* 
panded rather dramatically ^ and that is in the area of recreation and . 
leisure. This -fe not a theme that we -have developed ^ rapidly and as 
frequently and as consistently as we should/^ -but this Sfe certaxnly one of * ^ ^ 
the areats where I would liJv4 to/draw to your attention the need for some 
sustained interest and sustained thpught. What we are beginning to discover* 
in the United Nations now i*s'that vacation^ recreation^ is growing apace. We 
are now beginning to appreciate the fact that tourism is becoming a vital 
force^ not only in .economi-c^development^. but also for world peace. The u.N. 
has placed ^he issue in the larger context of- human rights, since it is now 
recognized that tourism-is an integral part of the life of nations and 
there's nothing that could be done to pursuade people to give up their 
right to travel on. vacation. As stated in the Declaration of Manila ^ two 
years ago^ there is the right to holidays^ the opportunity for a citizen to 
get to know his own environment^ to develop a deeper awareness of his 
identify, an<^ of solidarity that links him to all mankind. _ We are rather 
encouraged by the fact that tourism has grown from 140 million arrivals in 
1967 to 240 million in 1977^ in a single decade, and it^s progressing that 
way. Now vhy do we make this point of this story? Simply to, state that 
-tourism is essentially an environmental industry^ and tourism often has very, 
.very impressive and significant impacts on the local environments. In 
own country^ which is a tourist country (Jamaica) ^ our government is finally 
beginning to appreciate the fact that the environment is a capital resource. 
Clean air^ clean water^ and an agreeable .landscape^ are the products that we 
sell or trade, and to that extent we need to protect and ^enhance the natural 
order for economic reasons. I'd, like to think that *as we talk and think now 
about educating for the future that we look at the question of leisure and 
learning^ How often people visit exotic sites and remain unconscious of the 



objects of their vislt^-i That somebody has to protect the wildlife, that' 
someone has to ensure that the species remain intact, that ve can see them, 
that someone has to run and manage the game farm, and Jdq concerned about the 
elephants. I thinJc that we^ can build in our educational program a greater 
sensitivity and a greater: appreciation of the learning that must go into our 
travel and our leisure^' and this I t>plieve we can educate for. In his opening 
remarks the mayor made the point that among the issues we must be concerned 
with is war'; I would ^ like to conclude by suggesting to you that war is an 
environmental issue. You have couched your conference in the language of 
the future. There will not be a* future for any of us unless we can contain 
and manage the way that we defend ourselves, and the systems we have designed 
for national and global security. We are impressed' at^'the ^United Nations 
■ that finally a debate seems to be starting in earnest on the systems of de- 
fense. We^want to challenge you, as educators, to start now redefining the 
new security and the ^new relationship that exists between ourselves and 'the 
natural order. We now have the capacity to undermine this planet, to des- 
troy its ability to preserve life. I gave the example recently of a discus- 
sion I had with Cousteaia when we were flying across the Amazon, and he made 
the p^oint that we mast protect and preserve our natural<i order and our genetic 
material, and^ protect .them from large-scale harm,"^ because, in his words, the 
planet has entered "middle age.** It may be experiencing a "mid-life*' crisis. 
It is four^and-a-half billion years .old. In another four billion years it 
will have run its course. But that is not the point. Because it is a middle- 
age phenomenon^. its regenerating capacity is not as robust and as resilient 
as it was when the planet wasr young. Hence, large scale nuclear war could 
devastate the replenishment capacity and^ the resiliency of the planet. Per- 
haps scientists will dispute that, but I'm not entirely convinced that 
scientists have all the answers, because they have not until very recently 
begun formulating some of the relevant questions^ in a journal called ^ 
^'Ambio," in a series of studies^on the environmental impacZ of nuclear war 
last year, came to a rather interesting point; that if we had a large-^scale 
nuclear war, forget the z fire storms, forget the blast, forget the heat, and 
think of the dust and the particulates that you loft into the atmosphere. 
This could very well darken the planet, and if it occurred in the. spring, 
we might lose a growing season« Only now are scientists beginning to ask 
themselves,- what are the atmospheric Implications of large-scale nuclear war? 
We need to educate for this. We need now to challenge educators as never 
before. We need to appreciate that fact that as a result of changes in our 
production capacities, in our consun^Jtion abilities, in our wealth, and in ^ 
the waste we have generated, in the speed, in our mobility, and in our 
numbers, we' have created a world very new and intrinsically different than 
any we have known in the past. We have created a world so complex that ve 
are no longer able to grasp the whole intuitively or naturally. It is much" 
too complex, xoo many interacting parts for us. We need, therefore, an 
education that can help us come to terms with this world- in-the-making. 
What is the prescription, what is the agenda, what are-^e instruments, what 
are the tools? One has no answer for them. What one does have, and what 
one is very proud to^be associated with, is a kind of spirit, the kind of 
commitment, and^the kind of willingness, at least on the' part of some, who 
are prepared to join the global effort in moving this process forward. I'm 
pleased toni-ght to annoionce, that the United Nations Environmental Programme 
is very keenly interested in developing a "Friends of ONE?" in the United 
States. I see my colleague Jim ^drich is in the audience, i^om we are 
going to ask to explore this for us, and to see whether or not it is pos- 
sible now to link you more formally with the global process* To enable you 
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to deal with the issues which are on. our agenda, to provide you with feed- 
back that can be fed into your own national and local programs, to bring to 
the classroom, or Burlington, what's happening in Nairobi or what is happen- 
ing in Djarkata, We'd like to .think that the Friends of UNEP may be the 
stepping stone to the United States Cdmmittee for the Environment comparable 
to the U,S, Committee fotr UNICEF, If we can push this forward, then we will 
have started a new typ^ of democracy, a new type of learning if you will, 
that mighf help the world to appreciate what Americans have done as none 
other have done^ and demonstrate what the non-governmental sector can do, 
and their willingness to shift that kind of experience across national 
boundaries, Vou have the most advanced states in the world, Vou have gen- 
erated more wealth and distributed more' widely than any other society on 
the face of the Earth, You have come a long way. We are very proud of the 
record you have demonstrated and the leadership you have provided. We'd 
like to challenge you to join us in making this part of a global exercise, 
to help us put the pieces where they belong, with the knowledge where it 
belongs. You ha^/e an open society, as I said at the beginning, and you have 
generated tremendoxis scientific information, which under your Freedom of 
Information Act you have made available to the world, We*d like you to 
organize this within your educational program so you can help us as part of 
this global learning. If we can generate a global learning strategy for 
environmental protection, then I think another small step will have been 
taken, and I think the .future of environmental education will be much 
brighter. Thank you very much. 



From Awareness to Action: The Next Step 



Af, Rupert Cutler 

Fellow practitioners of environmental education, it is time we spoke 
with one voice, ^ 

By the time we've adjourned this First National Congress' for Environ- 
mental Education Futures on Wednesday, I trust we will have adopted a plan 
of action committing all of us to pxill hard in the same direction, toward 
the prompt accon^lishment of a short list of iii5>ortant action goals* Those 
goals shoxild be designed to win broad public support for the notion that 
environmental education is as "basic" as the "three Rs", and to win effective 
political support for the public financing of both expanded informal environ- 
mental education (by land management and extension agencies and at 
community centers) and formal environmental education (in the classroom) . 
through earmarked grants to state and local institutions for that purp se. 
More on those ideas later* 

.Certainly, I am glad to be here in Burlington, addressing this First 
National Congress for Environmental Education Futures* Your ^choice of 
Burlington and of Vermont for the Congress is particularly fitting* ^ 

- Just across Lake Chan^lain is the famous Adirondack State Park, to 

be kept "forever wild," an outstanding example of a state's foresight in pro- 
tection of a vast, natural area for future generations* 

- Just 30 miles to the southeast is Camel's H\mp, vhere studies by 
University of Vermont scientists have documented the direct adverse effects 
of acid rain on tree growth, a research site many of you will visit on one 
of the Congress' field trips* 

- Our host state can boast the most environmentally aware and committed 
congressional delegation of any of the states of the union* Vermont's 
Senators Bob Stafford and Pat Leahy and congressman jim Jeffords are champions 
in our can^aigns in Washington for clean air, clean waterr wise land xase, and 
sustainable agriculture* 

- Vermont's vast Green Mountain National Forest often exemplified 
multiple-use land management at its best, demonstrating how federal -state- 
community cooperation can result iii both protection of the natural resource 
base and sustainable resource development* 

- Vermont can be said to be one of the leading states in adopting wise 
land-use planning, in protecting farms and farmland and in adopting environ- 
mental safeguards that protect the natural qualities so valued by Vermonters 
and admired by its visitors* 



^lir* Cutler is Senior vice President for Programs and Chapter Relations/ 
National Audubon Society, 
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^ And finally, in Vermont, we have a classic form of open democracy in 
the town meeting, whidi affords the citizenry a direct role in making policy 
and arriving at the decisions that directly shape their environtnent and their 
lives. 

Obviously, I like to think of myself as one of you. 

As the former editor of high school and college student newspaoers and a 
bona fide small-town weekly, newspaper, I often surprised my readers with 
accounts of such environmental issues as the state of our national parks. For 
exan^le, precisely 30 years ago in the Michigan Daily I passed along Harper *s 
magazine columnist Bernard DeVoto's warning that "It's tijne to shut down our 
National Parks until we can afford to rehabilitate them," in. the report of an 
interview with a National Park Service naturalist visiting the Ann Arbor 
campus. And I quoted that naturalist himself as stating, '"We may have to 
close tlie parks if the Federal Government doesn't reverse its trend toward , 
economizing by cutting t^ie Park Service's budget." 

That was during the days when President. Eisenhower and Interior Secretary 
(and Oievrolet salesman) Doug McKay were shrinking the size of our national 
wildlife refuge, forest and park systems. In their place today we have* 
President Eeagan and Interior Secretary (and rammodity interests lawyer) James 
Watt selling our federal lands to the {lighest- bidder. 

Incidentally, 'Mr. Watt has just exen^ted Interior Department lands from 
the Administration's asset managenient Drogram because he prefers to give the 
land away, for political purposes, instead; 25,000 acres of the Santa Fe 
National Forest to an Indian pueblo, 100,000 acres of Bureau of 'Land Management 
lands to the State of Utah, part of St. Matthews Island National Wildlife^ Ee^ 
fuge Wilderness in the Bering Sea to Atlantic-Richfield, and so on. 

The pattern for this kind of behavior was set in the Harding Administra- 
tion by Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall. Remember Teapot Dome? The 
Harding Administration's Watergate? 

Enuring the time I was education division chief at the Virginia Cbmrni^ision 
of Gajne and Inland Fisheries in the late '_50s and early '60s, I was an active 
member of the American Association for Conservation Information—the state wild^ 
life agency communicators' association—and participated enthusiastically in* 
what we referred to in those days as "resource-use" education, planning programs 
with other state agencies, the Cooperative Extension Service -at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and th.e .Virginia Division of the Izaak Walton .League of 
America. The Ikes funded a statewide annual wildlife essay contest for young- 
sters in grades five through twelve. Prizes included trips to Richmond to meet 
the Governor. Reading those thousands of essays was an education. I'll never 
forget one which included the'phrase, "As ibid has said/. .."I Another 
frequently quoted expert in the field was "Op Cit". 

Depending on how you define your field, my editorships of Virginia Wildlife , 
Conservation Hews , and Hatidnal Wildlife may or may not" entitle me to hashmarks * 
on my environmental educator uniform sleeve. Cfertainly, I thought I was 
educating people when I taught environmental policy courses at Michigan State 
university, and when I gave over 200 carefxilly crafted, formal speeches to as 
many different lay and professional audiences from one end of this country to 
the other while I was assistant secretary of agriculture for natural resources 
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and environment. Reproduced ..widely, those speeches were designed to awaken 
the public at large, as well as the immediate audience^ to the perils of 
certain chemical pesticides such as 2, 4, uncontrolled urban sprawl . 

into prime farmlands, timber mining, stream diannelization, and other such . 
threats to ouj^^lanetary life support systems. 

Always in the back of my mind has been the desire to 'readi as many 
people as possible with the coi^^ervation message, to create a political con- 
stituency which will demand its environmental rights and demand that its 
trustees, who run our public land and resource systems, bear in mind the twin 
objectives q^f- sustainable develoment and protection' of the quality of human 
life, which is based in part on beauty and diversity, as they go about manag- 
ing our lands and other public programs. - 

So I felt particularly fortunate to be offered a position with the 
National Audubon Society as tiie' Carter Administration ran down in 1980. No 
organization has a more distinguished trade record over the years in the en- 
vironmental education field. I began to realize that, I hesitate to say, 32 
years ago. I spent the" summer of * 51 as an employee of National Audubon at 
its ^adxilt ecology camp on the coast of Maine. I was a student assistant, 
more accurately, a kitchen boy. Som6 of the broken crockery I hurled from 
the camp's kitchen door into Muscongus, B^y probably still decorates the beadi 
there at low tide. 

Carl Buchheistex ran the Maine camP then, and became president of 
National Audubon soon thereafter. Retired,. Carl is preparing a history of 
the Society and recently sent us the first chapters. He emphasizes, on page 
one of Chapter One, that education historically has. been the National Audubon 
Society's number one raissiom 

It cannot be overstated that our founding fathers, and (first 
Audubon President William) Dutcher in particxilar, believed 
education to be the most important purpose of the Society. 

So National Audtzbon is not just for the birds. It is for environmental 
education. For nearly SO years now, the Society has enjoyed an excellent 

- reputation for its many educational programs— ^educatiqnal programs with an 
action focus. We began by alerting the nation to the need for wildlife pro- 
tection well before the turn of the century, and succeeded so well that the 

. essential bird protection laws were passed early in this century. 

There are as many as 12 million prople in' the United States today who as 
children shared an experience that many, have said changed their lives: the 
.Audubon Junior Clubs. This program was inaugurated in 1910. For most, this 
was their first- formal introduction to the wonders of the natural world. For 
some, including Roger Tory Peterson, Allen Cruicdcshank and Robert Porter 
Allen, it was the spark that ignited what were to be long and distinguisheti 
careers in the environmental field. 

The Audxibon Junior Club program had three key elements: one, the 
education of the teacher through Bird Lore Magazine (now Audubon) ; two, the' 
education of the child through leaflets and by the teacher; and the last was ' 
of the greatest psychological value: the child became a member of the Society, 
an activist for bird protection! With the J^udu3?on junior Club program, our 
Society pioneered in an educational activity, entirely novel and untried, and 
at a time when teaching about birds and conservation was virtually non- 
existent anywhere/ in the country. ^ 



In 1936 we established the first of four Audubon summer camps for adults. 
Audubon Executive pirector John Baker i^aid in 1935; 

The Audubon Nature Cait^ will be e$tablished; for the production of 
Nature^study enthusiasts armed with definite project programs for 
the ensuing year, l^hile the' camp] will be primarily for teachers, 
other campers will be welcome. Sustained Interest of children in 
Nature, in the wild birds, mammals, and flowers, and in their 
preservation depends to a large degree upon the enthiosiasm of 
their teachers. ' ■ - 

/■ 

In 1941 we established the prototype Audubon interpretive nature center 
at Greenwich, Connecticut. Our Nature Centers Plaiming Division developed a 
service program of planning and consultation for other organizations and 
agencies of government. This division gave important impetus to the nature 
center movement. Over a period of 15 years the division prepared plans for 
about 200 community nature centers located from Alasica to the Bahamas and from 
eastern Canada to California. 

The nature centers movement was a successfxil and far-reaching component 
of the conservation education movement. National Audubon now ai^riinisters 
five nature centers across the country iir^jlementing innovative, state of the 
art environmental education strategies and methods. For exait^le, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Schlitz Audubon Center staff developed the Living Liqhtlv in the 
City curriculum program for urban students and teachers. It focuses on environ- 
mental education attitude, value, and skill developmentQ At Dayton, Ohio, our 
Axillwood Audubon Center's energy education program provides workshops and energy 
education materials for all interested educators. Many Audub^ chapters, stLch 
as the local Green Mountain Audubon Society, also maintain excellent nature 
centers. ' Every one of our 486 local Audubon chapters has an education committee 
assisted with program suggestions from our regional office educators. Many 
chapters have organized their own local youth clubs. ^ ^ 

National Audubon's ecology workshop and education caii^ sessions for both 
adults and children, nature centers and other sanctuaries, field seminars, 
international totirs, the well-known Audubon filiib-lectiire series, and our con- 
servation information services and publications, directly reach well over / 
1,280,000 individuals annually with good education — environmental education. 
You can double that number by including those whose attitudes toward, nature 
are enhanced through reading Audubon magazine. And add the many thousands 
reached by chapter' programs. 

We aren't .resting on our laurels. We are planning two new ventures, a 
national youth education program, with a fou^i^color monthly newsletter, and 
a national television series. Both are designed not just to develop citizen 
awareness of our environment, but to move these citizens into action. 

Whiie seeking funding from foundations and corporations for those two 
major new' programs, we are moving out without delay from our ten multi-state 
regional offices to our neaxly 500 local chapters with updated suggestions 
and teaching materials for their education committees to use. - For exait^le, 
our Northeast Regional Educator, Bob Moeller, is here to conduct a workshop 
for you on our new Project EGRET presentation for chapters in New Engl*and and 
New York. (In this case, EGRET is an acronym representing Environmental ^ 
Goals, ^sources, and Educational. Techniques. ) X hope you'll be . able to 
attend it and the workshop on National Audubon's ecology camps and ^nature 



centers, which is to be offered by our Greenwich, . Connecticut Audubon Center 
leaders, Phil Schaeffer and Jean Porter, 

Obviously, Audubon h^s been y^nly one of very many institutional parti- 
cipants 'in the process of awakening Americans to the beauty of their surround- 
ings and the fact that this beauty and long-term productivity is at serious 
risk. For ' example', this Congress has been called In the year" that marks the 
75th anniversary of the American Nature Study Society and the 30th anniversary 
of the Conservation Education Association— bur two Congress sponsors. . Happy 
birthday to you borh, and congratulations on the idea to jo'in forces. You are 
models for the other splinter groups* which together represent all the sub- 
disciplines in this fragmented field, and which woxild find strength in unity. 

united or not, environmental education practiti;>ners, with the assistance 
of the mass media during the decade of the 1970s ,in particxilar, indisputably 
have made the nation aware of its environment and the importance of protecting 
it. Your work is paying tremendous dividends. 

It has been the .combined impact of all of you who have devoted your lives 
to teaching and administration in the/fields of outdoor education^ nature 
education, conservation education, and yes, science education^ who have turned 
public attitudes around. You have pulled all the strands together, added 
elements related to developing positive environmental attitudes and values, 
and to citizen political action, combined hard science with emotion-laden 
wonder, and hit the bullseye with public opinion. 

Yes, we, .as environmental educators, have been remarkably successful in 
developing citizen awareness of the environment. All the polls and public 
opinion surveys show that the public wants envixonmental protection^ even at 
the e:^ense, for example, of lost jobs or higher electric rates to do ^e 
necessary job on acid rain. In another example^ public reaction to the 
scandal at the Environmental Protection Agency forced^ Heagan Administration 
changes there. The public wants no retreat from the high environmental 
quality goals set in legislation in the 1970s. 
" ' *' ^ 

The evidence? 

A Washington Post- ASC News poll conducted in early April of J:his year 
found that 55 percent ^of the 1,500 persons contacted believe tHe Heagan Ad- 
ministration's EPA is doing more to protect firms than'it is to enforce laws; . 
only 18 percent said it was enforcing the' laws. More favored strict en- 
forcement of environmental regulations than favored easing those regxilations 
to make energy more affordable. ' ^ - . . 

An impressive 58 percent opposed selling national, forest land to private 
con^anies^ compared to the 11. percent who- favored "privatisation." Four times 
as many think Reagan is seeking too much commercial development of parks and 
wilderness areas as tl:^ink he's not seeking enou^ development. 

And here are ^tiJie^linchers ^ 76 percent believe the laws and regxilations 
to protect the environment are worth the extra cost" to the consiimer, and 65 
percent specifically oppose relaxing air pollution laws. affecting automobiles. 

You've won the hearts, minds, and apparently the pocketbooks of the^ 
Aitierican publiq* 



I'm sure you read in late July-of this y^ar tfe rather lame explanation 
by new EPA Administrator Ruckelshaus that the Reagan Administration initially 
"misread .its mandate" from the public* on environmental laws, that it had 
"donf_xased" the public's wish to inp rove the way the goals of protecting the 
environment and pr^lic health were achieved with a desire for changing the 
goals. ' ' . . ■ 

^ The private sector is responding as well. The Chemical Manufacturers 
Association, for exaitple^ has anted up 51 million for a study to identi^ 
^'what is and what isn't known about the effects of exposure to hazardous 
waste."* T^lSf in response to the near hysteria sweeping the country regarding 
the ubiquitous nature of unsafely disposed-^f chemicals containing dioxins^ 
PCBs and the rest, and the resxiltant mistrust of the chemical Industry, vAiich 
seems to have concluded that it had better clean lap its waste-disposal act. 

' However, even though we have largely, succeeded in our first task of 
raising citizen awareness of the environment" and even citizen commitment to 
environmental protection~we can't rest on our laurels. We can't afford to 
be smug. - . 

Let's take a quick look at the state of our environment in 1983. 

- Wildlife and wildlife habitat s - The major problem is the same as it 
always has been — continued loss ,and degradation of wildlife habitat- parti- 
cularly threatened are old-growth forest stands, inland and coastal wetlands, 
and riparian vegetation along our streams and rivers, an estima.ted 80 percent 
of which has already been destroyed. - 

On agricultural lands , there has been extensive clearing of hedgerows^ 
windbreaks and shelterbelts and widespread abandoriment of the enlightened 
soil conservation practices adopted in the 1930s, leading to vastly increased 
soil erosion and increased siltation and eutrophication of rivers ^ streams 
lakes and reservoirs that receive run"off from those lands. Conversion of 
prime farmlands to other uses at the rate of approximately one million acres 
peryear has led to the increasing exploitation of other^ marginal lands, that 
once supported wildlife. ^ , , ' \ - 

Other major threats include accelerated timber sales on the national 
forests, loss of plant diversity *on overgrazed "and frequently degraded range- 
landse and the continued development of the coastal barrier islandSa 

- Energy Cdnsearvation ^ The Conservation Foundation's State of the 
Environment 1982 assessment reported that half of the reduction of energy 
consumption that was achieved^ In the United States in 1981 (compared to 1974) 
can be attributed to the slower rate of economic growth, which shows that we 
stil.1 have a great deal to do on the energy front- 

. - Pollution and degradation of air, land and water s Even though the ' 
environmental decade of the 1970s gave us many new tools r in the form of 
legislation adoptedby Congress, to deal with air, water and land pollution, . 
pesticides, hazardous wastes, and toxic substances, for most of the past 
three years we have been engaged in fighting a defensive battle , trying to 
hold the line against the Reagan Administration's atten^ts to weaken. the 
regulations promulgated under authority of those acts, to prevent the adopting 
of crippling amendinents as eadi of those acts oome up for reauthorization, and 
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to resist the Administration's massive cuts in funding for the U.S. 
Environment Protection Agency, which has the key role in administering each" 
of these acts. 

We have yet to find means of effectively addressing some 'of the critical - 
underlying issues, such as the development of ecologically sound practices for 
agricultural lands, practices that will reduce the present enormous rates of 
soil erosion and its massive contribution to non-point pollution in the run- 
^ off waters . . . the extremely high rate of water withdrawals for public water 
supplies, generation of electricity, and irrigation that by 197S, eight years 
ago, had reached the rate of 1,972 gallons of water per person per day in the 
United States . . . the continued overdrafts of groundwater in large portions 
of the Southwest and the Great Plains ... the continued contamination of 
both groundwater and surface water supplies by toxic substances. 

" Sale of the pubric lands i We have been able to enlist the public in 
opposition ,to the Beagan Administration's proposals for a massive sell-off of 
the public lands and waters. Similarly, we have continued our opposition to 
unsound and environmentally destructive water projectS"dam-bu±lding, inter- 
basin transfers, stream diversions, and stream channelization. We have von 
some victories, as in the case of the deauthorization of the Dick^^y-Lincoln 
l>ams project in Maine, but we are on the verge of losing the battle on pother 
eqTially-destructive water projects , such as the Garrison Diversion and the 
Tennessee-Toiribigbee Waterway, to name just two of the nation's ecologic 
disasters-'in-tjhe-making. ' " 

- Global environmental Issuesj This,toprc was so ably reviewed last 
night by Hoel Brown of UNEP. But our glonal environmental problems are 
immense and in fact may threaten the long-term stability of the planet's 
life-support systems. Growth of the human popxilation ... widespread , de- 
forestation, together with the threatened loss, by the turn of the century, 
of half' a million species of flora and fauna and all of the irreplaceable 
genetic diversity represented in those species * * * widespread pollution of 
the air, the land, and the water by the same pesticides and ^ industrial 
chemicals and toxic substances that we are only now learning to control in 
the developed coiontries . . - widespread water shortages, loss of topsoil, 
and decline in the fertility of agricultural lands ... desertification . . . 
bverharve'sting of uhe womd's oceanic fisherijes ... a variety of threats to 
the atmosphere, including steadily increasing^ concentrations of CO^ from man's 
burning of fossil fuels,' possible destruction :Of the ozone layer that shields 
ail life from certain, ionizing radiations, and the long-range transport of 
air pollutants that we have come to know as the acid rain problem . - . an^ a. 
widening economic gap between the developed and the developing countries . . , 
all of these are part of the problem and the challenge to ourselves as en- . 
vironmental educators and as responsible citizens. 

So .there's much left for us to do, and on. a global stage. Our ,confidence 
in environmental education bix>adly defined as an ^answer to many environmental 
problems is well-placed* But we will have to" go far beyond our present circle 
of cooperators to get the job done-; 

I see two kinds of needs I'd like to bring to your attention in the time 
I have left. One has to do with the scope of your subject matter— the. next 
step, if you" will, from awareness to. action. The' other has to do with your' 
political clout as a pfofession--yo\u: lack of it, rather, and how^ to get it. 
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What we do in environmental education shoxild be seen as the natural 
extension of the civics clas^ses we all took early in our education. Citizen 
involvement in government shoxild be one of our explicit objectives. We must 
prepare today's young people to take active roles as adults in our partici- - 
patory democracy, to- make the link between nature and the threats to it em- 
bodied in wrongheaded public policies/ and to piirsue peacefxil means of_ 
correcting those policies. * . 

In my opinion^ the environmental education community is doing a dis-. 
service unless it uses examples from^ the real world and shows linkages between 
man's actions and their effects on our environment. Students are ready to 
make the connection — at least at junior high school level—between some kind 
of resource development activity and the preservation of a healthy ecosystem. 

For example, our teachers at the Audubon Camp of the West are expected 
to talk about USE)A Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management planning and 
management programs for the Wind River Kange, not just talk about identifi- 
cation of plants .and animals and how the ecosystem works. Similarly, our 
naturalists at the Schlitz Audubon Center near I'dilwaukee are not talking jxist 
about what is present on the grounds of the center, but go, beyond the center's 
boundaries to show the effect of man's' practices on the water quality .of .Lake 
Michigan, toxics ^in waterways^ loss of prime farmland in the region, and 
effects on wildlife. - ' 

As' to indications of this profession's lack of political clout and its 
apparent lack of national success in this regard — look at the repeated fail- 
ures to obtain adequate funding under the federal Environmental Education Act 
of 1970! Whatever became of this program? Bill'Stapp at Ann Arbor and 
others received some grants in the early years,* but I haven't heard of it 
lately. , ' 

The minor status of the environmental education xmits of our federal land 
management agencies may be suggested by the fact that, had a personal friend 
temporarily assigned to the USDA Forest Service's environmental education 
headquarters team not stopped by to .say hello one day, when I was assistant 
secretary' in charge of the agency, I woxildn't have known there was such an 
activity going on there. I never found myself addressing its status or its 
funding level, which I suppose disappeared' within the aggregate "Recreation" 
program account befbre I ever saw the budget. 

The federal-grants -to-school-districts program for environmental education 
demonstration projects and "E.E." curricula design work ... the federal re- 
source agency interpretive programs .... the poorly-funded Renewable 
Resources ^Extension Act of 1^78 . . these are just examples known to me of 
what must be a much larger universe of existing and potential , publicly funded 
environmental' education efforts 'at all levels-of government which might spring 
to life if defined' and effectively lobbied for. 

.No'public program ever is authorized, nor does it last long once 
authorized, without a continuing campaign to encoiirage the responsible 
elected and'appointed officials, to start it up and keep it 'going. That 
encoiiragement can run the gamut from letters and visits to campaign contri- 
butions and door-to-door vote- canvassing to assiire re-election of key^ 
legislators. ' * , 
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Given that you have associated yourself with one or more professional 
associations such as the sponsors of this Congress^ I urge you to take the 
next step personally^ if you haven't done so already: Join an env^onmental 
activist group with a strong lobbying presence in Washington^ D,C* and some 
state- capitals^ such as Audubon^ Sierra Club/ or the National Wildlife 
Federation, Assist its ^chapter volunteers with their local projects^ but 
don't fail to work through the organization's national policy and priority- 
setting process as well^ to press the group as a whole to speak for enhanced 
environmental education programs as opportunities such as Department of 
Education' and resource-management agency budget hearings come along both in 
Washington and in state capitals. 

What have the national environmental organizations done to assure com- 
munication and coordination anongf themselves/ and occasionally joint repre- 
sentation and a common front on key matters on which they agree? Mechanisms 
include the Natural' Resources Council of America^, and. more recently an in- 
formal quarterly get-together of the chief executive officers of the ten 
largest national membership environmental groups^ known as the Group of Ten 
for lack of any other name. Various important joint projects are initiated 
or blessed in this forum. 

Other examples, include the Washington-based National Associatioii of State 
universities and Land Grant Colleges^ with its specialized corps of lobbyists 
vhich represent the so-called Ag l^afia^ and the ^d hoc effort conducted a few 
years ago by the land grant university cooperative extension directors who^ 
dissatisfied with their NASULGC'^reoresentation, pooled their financial re- 
sources and hired their own Washington^ D,C, lobbyist to go for additional 
federal funding. That's what the con^jetition^ in a sense^ is up to. 

Interested in finding out just what such representation might cost? 

Suppose you could find one of tl>e major national environmental associa-. 
tiOTs with a strong general interest^^iri environmental education^ without 
enough' existing staff resources to coyer legislative and administrative, 
actions on your projects^ - but with r6qiii^in its Washington office for another 
person or two. You might be able to buy "yourselves one full-time Washington 
lobbyist for a. year by contributing something like $75^000 to that host ' 
organization earmarked to cover "youj^" person's salary^, fringes and overhead, 

Sound too expensive? Then conduct your fundraising campaign aimed at 
buying part of one person^s time, Therfe are plenty of consultant/lobbyists 
with environmentalist ' credentials' available for hire in Washington^ D,C, 
these daySf usually at law firms. 

Of course/ before you hire a lobbyist^ you'd better agree on what you'd 
like him or her to try to accoit^lish. And that's a subject worth an entire 
day's — or week's—discussion by„ itself. 

Bat wouldn't it be great to have moved to a consensus on your^political 
objectives and have found a way to develop such a war chest? As the Tbilisi 
Declaration states^ "To make an effective contribution Itowards improving the 
environment^ educational action must be linked with legislation^ policies^ 
measured of control and the decisions that governments may adopt in relation 
to the human envirojimentV - I couldn't . haye said it better myself. 



The National Audubon Society was foionded as a citizen action organization 
/"^d continues to become stronger as a society committed to developing an en- 
vlxoimien tally literate and politically active citizenry. Audubon is not \ 
kffaid^o state that it is in the business of teaching values,, for environ- 
mentaL education is a value-laden process* We use the^epvironment*' f or education, 
we can educate for the environment, but we cannot lose sight of the serious 
responsibility of communicating the need to redirect attitudes and behaviors 
about the environment. And we litigate and lobby*; And so can you. 

Let's try to leave this Congress with a Burlington Declaration in hand, 
like the famous Tbilisi Declaration, but mote specific at the national level 
' as to how we*re going to get from here to there ... ^o*s responsible . . » 
and when each step is to happen. 

\ Environmental educators must be active in protecting the environment 
^ about which they teach, miess they make that connection, there may be no 
i environment left to teach about. Environmental politics, after all, is not 

that nasty and brurish a biisiness — in fact, I and my colleagues rather enjoy 

participating in it. 

Three points in closings - ^ ' 

Education is front-page news today. It*s .become an imtportant election 
issue. ' So has the environment. . Piggyback on that momentum. Insist that 
environmental education flanks be part of every candidate's education and 
environment platforms. Write-.them, and- give them to the candidates for 
their adoption. , " 



Join forces with other environmental educators and communicators* Form 
a coalition, a' common front. Unity is essential, particularly if you*re to 
be able to reach out helpfully to the global community. 

Finally, be assured^ that environmental education is basic education * 
What could be more basic than the survival of life-support "systems of the 
planet? The ecosphere is the home we all live in.. 

The fact that you*re all here and working together means you*re on your 
way to success.. Good lu«dc, and thank you for yoiir 'attention, 



ERIC 
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• Re-grounding in Nature: 

A. Contemporary Perspective of the Evolution of Natural Consciousness 



Boh Saji^les* ' 

Part thg ways of mind ' ' - 

Section 1, Mind, 3egirininq explores the concept of "virtual conscious-, 
ness." Virtual Consciousness is that form of "knowing" that provides an 
intrinsic regularity to the basic ways the world seems to work. 

In Section 2, Models of Mind , a brief excursion is made into brain- 
mind function. Primary emphasis is given to the -interpretive consequences 
of studying the brain from bottom to top, from front to back, and from side^ 
to side. ^ \ 

Section 3 introduces The Holonomic Mind by weaving together findings 
from the neiirosciences , physics, ^d macrodynamics. The intended outcome 
is to create a way of looking at mind -function as a structurally synchronous 
cx>nsequence of the way the universe functions. 

Section 4^ Opeir Mind , poses'the notion that our traditional view of the 
brain as an'organ ^tias created a rather closed-system perception about mind 
fuijj^tion* The holonomic model extends the interpretation of mind function 
so that what has been traditionally called para-normal becomes only a 
variation of that which the brain normally performs* 

Section 5, Holonomy , a siiinmary, elaborates on the implications of 
simultaneity and unity between the brain/mind system and natural/planetary 
systems. 



Part 11^ CULTURE. AND MIND 

A change of. focus. .Whereas Part One was an exploration of sjome 
theoretical and scientific postures regarding the mind, this, next portion 
provides a new background. This new background will be expressed through 
the medium of people ... human perspectives as seen against the larger 
tapestry of culture. ' j 

Section 6, Toward a Holonomic Culture , is an essay on culture. This 
perspective is richly endowed by Charles Reich,, an historian who. wrote of 
cultural evolution in a somewhat ecological sense, although he did not use 
the term. As I interpret Reich, he paints a broad-brush portrait of the 
evolution of American technological society. 



*Jfr. Sampras Is author of "Mind- of Our Mother/' publlshBd by Addison^- 
f/esiey Co., 1931 , from which these notes are abstracted. T^ag provided 
thB basis for the coim^tary he usad urith his slide prBs^tation at the 
Ccffigress* He r.^ld^s at Hawlcsong, Boulder, CO* 



Section ?> Holonomy and '^he Person ^ extracts the persc^ out of the 
fabric of culture and examines the individual personality. The perspectives 
of O.J. Harvey are central. Harvey sees individual people and their per- 
sonalities as exemplars of the elements of society to which they express 
allegiance. Harvey's work clearly provides detail as to how individuals 
may be both the scxilptors^nd sculptured of the social ecology* 

In Section 8^ Evolutiori; the Person and the Culture ^ we explore the 
mechanisms of evolution^ including a description of how the process cr'eates 
options through which individuals express their roles in a culture. Sccial 
or cultural consciousness establishes human ecologies. . .yet the collect '/e 
we know to be society is but an expression of an aggregate of v individuals. 
In a sense^ an Individual may enter the evolutionary process at will. . .but 
only as an individual. Human beings have the capacity to give themselves 
consciously to evolution. ^ 



Part III; VISION BORN ftlTHIN 

Inherent within us is a genetic tendency toward survival. Section 9^. 
The Way of Life ^ explores the iinplicaticns and consequences^ of these iiiborn 
tendencies. This genetically endowed form of survival is not one of tooth' 
and claw. . .not one of "closed system" thinking. Rather^ it is one of 
open systeitis. It will require wisdom^ openness^ and. a sense of harmonic 
blending. ^ ' . 

Section 10^. Toward, a Blending ^ begins with a synthesis of- the "way of 
life" and hoj^pnoray^ and it continues to. place this synthesis on the matrix 
of consciousness. It does so by exploring the notion that it is the mind 
which will inevitably recognize its "natural" harmony and blend those with 
cultural choices. 

Section 11 f Whisperings within r creates a reference model for what 
many have called the transformation.-^ -I'dresent the argument that only 
through honoring those iimate human tendeticies .toward affiliation^ empathy^ 
and autonomy ^- can transformation and survival be ^insured. The distinction 
between true autonomy and the "narcissism" spoken to by closed-system 
oriticSf is ' made. This.^ section ends with'=.a descriptive, model of the 
elements of the paradigm shift taking place in coi^teit^jorary society. This 
final synthesis is drawn from history f biology ^ and psychology. 

part IV; WORLDS IN VIEW . ^ ■ . ' ' • . 

^ - ^ 

As vital as are the iir^lications drawn from historical^ biological^ and 
p-sychological evolution^ another even more exciting issue emerges. This 
emergent issue is the^ nature, of the evolution of consciousness. Section 12 ,. 
Wind Evolving ^ extends the premises of Section 1^ Hindf Beginning . Con- - 
sciousness is born of the physical ^stuff of the Universe^ that patterned-)'" 
form of energy we 'call matter. Matter in its simplest forms possesses 
innate tendencies to configure with other forms. Each configuration follows 
in form an expression of this consciousness. The evolution of consciousness 
is thus not bound to the time-ordered, sequence of events inherent in 
clasln^ca^lr historical explanations of sociaJr and biological evolution. At 
firsts the process is virtual or non-ref lective; later^ its complexity 
resxilts in reflective consciousness. 



Section 13^ East/West^ Nortn/South f is an explanation of how different 
^cultures hav^e created forms of consciousness consistent with their chosen 
patterns of mind function. The most obvioxis^ and by far the most popular^ 
distinction lies in the coitroarisons between Eastern and Western conscious- 
ness. These are examined briefly ^ and then what is considered a far more 
important distinction is made. . .that between Northern and Southern con- 
sciousness. Northern hemisphere conscioxisness includes both Eastern and 
Western traditions and has historically weaned consciousness away from 
nature and deeper into cultural vision. .Southern hemisphere consciousness 
has invested far less in culture and instead has maintained the centrality 
of nature in all its institutions* 

Section 14^ Nana I Ke Kumu. . .Look to the Source ^ celd^rates the 
possibilities^ blending the technocratic consciousness' of the North* with 
the more planetary vision of the South* Distinction is again made between 
religiosity and spirituality^ with spirituality cast as the primary medium 
through which a holonomic^ evolutionary world view may be created. 
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The JCnvironment Today — The Correspondent's Perspective 



I now work in Washington, that most aimising city where* James Watt' de- 
fined hard, acid/ rock as "The Beach Boys," and other follies. When I got 
^to Washington several years ago, I really didn*t know What Government 
regulation was, /and this is the topic I cover. Now, as you all know, Bonald ' 
Keagan is President, and cairpaigrted on a platform of cutting taxes, balancing 
the budget, rai'sing defense spending, and cutting government red-tape. In 
retrospect, we lean all acknowledge, whatever your political persuasion, any- 
boty who can do all of those things at the same tijne should not.be running 
for president j he should be_ele cted to be God! We now see in hindsight ^ 
that this is not possible to do at the same time, fiutT you all recall that 
Reagan campaigned successfully against the ,OSHA inspector, and against the 
Image that somehow we in the 'United States are bound up in. this regulatory 
red-tape which [is too expensive, and is not really doing the job* 

i . 

Let^s pause for a moment and go back and look at the development of the 
environmental movement in this country. It started in the era of the sixties 
each era has its own special political character. The sixties were, of 
course, the era. of protest. Civil rights, the anti-war movement, and during 
that era was spawned the popular consciousness for the environmental movem^t. 
People started protesting against thosi^ dirty old polluters. Kalph Nader had 
started late in the fifties, and by now the country was focusing its ^ 
attention on what could and should be done,. within the law, to prevent en- 
vironmental pollution. As we 'moved into the seventies - T^m Wolf dubbed the 
seventies the "me" decade - ws all came as a nation very much more reflective. 
We began to look into the parts of our psyches as to where we were going and 
what was really iit^rtant for me - what^did I really want out of my life. 
And in that ^respect the environr'^ntal movement gained momentum. It*s some- 
what ironic now; ais you. all knw, the e?a was fbunded by President Nixon** t, 
of course, am a non-political person, and cannot make any commentl But the 
fact that Bepublican administrations, both Presidents Nixon and Ford, 
tried to encapsulate and use ^ that environmental momentum to form government 
agencies whose job it was to oversee and administer Administration Policy on 
the environment, and to encourage laws which would' see that the environment, 
would not be polluted, that we would begin cleaning up and generally protect 
the health and safety of" ^e American people* That*s a very noble goal. We 
became the leaders in the world in the environmental movement. But as we 
moved on into the era of the eighties, we have moved into a very conservative 
(with a small "c") , and I mean conservative politically,, era,' Generally 
speaking, the American people felt that the government was- too big, taxes 
are too high, and basically we're spending too much and we*re not gettin(g 
enough ' in the way of results. - ^ 

When history is written, I*m sure President Carter- will' be remembe^ed~as 
the most conservative E>einocrat:LC president we have ever had. He decontrclled 
the price of oil.. He was the first one who talked about zero-based budgeting. 



*/fs tjregort? is an ABC Television Correspondent^ ' 
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^rtiich EDnald Eeagan picked up in trying to decrease the Federal deficit, 
because Carter, as we turned into the decade of the eighties, was well aware 
of this national perception that the Government had expanded beyond belief, 
and it was simply time to cut back. As we are now heading toward the middle 
of this decade, we have to look at it from this perspective; Ronald Reagan, 
as you know, cam^ into office to try to 'get government regulators off the 
backs of the people. This was not only his stated goalr he has. gone clearly 
about the duties of doing this. Now, how have we in the media covered this? 

The environmental jnoveinent really started as a protest movement. It was 
really easy to cover: there were people marching up and down carrying signs 
protesting about this or that site, and generating, first on the local level 
and then on the national level, the consciousness of what needed to be done^ 
There are groups that still do this; fcr example, Greenpeace, which got an 
awful lot of publicity recently in their whaling mission into Soviet waters. . 
But they are now the relic of this movement which started in the six.ties, and 
not really the vanguard any more. What they are doing is reminiscent of what 
used to be, and it is unusual rather , than the norm. . So when the environment- 
al movement started, it was really easy to cover ito* We had people protesting 
and we in the media, pur job was to go to the government, to go' to private 
industries and say, "Hey, these people are conrolaining about this problem* 
What are you. going to do about it?" , With enough pressure and enough people 
agitating for something to be done years ago, something was done. 

The problem is that we now have a regulatory atmosphere which .is ex^ 
tremely conplicated. One of the problems I have as a correspondent is that 
the regulations are almost incomprehensible to the general public. You as 
educators are probably equally perplexed about what does the law do; there's* 
a legitimate argument to be made against regulation because the argument we 
made with the law is not really doing what we intended it to do. And we have 
to look at that. I think particularly, for example, of EECRA, the Resource 
Conservaticfli and Recovery Act. That was a Carter Administration program, 
and I would like to stand up here and. applaud everything the Cairter Admini- 
stration did in the environmental field, but X can't, because t^e law. has 
loopholes you could drive a truck throu^; .and they do - the trucks are full 
of hazardous wastel And that law is still on the books. They have not de- 
fined "carcinogens"' under the law. You all remember that it wasn't until 
ordered to by the courts that the Carter Ad3atiinistration actually came up 
with regulations which would implement the ongoing dumping of hazar€ousL,.wasteu 
The only reason RECRA was passed was because of public protest. It had to do 
with a place qalled Love Canal. You all remember what happened there; the 
enormous publicity about* abandoned dump sites. And then the government 
began to feel "you know, we really have to do something about controlling 
abandoned sites. ^ As you all know, the Suiperfund legislation' was passed - 
1*11 have more^to say about that in a moment. The point I woxild like to 
leave with you is that right, now the regulations are so complex it isldiffi*- 
ctilt for experts to understand what indeed they achieve and they don't 
achieve. It's not so siinple any more, as a reporter or educator^or anyone 
else, to simply say "things are black and white." It would be much easier 
if we coxild simply say that this is a good law; this is a bad law. Right 
now we are faced with the possible reauthorization of the Clean. Air Act. 
Congress, in its wisdom, has made a lot of noise about it, .but hasn*^t really 
done anything about it. The Administration, in its wisdom, tossed it right 
over to Congress, coming out in the middle of last year with a set of 
principles' about what it is that they wanted to do, and at the moment we 



have a stalemate in this and 'many other environmental areas. There are some ' 
good people in Washington^ no matter what you believe ^ who are tryi^ig within 
the government to accon^ilish the purpose of good environmental regulation;* 
It is very complicated to understand and even more complicated to unravel. 
At the network on the evening news show we have thirty minutes - well, we 
* really have twenty^two minutes of usable time when you take away all the 
commercials. The average story that I would do on the evening news broad- 
case is about a minute/fifteen to a minute/thirty.. Have you ever tried to 
explain something like the EPA's lead-content rules in a minute/ fifteen? 
It is indeed a challenge. This brings me to my next point. 

At the networks, in order to cover environmental regulations, the single 
biggest obstacle we have, since we are a visual medium, we need the pictures! 
I was telling some friends I was once privileged to do a story five or six 
years ago on the Adirondacks about acid rain. Well, I had to sit in that 
really ugly area in Septeniber and October, with all. those ugly trees, raiting 
for it to rain .into certain lakes. ' It took days ! I somehow suffered it 
through, and we gbt the story on. It is.difficult to illustrate general - 
environmental stories' the one^ that comes to mind is the Clean Air Act. 
Whenever I want to do a story about the clean air - well how in heck do you 
illustrate it? Well, what if it's not smoggy that day in L.A.? We have to 
plan to< have the footage available should some general story break. Now, if 
we are covering a particular story about a particular dump, a particular en- 
vironmental problem, that's easy to illustrate.^ But when something breaks at 
the last moment a lot depends on how much of the footage we can get. I'm 
very often indebted to^ environmental groups who, while the government will 
not provide footage, tfsey have their own. I think of one exan5)le. When I 
was covering radioactive waste dunging in the oceans, an environmental group 
provided us with footage which showed the barrels, some of which were leak- 
ing, and they even had pictures of aquatic life that had been mutated as a 
' result of this dumping off the Farallon Islands in California. This' makes 
it extrjsroely easy to do the stbr^' and to illustrate what it is that-we*re 
talking about, whenever I have to cover groundwater policy, how am I going 
to illustrate it? Show running streams, hoping that the audience will, ^ 
with all that running water on the screen, stay for the next commercial 
break to leave the room? There are enormous difficulties . . .? You begin 
to see what I'm talking about. Waste dumps are frequently inaccessible, and 
when a story breaks on one of these cases, it sometimes takes us a coiiple of 
days because it will be in some remote area where we can't readily get 
pictures even through our affiliates. What we^as a network have to try to 
do is to be prepared, and try to shoot these things in advance^, so" that when 
the government drops a little niibbin on us in a policy^ or non-policy or 
withdrawal of a policy, or whatever that particular story happens to be, we 
are able to cover it. 

The third difficulty that we all have is determining what the story is. 
When you are covering ageribies like^the ^EPA, it is sort of an amorphous mass, 
and things sort of evolve and its like the flow and ebb of the tide, and its 
very difficult to catch a snap-shot of what is happening at any given time. 
For example, several months before the EPA Superfund scandal erupted, some- 
, body leaked me what was to be the EPA's groundwater policy, it was a 
finished announcement which they were, going to make. We vaiited to get the 
footage, so I saidr give me the policy, I will go and see what I can do to 
illustrate it, because I was going to' have a difficult time trying to ' ' 
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illustrate a policy without thinking about what sort of shooting we could do. 
The policy was going to" be announced at a news conference; the news confer-* 
ence was cancelled and that's the last I ever heard of itl The groundwater 
policy we've been waiting for for years is still floating around in that 
.agency somewhere, in never-never land, and of course nothing- can be decided 
at the monjent because the new administrator, Mt. Ruckleshaus, has to have 
time to review everything that's going on. It's very difficult at any given 
inoment to determine exactly what the story is* This brings me to the v^iole 
idea of enforcement. 

If you can do one thing as opinion leaders, as educators, to make young 
people of this country more aware, you must make them aware of the difference 
between singly having an environmental law on the books and enforcing it. I 
don't know how many of you remember when Mrs. Burford was accused of telling 
a gasoline refiner in New Mexico "don't worry about the regulations - we're 
not going to. enforce them anyway." Budget cutbacks in this administration 
are always in the enforcement area. We must all become more sophisticated 
in the way we look at and cover and teach these issues, to look not only at 
what law is b^ing passed, but how it i$ being enforced. Whatever the rules 
are, we have to look at the resources available for the endorcement of them, 
This : is what administrations never talk -about. They talk about what they 
have achieved in the way of environmental law, ,but we have to look at the 
money devoted to enforcement. ^ Very few people go throu^ the. budget to 
determine what it is* Which is v^iy you, as educators, bear the primary 
responsibility for young people^ becoming more and more sensitive to the en^ 
vironment, to conservation, to what is happening to all of our natural ^ 
resoiirces, because these issues are not going to go away. The' environment 
is a political issue. It will be a political issue in the 1984 campaign. 
Education is also an issue. The Hepublicans, in m^r opinion, underestimated 
the value of the environmentalists. They saw that there was no real en- 
vironmental protest movement - everything seemed to be going along pretty 
well. What they forgot is that it was basically the upper middle class and 
the Republicans living in those nice suburban neighborhoods, who wanted to 
preserve what they have, who began to worry about "is the drinking water 
safe? Are they going to clean up -the hazardous waste site? Is it going to 
leach into our drinking water supplies and kill us?" 

The other problem I have as a correspondent is the "carcinogen-of-the- 
week" phenomenon. editors say "so what else is new? what gives us cancer 
today?" We have as a nati-en become somewhat blase about the "carcinogen-of- 
the-week" phenomenon, and this applies most particxilarly to the environment, 
because the environment is not going to poison or kill us today; it's going 
to be over a long period of time. We've got to plan ahead, and Washington is 
'not really known for -its foresight. They think ahead as far as the next - 
election. But, Washington responds to communi^ty pressurel The one thing 
that you as citizens, educators, and/opinion leaders can do is to. organize 
locally if you have environmentaL concerns. .There is a tremendous resurgence 
at the grassroots leveL of environmental concern in the eighties, with every 
good reason. There are hazardous waste dumps in every Congressional districta 
If you are involved with a groi:^ living in one of those districts, write 
your Congress-people. They will respond. They only respond to the ones 
that scream the loudest, in John Naisblt^s book "Megatrends," which i. . 
commend to you most highly, you will see that he talks about decentralization 
that we are all facing, and that efforts of government are going to have tq 
take place, not at the national level, but at the local and state level. 



where smaller groups who are ^organized, who have something to say about the 
environment and what's going on, can make a imich bigger difference. It is 
very exciting, when we see big. environmental stories like Times Beadia The 
State of Missouri knew about the situation 'for years, but it wasn't imtil 
local people got organized, got angry, started, protesting, that the situation 

with the dioxin hit the headlines, 

(J 

To sxim up; ^ you as educators, as opinion, leaders, =have the brunt of the 
responsibility. ' If we are tb^have environmental consciousness in the 
eighties; and I believe groundwater, and the availability of fresh water, is 
going to become the environntental issue of the eighties, and there is 
precious little being done right now by the Congress or. Admin isv<rat ion on 
this d.ssue - it is up to us as citizens, it is up to the young people to be 
educated about what it means that water isn't automatically goi^ig to be 
there, safe and pure to drink. . The' bottom line is the total body burden. 
If we breathe air that is polluted, if we drink water, that has contaminants, 
'if we are exposed to carcinogens in the environment, more of us will pay the 
price; we will simply die earlier. There is a government report put out 
recently which traces most causes of cancer to the environment. Many of 
these chemicals are not regulated at all, OSHA regulations are not being . 
issued. ' Only a small number of people are concerned - unions mainly* Re- 
cently,, the National Petroleum Institute decided voluntarily- to have gas 
dealers put up warning signs at the pump "this coxild be hazardous to your 
health," Industry is beginning to make some moves* We will not question 
their motives, because obviously if they waxn people they may not have as 
much liability in case they are ever sued* But government is really not 
doing it, and this is where you can all come in.. We in the media only con- 
vey and report what is happening; we do not make the news* The more conscious 
you can make young people of tiie need to conserve and preserve what we have - 
we have lost our position as tiie premier environmentalists in the world. 
.Progress is coming very slowly now; which is why I feel ;phat in this decade 
there's going to be^a great renewal and revival of envirmmental concern. 
It is you who have the primary responsibility of achieving it,. Thank you* 
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Environmental and Educational Qnality: A Time for Action 



'".^ David Freeman* 

I understand .that many of you are here to, hammer out a national 
policy for envixonmental education* 'Vou are considering a number of 
specific recommendations that seem useful. But I'd like to step back 
and explore with you a few fundamental ideas about environmental education, 
particiAlarly as they relate to what we are doing at TVA aind what we all 
might do as concerned environmentalists, 

To^build a society and economy that will preserve the environment, 
we need first to build the environmental knowledge and sensitivity of-oxir 
people. One depends on the other. Just as no. democracy can expect to 
remain free in a state of ignorance, we cannot ^expect to maintain a 
wholesome environment unless our people are environmentally informed^ 

The acid ^ain problem is a perfect example of how a little bit of 
knowledge mixed with a lot of ignorance can lead to big trouble • Whjen 
we first started controlling air pollution from power plants and large 
industrial facilities what we knew— or thought we knew— took us down ths 
wrong trail. Back then, tall stacks were considered to be a key part of 
the air quality solution- They did alleviate the local air pollution 
problem, but allowed large amounts of pollution to flow into the upper 
atmosphere. The sulfur and nitrogen was blown away — out. of sight and out 
of mind. Now we know all too well that what goes up as emissions of 
sulfur and nitrogen ^mes. down as acid rain, . 

Five years ago TVA was the nation's largest single source of sulfur 
dioxide pollution, discharging 2,4 million tons each year, TVA has cut 
this in half, reducing the atmosphere's sulfur dioxide burden by 1-2 
million tons annually. This reduction was done at a cost that caused 
rates to increase between six and eight percent. 

We have "gone from being the Nation's single worst air polluter to 
leading the industry in the reduction ^of pollution. We are proof, that 
it can be done, and done without an \inbearable strain, on rates, And we 
are prepared to niake further reductions as part of a national effort. 

At TVA we are teaching with our actions as well^as our words. We 
b€;lieve TVA has one of the Nation's finest . programs in environmental 
education, but it would be a massive exercise in hypocrisy if TVA were ^ 
still sending , needless tons of pollutants into the air'every day. 

We demonstrate our cpmmitmient "to the environment through the 
educational programs we sponsor and througfi our efforts to serve as an 
envizionmental example within the Tennessee Valley, Since 1978, TVA's 
environmental record includes the following accomplishments: 

— We have made conservation and the use of renewable sources 
of energy a principal- source of power, • 
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— Through our conservation investments, TVA has built, the power 
equivalent of one large power plant at a small fraction of the 
cost, . " - 

— We have halted the construction of eight nuclear power plants, 
and have no plans to build new ones.. 

" We have initiated projects to reduce dissolved oxygen depletion 
in the waters below TVA dams. This is a serious water quality 
problem below most dams ' throughout the country.]' TVa has 
recognized this problem and is perfecting a solution. 

^ — We have helped farmers reduce soil erosion fay, demonstrating such^ 
soil-conserving techniques as no^till planting, which is now being 
used on more than 250,000 acres in west Tennessee and Alabama. 

— We have halted the construction of new dams, . stopped environmentally 
destructive stream channelization projects, and acquired sites 
along the remaining streams in the Valley for river recreation, 

— We have taken a public stand in favor of the reenactment of the 
* Clean Air Act and the Clean Water Act, without any weakening , 

amendments, and^'are actively , seeking legislation controlling power' 
plant emissions to reduce the problem of acid rain, 

TVA in recent years has become a major force in the Valley for 
environmental protection and enhancement. As we see it, our environmental 
initiatives are a necessfury part of teaching by example. There is a 
certain tinith to the old saying, "Actions speak louder than words." 

^But words and the knowledge they bring are. important, too. Recognizing 
the irt^rtance ,of environmental education, TVA is sponsoring a variety .of 
educational programs for students, teachers, and the general public. We. 
are investing about $500,000 this year in support of six university-based 
centers for environmental and energy education. Bach center provides' * 
teacher training, conducts research on environmental education^, and renders 
service to local school districts. Their programs reach almost three 
quarters of a million students ' throughout the Valley,' 

TVA's Land Between The Lakes" (LBL) offers another good' example of 
our environmental education efforts. This 170,000-acre site located 
-flin western Kentucky was developed njenty years' ago Tby TVA as a national 
demonstration project in outdoor recreation, environmental education, 
.and resource management. It dra^f^s about two million visitors a year- 
It's one of our best kept secrets but we are now engaged in an effort 
to put LBL on the map, y ^ . ^ 

Educational programs at LBL ore delivered through fpxir interpretive 
centers designed to teach people about themselves, their history, and 
their environment while they are having fun, LBL's Homeplace-1350 is a 
living history farm replicating the lifestyle and farming practices^of a 
rural family -in the first part of the 19th century, A planetarixam brings 
visitors back into,„the present and launches them into the future 
emphasizing the concept of Spaceship Earth, 



LBL's Environmental Education Center offers summer training programs 
for teachers* The teachers camp at the Center for a week and use its 
resotirces and staff in developing environmental materials and programs^ 
that can be taken back to their local schools. Additionally, those teachers 
who complete the camp can bring their students to the Center during the 
next school year and use their materials there. This year over 7,500 
students and teachers from 14 states ^will participate in the Center's 
programs. ' 

Environmental programs at LBL rea.ch across the country, particularly 
through the involvement of colleges and universities. For instance, an 
internship program giving college students work experience as well as 
environmental training draws students from across the country, apd from 
five other nations Several university consortia are cpsponsoreo^by LBL, 
such as the consortiijm on environmental interpretive centers which involves 
Michigan state University, Ohio State University,. Kansas State university,^ 
Pennsylvania State University, and Texas A&M- Helping these fine 
universities keep their programs and staff up^to--date helps students 
throughout America. 

" I mention what TVA has done through its words and actions in part ^ 
because we are proud" of such efforts. Additionally,, they illustrate 
the positive accomplishments of a governmental agency committed to the 
wise use and protection of our natural resources* We are responding to 
environmental needs on a regional basis , and clearly see the need for 
similar vork on the national level- , ^ 

■ ■ ■ ' . y 

A concerted federal effort in environmental education is called for. 
A basic need is to learn , more about the environment through research and 
development. We are still plagued by ignorance on most environmental 
issues. And we^can develop better technical fixes* .But it is equally 
important that we disseminate knowledge about the environment , through a 
variety of educational initiatives. 

We know that the federal government— through its. actions and words— needs 
to be a leader in this effort* People will, of course, squabble over where 
such "a federal effort should be bureaucrat ica3J.y located* Should it be 
assigned to. an existing agency such as the Environmental Protection Agency, 
or shoxild some new office or agency be created? Let^ me say that getting . 
^the job done is more important than where the office is or whose name is 
on the door^ 

Today there is strong support for environm^^ntal protection* But 
protection without education is just half the formula for the environmental 
quality* ■ _ , 

For too long we Jhave built our enviifenmental policies, and educational 
programs as well, on fear— fear of depletion and fear of ruin* * Fear was 
effective. in waking up many Americans from an environmental slxxmber because 
the fears had a solid foundation* In 1970 we were headed toward real 
disasters from dirty air, strip mining, rivers that were open sewers, and ^ 
the like* As I said, there ai::e still a number, of real problems that cry. 
out for action--*acid rain, toxic chemicals; and soil erosion are examples. 
But fear alone is n^t enough. It was once useful, but a strong foundation, 
of knowledge is nee^d for the futtire. 
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In trie past., environmental policies and learning programs sprung up 
all too frequently in reaction to disasters,' The Three-Mile Island 
incident generated new policies on nuclear power-plants. Love Canal 
stirred concern over toxic dumps* Dead lakes are stirtfiilating various 
proposals to control acid rain. Our policies; and progrMis became a 
parade of reactions , and' our educational programs- rest^ on a foundation 
of fear and disaster, ./ \ ^ 



We must' now, stidve to develop a positive environmental ethic — an 
awareness that a wholesome^ environment is a necessary and desirable 
part ,of our life, an appreciation for the beauty- .and sophistication of 
nature, and a commitment 'to- its protection, I believe people instinctively 
know and appreciate the value of really clean air and water. That's the 
reason they come to the mountains on vacation. 

The fear of disaster has to be dismaiit'led as the centerpiece of our . 
environmental efforts and be replaced with the joy of breathing really 
ciean air, swimming' in really clean ^ater,- and seeing a green cover on the 
land. This can become the driving force for a nation of environmentalists, 

ParlTo^'^^is ethic requires that we work together in determining a 
desirable environmental and economic future, and in specifying concrete 
staps needed to secure its realjiization. In doing so, we will find 
ourselves anticipating and planning together b^sed on what 'is desired, 
rather than reacting'to the brush fires of the^ past. Here,, again, we 
can see the need for increased RSD and more' forward-looking educational 
programs, ■ , 

Shifting from a foundatioi> of fear and reaction to a foundation of 
anticipation will require considerable thought and public education. 
The,re is no better time than now to* begin this shift, and there is no 
better group than this one to carry it out, . . ^ 

Essential to triis effort is a recognition of the pbnnection between 
environmental quality and educational -quality. This connection has two 
dimensions- ' First, the quaiit/ of our environment depends, in part, on 
the quality of our programs in environmental education. Without a sound 
knowledge and appreciation of the natural wdi;ld, we can't expect the 
general public to develop a^^sitive environmental ethic. ' This part of 
the connection is fairly clear* * - c 

But more fundamentally, ve need to be concerned about the quality of 
our educational systems in genejral. The schools are an ^essential vehicle 
for our particular programs in environmental education. We made sure* 
.those programs were in good^shape, but neglected the health of the system , 
as a whole^^ It's time now to realize that ar person's ability to grasp and 
use environmental knowledge is not^ separate jfrom tjieir general ability, to 
think, ■ " . ' . 

Unless our schools stress excellence and instill the joy of learning in 
students, they are not going to be interested in environmental education, ~- 
rauch less knowledgeable. The failures in math and science education are 
in a very real way failures in environmental education. 
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We cannot afford to continue narrow-mindedness and self-centeredness. 
There is no way that .environmental education can really irtrprove if our 
school systems don't improve. Simply put^ our environment will never' be 
in better shape than the minds of. our people. . . * 

Environmentalists face a challenging future. That future will be 
bright if they roli up their sleeves and help improve the quality of 
educational programs in general, if they help build a positive environmental 
ethic r and if they help all of us teach with our actions as well as our 
words. Providing all that help will ^require a lot of hard work — building 
a future usually-does, . 

TVA stands ready to join with those willing to tackle these difficult 
^asks, .We^'re committed to the environment and the people of the Tennessee 
Valley, We've built ,enough dams and power plants for the time being, and 
now we are out to build a bright future, too — a future based on the 
development and wise use of our resources, especially^ our most important 
resource? our. human resource. 
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Conservation Education — Alive and Growing 

Peter C. Myers* 

' We look back on the conservation movement and the environmental move- 
ment^ and you can look back to, the^ beginning of our country when people . 
came here - and that's what's ca^Ised our problems^ is people. That's what 
continues to cause our prc^l^ns.^ people pressure on what we've got out.^ 
there. We were driving over tiie vertnont landscape this ino'ming, looking' at 
the people building their homes on this pretty good farm ground, vwhere you 
could have dairy cattle and you could raise ^rn, but if I lived in 
Burlington, Vermont, I'd guarantee you I'd be out there in a house, too. 
You can't criticize the people^ but; that's what we deal with in conservation 
and environmental education. 

When we first went Washington^ Mary and I took our kids around ^to 
s^e all the monuments -y&ashington MoniMi^ii^and Lincoln Memorial - and *we ^ 
' got to, Tom Jef fersonl^T'monument. Have" you -ever read all tfie sayings up in ^ 
the top of that-^monument? It's pretty interesting the things Tom thought 
aboutTv One that's not up there, but that he did.say,~which is pretty pro- 
phetic^ Is. that the wealth of our nation is measured by the' depth of our 
topsoil. There are some places in our country not far from here wher^ ^ 
we're down to six to^ eight inches of topsoil crop prodiibtion land. For 
me to tell y6u that we're not going to be able to^feed people within the 
next fifty years is something I caii't tell you^ because there's ottier land 
we carT bring into production. This agricultural production plant we have 
in this country is tremendous* Even though we're in the midst of a drought 
right now^ we can be right back into tremendous surpluses in a few more- 
years. The- fact is^ we've got a year and a half's crops sitting in the-bins^ 



right now, so we don't have that problem. Part of our problem is the fact 
that we are able to produce these xrops. 

What we are trying to do in SCS'is turn these farmers to methods of 
farming where they can produce these crops and still hang on to that val- 
uable topsoil. When, you get down to siic inches of topsoil you've got roots 
that are down in subsoil, and you'rjs not producing that good of a crop. We 
have areas that are in serious troul^le. 

l^hat^'s that got to do with .environmental and conservation education? 
To me, soil conservation is not aU'today" thing. Education- is not a "today" 
thing - it's for "tomorrow and tomo^ow'and tomorrow. It's'still very vital, 
and it*s going to continue to be viVal^ and that's wfty I'm so entil^Jsed 
about this conference. , Here's a place where you can sit down and communi- 
cate. No two groups ^are going to want the same things; they'll go at it a 
little differently. We in our agency have got to respond '-to some of the 
politicians once in a while - we try not to; *we try to be independent - 
but we're still an agency that works f or ^tJSDA and which works for the 
Administration. I've been given a lot of latitude by Secretary Block, 
which is one of the reasons I took the job^ because I'm not too much .of a 
"yes" man. He lets, us run the agency^ which is no<i:oo much of a problem 
because he and I think alike. , . / 
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In soil conservation we*re moving very strongly in educatio7> ^ we 
believe in working with gro\;^s like the boy scouts and girl scouts, land 
recently we've begun working with one of 'the bigger women's grpups' in 
the country. * We think it's very important to work with these volunt;eer 
groups, not to get more money for SCS. so we can hire inore, people, but be-, 
cause we can have more people involved in the problems in our country, 
whether it be wildlife conservation or soil conservation. We believe in 
working with the state agencies^ like the Missouri Conservation Department, 
which has one of the^best conservation education programs in the country. 
Missfouri has an advantage because of its eighth-of-a*-cent sales tax, but 
that didn'.t happen automatically. It happened because people ^Jere con- 
cerned enough about c^onservation - not, only wildlife,- but soil conserva- 
tion - that they worked hard and convinced fifty-one percent of ;the people 
of Missouri that they should pay one eighth of one percent - and we have 
to fight that 'battle eve^ year, because they want to take that' away from 
us, and xise it/^br sewers in St. Louis and Kansas City. 

We can gather in conferences like this and commisserate,; but if we 
don't go home and do^^mething about it, we're not going to accomplish 
anything. We endeavor in the SCS to try to accomplish things.' We try to' 
present information to our clientele and we work with urban as\ well as 
rural people. There are many things that are relevant in soil \conservation 
to urban areas - it*s not just erosion of farmland or-water flooding. We, 
all of us, need to aim for positive, personal decisions based on fact. 
Sometimes we forget and get so emotional that we don*t base our things on 
fact. .A good cas^e in point now is^he use of herbicides on cons esrvat ion 
tillage and no-till^ \ 
« \ 

No-till is probably the newest and most exciting thing that has come 
along in soil conservation in quite a while. We*ve had the knowledge about 
this for about ten years, but it requires ^eed control, as does all ^farmr 
ing. It requires herbicides. Most normal farming operations use herbi- 
cides, but it takes one more herbicide in no-till, and that's\^a "^bum^do^m" 
herbicide to kill the weeds that are present when you plant the crop, \ 
because no-till involves planting the crop right back in what 'is ever on . 
the land, whether -it*s growing weeds, growing gras^^ growing cornstalksV 
whatever. I think/one of the things 'we*re fighting is the concept that all 
herbicides are "Agent Orange," and that's not trua^ l3iere are *a lot of 
good agricultural herbicides. Most break down in about six weeks. All * 
herbicides basically will adhere to the ground, so if you can keep the soil 
in place and keep the soil out of the water, you can keep %he herbicides 
out of the water. Paraquat.. is one of oiir basic bum-down herbicides. It*s 
been getting a lot of bad publicity becaiise of its use on marijuana, but 
people don't have to smoke 'that^stuff when it's been sprayed with herbicide, 
it*s their choice^ ^ It as an effective way to kill marijuana. If people 
would leave marijuana alone, we wouldn't have any problems. That's easier 
said than done, but here we*ve got a good herbicide in our arsenal to use 
in soil conservation that people are fussing^.about. It's the same thing 
with Agent Orange, which' is basically 2*4. 5-T/ which is outlawed in this 
country. * . 

j' . 

* Farmers iJave to ha^ licenses to purchatse herbicides all over the U.S. 
now - a ^fact ^st people don*t know. But we know that no*-till holds soil 
in place, so we*ve got an educational thing that we have to work on, to 
inform the general public (1) how important no-till is'^a*^ (2) that all 



herbicides are not Agent Orange! We*ve got some educating to do. It*s^ 
part of our problem. 

Some of' our professionals in SCS ask "why do we spend $200^000 pul>- 
lishing a book called "Conserving soil" for 6 through 9th graders^ for the 
teachers to use? Why aren't we out there just vorking with . farmers on the- 
land?" . We think that educating future generations is pretty important. 
We know ^that schools are places where information is transferred and life-- 
long attitudes are formed. Voung minds are looking for thiiigs that are 
relevant. We learn in schools that people have different values and needs 
and abilities, and that we can use all of them in this country. The educa- 
tion audience is by far the Istrgest audience in th^ country - 25% of our 
people are directly involved ±n education. So why .are we interested in 
conservation education?' Why not let the- Lord take care of things (and Hef^ 
generally does)? When you look at past civilizations^ you'll realize 
that our natural resources are the basis of our civilization. All you 
^have to do is look around right here in Vermont^ and then go to a country 
like China; where there are no trees leftr and the rivers run dirt-brown 
because the people have used air the vegetation. Look at Africa or South 
America^ where they're plowing lap the jungle. We're sending technicians 
in- to try to 'hold that resource in pl^^ce. We can squander our resource 
base in this country^ too. We have to have citizens that understand the 
resource and the human relationship. This people pressure is a very real 
thing. SCS has a long history of conservation education. There was Hugh 
Hammond Bennett, a real evangelist for soil conservation^ who came in 
during the dxist-bowl days^ when people could visibly see the soil blowing 
away. For those who don't know> we're setting outselyes up to e:q>erience 
that again in the high plaijis^ where there's a ^lot of bare land ready to-, 
blo^^ ifi3we have a couple of dry years^and a lot ^of wind. That's a matter ' 
of fact. . ^ ' . . 

We have a long-standing tie-in with schools ^ working with them on 
presentations, workshops, supplying materials. Our District Conservation* 
ists and our soil technicians work with teachers and in teacher workshops. 
But our real strength remains in personal contacts^. We have a relation^ 
ship with Conservation Districts; which is a separate unit of local 
government with supervisors elected on a local basis^ with meirK)randa of 
agreement, and that is where a lot of our strength comes -from^^ SCS - 
these local lonits that ^ we work -with cooperatively. We've had educational • 
effdrts thatjhave trie^ to provide a factual view of resource issues.'' We 
cooperate whenever requested to help provide teachers with materials they 
can teach their yoiong people.. We don't try to preach SCS or government 
philosophy. We aim to get people together and help them understand re- 
sources and help them act with knowledge in th^ voting booth and on the 
laii4. Not- everybody is going to work on the land^ not everyone is going 
to work in education^ but everyone in this country has the opportunity to 
be a voter. It's just as iirK>ortant to educate the people- that will never 
get involved directly in environmental work 5ls anybody else.. 

What can you expect from SCS in the years' ahead? we're'going to see 
-more educational work with youth and citizens gro'^ps. This is the avenue 
to get the story across to the general public. We hope to provide mater^ 
' i^ls that will really aid educators in the need to conserve soilv If 
there's a need^ we are going to try and fill it. We're committed to con- 
servation and envifbnmental^educationi including wildlife^' soil; you name 
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We think it's important and all interrelated. On the local and state 
level we woxad hope to have increased efforts with colleges and univer- 
sities, and closer ties with local and regional educational groins. We 
^want to support your efforts, and the efforts of other groups like the% 
national Association of Conservation Districts and the. SCSA* Me tiave 
major natural resource problems in this "country. We do have accelerated 
soil erosion* we're farming land now that we didn't farm ten or twelve 
years ago. That^s the real prdblem. we're facing the conversion of 
prime farm land from livestock to field crops, and from farm to ncn-farm 
use — very iii5)ortant in the northeast. 

We're facing problems with the nation's water, especially quality. 
Underground water quality is something that enough people are not. looking 
at - a critical issue. In Arkansas irrigation water is too salty, in spite 
of_the_high_ra inf a 11 there. You read every day about flooding problems,. 
water shortages, animal and solid waste management, to say nothings of en- 
dangered animal and plant species and loss of habitats. People pressure 
^s causing all of this. We can work together to release this people 
pressure, or direct it in the right directions. We all have a brain that 
the Lord gave u&, and I think we can'use it. We^ do see major changes - 
conservation tillage and no-till is cos-t effective. All we have tfi- do is 
convince farmers that it's better , to see crop residues on top of the ground, 
than it is to see bare dirt. . It's hard to change old habits. We think 
computers are here to stay, and we're going to use them more and more. 
We're going to use satellites to take our resource inventories within ten 
years. We're going to k now what's going on out there. We in SCS intend 
to use this technolog/.^ We use electronic snow-measuring instruments in 
the West already, helpful in the prediction of the floods this past year, 
we're just scratching the Surface of space-age technology, we're going to 
see a switch from classroom to open-space; more team^teaching; use of com- 
puters as teaching tools. Back to basics - and what's more basic than 
soil and water? 

I want to encourage you "to push ahead with what you're doing here 
and what you're doing back home with conservation and environmental educa- 
tion. Don't, become discouraged by the problems that education faces 
today. Shrinking .f^inds, lower enrollments, un-motivated students - I 
know you face that. I guess I've always felt that if you took a positive 
enough attitude, about something, and look forward instead of looking back, 
you coxad get something done, work with the resources you have. The 
greatest strength of our educational system is at the local level - not 
in Washington,' That's the^basis of what we're trying to do. in SCS, and 

' I woxild hope that this is the way you woxild look at, educational efforts^ 
We have our local Districts, our local teachers , our District conservation- 
ists at the local level. This is where the agtion is. We intend to focus 

' our direction, , not on great policies and edicts, out of Washington or 
even from Burlingtoni It's going to .be out there working with the 
farmers, convincing them that what they're doing will pay and will con-" 
serve soil 'at the same time. So don't depend on some higher powers or 
some'great universal grant, but go out and work at it. You'd be surprised 

how much local people get_inyo.lyed,..with both money and tim e, if you can 

motivate them-* ' - 




. You're the motivatorsl So, it's really lap to you, I would hope 
you woxild call on SCS' to help. Look them up in the phone book. We've 
got soil conservation experts in every rural county in the nation - 3000 
of them, we're ready and willing to help people who are committed to 
conservation and environmental work. We have a real challenge ahead of 
us. We live in the Garden of Eden in the United States - the best country 
in £he" world, we have a situation' where God's given us the soil and the 
climate and water for an abundant life from new on if we take care of it. 
Thank you. 
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Interest Group: Citizen Organizations 

i ^ 
1 

^ ■ "I 

Qtizen Interest Group Participation [ 

Judith M. Sdhultz* ^ \ , 

Most change emanates from the grass roots, although l^ere arel exceptions. 
Certainly, the environmental movement exemplifies such change. This sort of 
change represents amplification of individualized concern and action, or shi-ft 
from individual to aroup or oraanization. Warren Bennis, former President of 
the Univeris'ty of Cincinnati, employed the term "change agent*" Environ-., 
mentalists, and now more recently environmental educators, serve as \*'chan'ge 
agents" and present a challenge both to the federal government ' and to the 
society at large, " ' " \ 

Individuals soon realize a need to amplify individual efforts and so 
form or act through organizations or interest groups* " I can cite several 
examples. First, I serve on the Environmental Advisory Council to the \City 
of Cincinnati,. ' we serve as the "environmental conscience" to the city,\ Our 
task is in making recommendations to city council. The range of our assign- 
ments is vast,^ from conducting month-long hearings on our 97%*-completed \ 
Zimmer nuclear facility, to evaluating possible accujaulation of dioxin in 
regen-erated activated carbon in our, newly proposed mmiicipal drinking water 
purification process,, and to dealing with the issue involving state EPA 
closure of oxir excellent municipal hazardous waste incinerator (due to non- 
compliance with Clean Air Act regulations on expulsion of salt spray parti- 
culates) . Another example is my association with the' organization Zero 
Population Growth in the 'TOs, Being an ardent supporter of the value of \ 
eriircation, i took upon myself the task of enlarging the focus of the ZPG \ 
B;. .ird of Directors from policy and lobbying to education, ^i^idi was no easy 



task for persons^,^ desiring a "quick fix" approach. Yet, -with the writing o 
one gr'ant proposal which hired our staff director of Pop Ed, I was able to \ 
convince the Board and raise nearly, $350>000 for teacher workshops and \ 
materials from federal and private foundations, in just a few years. The ^ 
second exart^le, the National Association for Environmental Education, of iftfoich 
I am President, has formed as the organization for professionals in the en- ^ 
vironmental education field, NAZE provides communication . among professionals 
through a newsletter, annual conference, workshops, and -conference" proceedings. 
Currently it is organized into sections representing member's interests, 
which are at present non-formal education, (higher) environmental studies, and 
elementary and secondary education, Hopefxilly, this provides for the ampli- 
fication of citizen interests, 

NAEE, * currently a membership service organization, has recently ^stepped 
into the realm of policy and lobbying. On NAEE's behalf, I have testified 
for teaching certification on the state level. We hope within the next year 
to become a vocal and vital, force on the national level for environmental 
education. It is my bias that the rethinking of education in this nation. 



. *Pr, SchulZ'z is j^ssociate Professor of BioJogy and En^^rojunBntal Sc±^c^* . 
Ra^ymond p/aJters College, University of Cincinnati, and President, ;vationaI 
^association for Envlroiunental Educe^tzon. 
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including science education, 'must now include within the '*back to iSasic" 
movement environmental concepts/ The basics have changed or were never 
defined adequately. Environmental (survival) education is and always should 
have been a basic and fundamental con^nent of our educational facilities. 
Had it been, we would not find ourselves dealing with crisis upon environ- 
mental crisis. 

In summary, citizen interest groups will continue to be of importance 
in amplifying individual concerns by forming larger 'constituency. In 
addition, and most importantly, they serve to translate information into 
critical issues which are not and have not been resolved by the formal 
structure of society. We of the environmental education movement have not 
yet affected policy because we have not recognized and organized ourselves 
as a potent constituency. That effort, to produce no less than an environ- 
mentally literate populace, remains our great challenge of the next several 
years. 



The Christian Church and Environmental Education Futures 

Char.Zes H. Yaple* 

The Statement of Purpose for the First National Congress for Environ* 
mental Education calls; 

For diverse gro^^s with an interest in environmental education (EE) "to 
collectively address the national issues in EE for the 1980's and to 
provide a unified voice for .the. field. 

Yet, this writer would wager that very few, if any, representatives f rom " 
church and other religious organizations are in attendance. Does this ab* 
sense reflect a lack of interest on the part of clergy and religious leaders? 
Not according to a recent nationwide study of the Christian Church and en- 
vironmental education. 

The purpose of the study was to describe the past, present, and potential 
environmental education involvements of the Christian Church in the united 
States- The four-fold objectives of the study were to: 1) analyze the 
central tenets of Christianity and determine if they obligate the Churoi to 
be involved with environmental education, ^2) determine the shape of oiurch 
involvement with conservation and environmental matters prior to the fir^t 
Earth Day, 3) determine the present scope of church involvement' with environ- 
mental education and, . 4) analyze the opinions of church professionals and 
environment ail educators -towards future church involvements with environmental 
education. " . 



*i?r. yapie is Assistant, processor of i?acreation Education, state University- 
of^NBW York, College at Cortiand. 
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" While space limitations 'for this paper do not allow detailed explanation 
of all study findings, and since "E.E. Futures" is the theme of this 
National Congress, the following provides only a synopsis of findings for 
objectives one through three, with more thorough attention aiven to the fourth 
objective concerning future church involvements with environmental . 
education. - 

In order to address the first objective, a thorough analysis of the 
Biblical foundations of Christianity was conducted* Findings suggested that 
old and new testament themes of a) stewardship, b) faith in Gdd^ as both 
sovereign creator and savior and, c) God's plan for unity between himself, 
h\im£inkind, arid nature, do obligate the Church to be actively involved in 
preserving. the earth. - 

The second study objective was accomplished through docizmentary analysis. 
Findings indicated that the spirit of capitalism, fueled by the Protestant 
Keformation and the advent of , the. industrial Revolution, engulfed not only 
the minds of Americans in the 18th and I9th centuries, but ^their churches 
also. Thus, the Church played little part in the conservation movement of 
the early 1900's or in the rise of environment a lism in the 1960's. Religious* 
concern for the environment found expression in the writing and activities of 
inspired* individuals such as Thoreau, Muir and others. 

* Study objective three, pertaining to present church involvement with en- 
vironmental education, was coirpleted .through develoT?ment and administration 
of a mail questionnaire survey and docxmentary ^analysis*. The survey instru- 
ment collected data pertaining to church involvement with environmental 
education in terms of "Educational program ^nphasis," "Direct work with 
environmental problems" and "Allocation of resources committed. to environ- 
mental education." Subjects were selected regional and national church 
officers whose positions were likely to make them familiar with the environ- 
mental activitiSiS of their denominations. Church denominations participating 
, in the survey were The American Lutheran Church, The Episcopal Church, The 
Eoman Catholic Church, The Southern Baptist Convention, The United Methodist 
diurch, and The united Presbyterian Church. 

Survey results revealed that environment ally- related issues receiving 
nost attention through church e&ucational programs are world hionger, life^ 
styles, land stewardship, conservation of energy and environmental ethics. 
Use of the printed word is the most popular form of addressing these issues. 
Direct programmatic outreach efforts are most apparent with world hionger and 
lifestyle education endeavors. Personnel and monetary resources* allocated to 
environmental education are not substantial and appear to be assigned on a 
"special need" basis although one denomination has created a national office 
of Environmental Justice and Survival.' Clergy appear to receive training in 
environmental matters primarily, through incidental exposure in various 
courses while in seminary school* 

The final study objective, and the one most significant for the work of 
this Congress, related to the opinions of church professionals and environ- 
mental educators towards the role of the Church with environmental education* 
The objective was addressed through the development and administration of a 
nationwide mail opinionnaire survey. Subjects were 739 randomly selected 
members of the Conservation Education Association (CEA) , National Association 
for Environmental Education (naee) , Religioxis Education Association (reA) and 
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chief executive church of ficers (Bishops,' etc.) identified from the director- 
ies of the six church denominations participating in the study* Subjects 
vjere asked to respond to a series of Likert-scale type statements concerning 
church relationships with environmental education. Data gained from an over- 
all response rate of 64 percent were subjected to. statistical te'sting 
utilizing the chi-square test of significance and Cramers V test of associa- 
tion. Significance was established at the ,05. level of confidence* 

. Results of the opinionnaire survey (See Tables 1 and 2) indicated that 
subjects were quite positive in most cases about the Church being involved 
with environmental education. Of the four groups surveyed. Church officers, 
followed by subjects from the rea, NAEE, and CEA, were most supportive of 
chxircJi involvement. Environmental issues receiving strongest support for 
church involvement were world hunger, land stewardship, environmental ethics^ 
popxilation,. lifestyles and nuclear. energy- 
Questioned as to specific ways in which the Church should be involved 
with environmental education, subjects were xnost supportive of ways that did 
not involve the Chxirch in complex technological matters. Strongest agreement 
among subject groij^s.was for the Church to: a) be involved with teaciiing 
environmental responsibility, b) provide environmental training in seminary 
schools, c) be active in community environmental, education arid, d) to make 
public position statements on environmental problems.. 

The preceding suggests considerable interest in environmental education 
by members of the clergy, church officers, and religious educators. Environ- 
nisntal grotips woxild do well to remember recent research findings concerning 
the power of the clergy to influence people. . "For the fourth time in a row, 
a national survey has shown that members of the clergy are r'anked highest 
among professional groups in terms of 'honesty and ethical standards' by the 
American public." (Dunham, 1981, p. 2) The importance of that finding by 
the George Gallup pollster organization is that clergy, if dxily educated and 
motivated, coxild be valuable community environmental education teachers. 
Muth ^and' Hendee found, in their research on "Technology Transfer and Human 
Behavior," 

...the flow of new information in any - social system is not random. 
Certain individuals* are sought out for information, opinions, and 
suggestions about niany things, and it is by them that innovations 
are most effectively diffused throughout a social system- But only 
a few key people in a community have such influence. (Muth and 
Hendee, 1980, p. 141). 

Bobert Poth of the Ohio State University, in writing about the aims of 
environmental education, explains that they must include- concern for develop- 
ing a citizenry that is; ^ - 

1) knowledgeable about thje complex interrelationships of the biophysical 
and sociocultural environments? 

2) aware of both the associated environmental problems and alternatives 
for solving those problems ? ^ and 

3) inotivated or committed to working toward solving environmental pro- 
blems in Such a way as to create environments that are optimal for 
living, (Poth; 1971, .p. 65) * 

SI 



. TABtEl 

OOHPARISCN OP AGREE3N0 OPINIONS 'TCWARDS STAKMEJUS 
OCNCEEINING CHURCH INVOLVEMEMT WTIH ENVIRONMENTAL MnSRS 

Statements ^ , • CHURCH - _ 

REA CiRPICEEB CEA NAEE*^ 

'■ % % % ' % 

1. Part of the mission of tli^ Church should Include a concern 

for the teaching of environmental respcqslbintles. 98.5 99. 1 91.6 99.1 

2. See Table 2 for statement #2. 

3. The Church should malce advocacy or public position statements 85. 1 9(k6 63.8 7I1.6 
concerning environmental problems. • 

1. The Church should be concerned with the technological, econo- 8I1.5 79.6 12.6 "72.8 

mical, and political aspects of environmental problems" as well 
as the moral/ethical consideration. 

• 

5. The Church should write and publish educational materials con- 80.I 85.3 65.5 73-1 
ceming environmental issues. 

6. Church staff should actively participate in community environ- ' 79.1 81.6 79-6 80. 0 
mental education. * 

7. The Church should enploy at the national or state/regiaial 18. 5 38.5 53-3 67.1 
level, professional environmental education' resource people. . .. 

8. Seminaries or clergy training schools should provide Jnstruc- . 89.6 93.2 86.6 91.1. 
tipn vAiich relates religious and environmental issues i 

9. Public schools should be most responsible for environmental 57.9 . 69-3 '83.I 61.1 
education. • 

1. Figures are a ccirposite of "Strongly Agree" plus "Aej^e" categories for each grot?). 

• ^ 

2. REA (Religious Education Association); CEA (Conservation Educaticn Association), NAEE (National Associa 
tion for Environmental Education). 



TABL£ 2. 

COMPARISON OF AGREEING OPINIONS TCWARDS 
CHURCH TNVOVJEm^ WTIH RMVIBONWEWrAL ISSUES ^ 



Stateiosnt 2 



Ihe teaching of the Church should 
deal with the follcwlng Issues: 



World Hunger . 
Solid Wastes 

ToxLc Substances i 

I 

Atr Pollution \ 
Noise PoUutlon \ 

\ 

Nuclear Energy ' \ 

Conservation of ^ or - \ , 
Alternative Energies 

Land StewarcJshlp^ Preservation of 
Natural Resources 

Endangered Species \ ^ 

Population 

Envlrcmental Ethics 

Wat^ Pollutian 

Urban BivlroniDental Planning 

Life Styles 

1* Figures are a ccnppsite of "Strongly Agree*' plus "Agree" cateeotrles for 
each group* . \ 

2* REA (Religious Education Association) ^ CEA (Conservation Education Assc^ 
elation), NAEE (National AssociatlOTi Tor Environmental Education)* 
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Much effort has already "been expended by educators trying to implement 
items one and two. However, without "motivation or commitment" from a maj- 
ority of the citizenry, all the legislation, technology, and education in the 
world will f^l short of ensuring an earth capable of sustaining life for 
its inhabitants. How, and from what source(s), can the ingredients of moti* 
vation and coiittnitment be obt£d-ned? 

This author's main thesis is that the Christian Church, as a shaper of 
human behavior, can and should play an in^ortant role in promoting motivation 
and commitment tor the resolution of environmental problems and the evolution 
of creative environments that are optimal for living. If it attends in ?, 
serious, vigorous and systematic fashion to the' Implications of its central 
^ symbols and the findings of environmental science, the Church may significant- 
ly assist in bringing about the aims of environmental education as outlined 
by Roth.. 

The task confronting those interested in furthering environmental 
education entails' the ^ involvement of all. groups and institutions within 
society that can help, as paraphrased from Lynton Caldwell, "internalize an 
ecological conscience in a critical mass of humankind.** (Caldwell, 1980, 
p. xiii) . Kie Qiurch and other religious groups are lijcely sources of 
■ assistance in bringing ::bout "ecological conscience** and need to be included 
in planning environmental futures. Perhaps it is time, for some environmental 
.organizations to consider the creation of sec1;ions on Religion and Ethics 
within their ranks. . ^ ^t; 

One outcome of the. First National Congress for Environmental Education 
Futures^ Policies and Practices could be the establishment of. a special ta^ 
force charged with exploring ways of interfacing with organized religion. As 
a beginning, the task force might be charged with encouraging various 
religious organizations to join the Alliance for Environmental Education. 
Kie considerable concern for environmental education expressed by members of 
the Religious Education Association in the study described earlier suggests 
that organization as a potential candidate. 

Recent conpletion of an ejdiaustive study of its mission perspective has 
prompted the thirty- two-denomination National Council of the .Qiurches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. (NCCC) to be "more pluralistic in the way it extends its 
conpassion and . services*' (Pohl, 1983, p. 12). A powerful forcie in the . civil 
rights movement of 1960's, the NCCC may now be receptive to actively support- 
ing environmental education endeavors. The time seems opportune to solicit 
the NCCC as an environmental education ally. 

,^^^^^^^^^^^/^s^^Stated by Thomas Harblin, the 

V " nexus of science and religion can help man to direct the 

' ecovoluntary ' process towards goals inore likely to yield 
continued life than those of present American culture. ^ 
(Harblin, 1976, p. 18). 
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Interest Group: Elementary/Secondary Education 

Missouri Design for the Future: 
Comprehensive Environmental /Conservation Education Program 

-Donald iC. Heard* ^ . 

OnQ hundred eighty, years ago this month, in a speech on liberty and 
education, Thcinas Jefferson wrote, "The cominonwealth requires the education 
of her people as the safeguard of order and liberty*" Pasic ta this philo- 
sophy of democratic governance which meticulously considers hisnan behavior- 
and happiness is the concept that free, educated citizens make intelligent, 
sound, pragmatic decisions which sustain society through each succeeding 
generation. Educated people can comprehend ideas. They can'think for. them- 
selves. They can debate the issues in a forum. They can reach "the best" 
cotE^romise.v^ich supports the common good, fin educated people is the stuff 
that democracy is made of. 

In America, education and conservation are mutually supportive. Through 
democratic processes educated citizens will implement wise decisions concern- 
ing the "wise use" of natural resources which will keep America strong. That 
statement, *I hope, causes you to recommit your efforts to the cause of 
envxromnental/conservation education. The future of liberty, freedom and of 



^Mr, Heard is Superintendent, £^duc^tion Programs, jVissouri ^Departirient of 
Conservation, Jefferson City, MO, 65102. 
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the '^huinan habitat" on the planet Earth, is dependent upon how well America 
and the free world can cotnpete in the world arena, with despotic dictorial 
systems of government and uninformed, undisciplined 'resource users* Our job 
as conservation educators is the most important task taking place in the 
world today. ^ . ' . * . 

Just as Thomas Jefferson provided the philosophy, common sense and 
foundation for education in America, Aldo Leopold, the eminent conservation 
educator and philosopher, provided the philosophy, common sense and founda- 
tion for conservation education in America. ; Leopold pointed out that if tti 
"wise use" of resources was to prevail, there^must be quality conservation 
education in every generation, Leopold defined conservation as a state of- 
harmony between men and land. He admonished/ against repeated pleas for " more 
conservation education" as a viable solution to each new resource dilemma- 
iiis concern was with the content or' quality of conservation education, not 
its volume, * L\ 

No sensible person can refute the.^. value of Educational quality in a 
democratic society. No sensible conser^yationist,.can deny the value of quality 
conservation education programs. . \ . ' " ' 

People learn in a variety of ways, i They learn by readinc^ observing, 
doing and listening; they also learn from experiences and examples offered 
by others. Thus, education in America consists of two components; formal 
and non-^formal education, ; ' 

Missouri Design for Environmental/COnservatibn/Outdoor Skills Education Program 

Since 1941, the Missouri Department of Conservation has consistently 
supported a formal conservation^ education program and a formal outdoor skills 
education program through the established system of public, private and 
parochial schools. Our Commission has always insisted that its staff of 
conservation and outdoor skills educators be trained professionals with in- 
structional experience, : 

Fourteen Conservation Education Consultants and eight Outdoor Skills 
Specialists are assigned throughout :lthe Show-Me state. .Their primary assign- 
ment is to provide conservation education and outdoor skills education services 
to all schools, colleges, and universities in their districts^ These educa- 
tional curriculum servic.es are comprised of four components; (1) program 
materials, C2) audio-visual aids, (3) consul.tation with professional 
educators,' and (4) pre-service and in-service teacher and' youth leader 
credit and non-credit workshops and courses. 

In 1958, voluntary hunter safety training was introduced. In 1973^ the 
hunter safety program was expanded to include additional aspects of hunting 
activities and the title was ^changed to Hunter.;Education. Prn 1977, Hunter 
Education was expanded becoming Outdoor skills Education to Include all areas - 
of outdoor skills education, T^e Conservation Education jEjnit>yand the Outdoor* 
Skills Education Unit, were united to form the Education Section at that time. 

/ ■ 

The overall objective of the Conservation Education Unit is to develop 
an environmentally literate, con^etent and dedicated citizenry which acts to 
prevent or resolve conflicts between people and the environment. The goal is 
a dynamic balance between 'quality of life and qualijty of the environment. 



The overall objective of the Outdoor Skills Education Unit is to provide 
opportunities for learning and participating in lifetime outdoor activiites 
as, they pertain to natural resources, the concept of managetnent by ^harvest, 
environjnental respect, and the pleasurable, coostructive use o£ leisure time. 

The Conservation Education Ccmsultants and Outdoor Skills Education 
Specialists devote full time to the accomplishment of these objectives. They 
work with colleges and universities, the' Department of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education,' school superintendents' and administrators, teachers^, community 
leaders, and youth leaders, and administering the Department's formal educa- 
tion programs at the pre-school, elementary, secondary, cononunity college, 
college and university levels. 

The content of the Missouri Department of Conservation's formal education 
program is based on the interdependence of all resources. Therefore, the 
Conservation Commission insists that the Department, and especially the Cony 
servation Education! Unit, focus upon an ecological approach to the conservation 
of natural resources. Our goal is to instill in Missouricns a philosophy of 
wise resource use and an ecological conscience; or, in Leopold's words, a 
"land ethic," . ; 

One of the strengths of the Department's forinal conservation education 
program has been its long-term continuity. This continuity has enabled our 
field staff to earn the respect of professional' educators throucfeout the 
state. We've never (Oversimplified resfearch concepts and issues to. make them 
educationally "easy" or "fun." We've been guided by Leopold's admonishment 
that "in our attempt to make conservation easy, we have niade it trivial." 

Since 1941, the Department's formal education program has stressed in-* 
fusing conservation concepts into all appropriate subject matter areas of 
the school curriculum, 'The effectiveness of Missouri's forrnal conservation 
education=program must be viewed in the context of the Department's total 
education ef'fort. All Department personnel share a commitment to the non- 
formal component of this total effort. Viewed in this totality, our formal 
conservation education program has made a significant and importaJi't contri- 
bution to this total effort, ^ 

Long, Range Planning 

The past is history, and the present will become so tomorrow . What about 
future conservation education programs? Our formal education program cannot 
rest on past/laurels, nor can yours. The time is growing short and the issues 
are too important. In 1975, a five-year Lonq Range Plan, which established 
the basis for the Missouri Design for Conservation Education, was completed. 
In. 1980, a new long range plan, which updates the Missouri Design for Con- 
servation Education, was, completed. Currently londer development from the 
19S0 plan are new programs designed to increase the impact in Missouri. An 
early childhood program has been launched to address the reality that many 
attitudes are formed before a child enters elementary school. An expanded . 
secondary school program is being developed for specific curricular areas, 
A leaiiership development program, designed to strengthen the leadership capa- 
bilities of people^ wishing to be. an active conservation citizen in the public 
arena, is being developed. 



We conservation professionals cannot afford to wait until today's youth 
readi maturity* We all should redirect the emphasis of- our non-formal educa- 
tion programs. We should spend less time addressing the already converted, . 
b^.they sportsmen or other outdoor enthusiasts. We should spend more time 
attempting to educate the uninterested, particularly those in positions Qf 
power. This requires the development of specific programs and materials for 
professional, business and religious organizations. 

As we evaluate our futuristic, professional^ approaches to conservation 
education, we should consider the interstate cost-sharing and educational 
material production within similar biotic regions. This regional, consortiiam 
approach could result in substantially lower material costs to all member 
agencies and orgaiiizatibris. The public interest would seem to dictate this' 
approach, ^ \> ^ "' ^ ^ 

Finally and most importantly, conservationists should join professional 
educators in a mutual concern -for the quality of education in general. We 
should do so as voters, taxpayers, and parents if we truly share Leopold's ^ 
concern for the quality of conservation education. To do^otherwise is 
analogous to expressions of concern about wildlife conservation which ignore 
the consequences of habitat loss. 

In closing, I wish to focus your attention upon some ideas" about the 
evolution of nations which todfay I aptly apply also to our field . , ,- 
Environmental/Conservation Education, History indicates that nations evolve 
through stages; (l) from bondage to spiritual faith, (2)' from spiritual- 
faith to great courage,. (3)"^ from courage to liberty, (4) from liberty. to 
abundance, (5) from abundance to selfishness, (6) from selfishness to com- 
placency,- (7) from complacency to apathy, (8) from apathy to dependency, and 
(9) from dependency back. to bondage, . ^ . 

I think you.will agree that environmental/conservation professional ' 
educators are free from bondage. Also, that they have faith . , , courage is 
perhaps a question yet to be. answered. Do we have the courage to more for- 
ward with the necessary enthusiasm, hard work and financial support necessary 
to support the conservation education needs of America? 

The future of America and - our planet Earth depends on it. 
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**The Past is Prologue' 



^ Alan D* Sexton* 

I would like to begin by briefly addressing four general topics; The 
Legacy of Lib^ty Hyde Bailey; Major Environmental Education Conferences of 
the Past; Th€^d?resent Status of Environmental Education; and Opportunities* 

The Legacy of Liberty Hyde Bailey 

Liberty Hyde Bailey was the first president of the American Nature Study 
Society, one of the two sponsoring organizations of this Congress. 

Following are a few quotes from some of his publications (circa 1B97-1903) 
"Nature study, as- a process, is seeing the things that one looks at, and the 
drawing of proper 'conclusions from what one sees. Its purpose is to educate 
the 'child in terms of the environment., to the jsnd that his life may be fuller 
and richer... Nature-study would not necessarily drive any subject from the 
curriculum; least of all would it depricate the value of the 'humanities';, 
but it would restore tq their natural and 'proper place t^ie^subjectsMfSat are 
related to man. ..If we are to interest children or grown-ups, either, for 
that matter, we must begin by teaching the ^things that, touch their lives.... 
While it is not niy purpose to enter into any discussion of the methods of 
teaching nature study, I cannot refrain from calling attention to what I 
believe to .be some of the most serious dangers. (1) I woxild first mention 
the danger of .giving relatively too much attention to mere, subject matter or 
' fact, (2) A second danger is the tendency to make the instructions too long 
and too laborious, (3) A third danger is the practice of merely telling or 
explaining; A fourth point I ought to mention is the danger of clinging too 
closely'to the ^ook habit,.. (5) Finally, we must come into contact with 
real things*,,*' * 

If we Were to. substitute "our" term environmental education for Bailey's 
nature-study, we have all the philosophy we need. We do not need more philo- 
sophy. We need a cooperative , coordinated effort to implement . 

Past Enviromnental Education Conferences 

This Congress has been preceded by several conferences worthy of mention: 
(1) 1970 ^ National Conference on Environmental Education, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin; ^ (2X 1972 - ,Na,tional Conference on Environmental Studies Pirograms ' 
in Higher Education^ Green Bay, Wisconsin; (3) 1974 - National Working Con- 
ference on, Emerging Issues in Environmental Educatio'n~ann Arbor , >li"cfiigan; 
(4) 1975 - Environmental Education, Perspectives and Prospectives, Snowmass, 
Colorado; * (5) 1975 - International Workshop on Environmental Education^. 
Belgrade^ Yugoslavia; (6) 1976 - North American Regional Seminar on Snviron-r 
mental Education, St. Louis, Missouri; (7) 1977 Intergovernmental" 
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Conference on Environmental Education, Tbilisi, USSR; (8) 1978 - National 
Leadership Conferefnce on Environmental Education, Washinqtion, DC; and ('9) 
1982 Session of Special Character of the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme w Nairobi , Kenya. ^ ' ^ 

According to Disinger^, .little -has been done in terms of the recom- , 
mendations of the 1978 Leadership Conference in terms of implementing and/or 
monitoring, .Instead, environmental educators, individuals and groups, have 
gone their separate ways, evidencing continued and, in some cases, accelerated 
fragmentation of effort." 

X participated in three of tho^ conferences and have studied the 
official reports of .each. I heartily agree with Disi7,<^er on the non-resxilts 
of the 1973 Conference and the others as well. 

Present Status 

Currently there are some^exciting and high quality programs in elementary 
and secondary schools in specific locations. 

.We_arej__however , experieincing 6 ^ased federal^ state and local em- 
phasis on environmental education, x Si speaking not as just a widely-read 
person but as one who has "beeVi there.*' 

From 1971-1982 1 was employed by. Project KARE (Knowledgeable Action to 
Restore Our Environment)., a federally funded environmental program. During 
that time we conducted teacher training sessions in over 300 locations in 
Pennsylvania and in over 100 locations in 22 states outside Pennsylvania. 
During that some time we also^ saw our annual budget drop from $250,000 to , 
$40,000. 

We were unable to secure^ state^ regional and/or local^upport to continue 
this program, and in May of 1983, KAKE ceased to exist. On the one hand I 'm 
happy to no longer be dependent^ on "soft" money, but on the other I'm sadden- 
ed by not being able to carry on a program which has been developing over the 
past twelve years* ^ ''^^ 

Opportunities , > 

This is not a time to dwell on failures. Xt is a time to plan successes 
for the future. 

Participants in this conference represent ■ formal a^id non-formal educa" 
— -t-irin. -inHiySdual interests/ local, sta te, regional, national and internation- 
al agencies; and professional organisations. Most of us are representing-" . 
more than one of the aforementioned. If we can't develop and implement 
necessary strategies for a coordinated environmental education program, then 
we will have failed in our mission and we will have ourselves to blame. 

* conclusions 

^ I have spoken of the debt that we owe Liberty Hyde Bailey^ past environ- 
mental education cojiferences, the current status of environmental education 
and of opportunities for the future. 

Our task, this afternoon is tc consider each of the recommendations of 
the first session addressing each of the following* ■ - ^ 




1. 



Who is(are) the target group(s)? 



2. 



What constraints exist? 



3. 



What are the^ strategies that shoxild be 'iitiplemented to overcome the 
constraintis allowing the recoimnendat ions to be implemented? 



4. What sort of continuing critique should be established to measure the 
progress toward implementation of the recommendation? 



Let 



us begin! 
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Please allow me to start by drawing an analogy. Let us assume that I am 
going to build a house. As with any good builder, i need to determine what 
should be included in the design and plan, and how this fits in with the 
amDiint of money I can afford to spend, I make these determinations with the 
help of an.arraitect, and satisfied that we have covered all aspects of what 
is needed and desirable., I begin to erect the structure. 

As the house takes shape, my spouse intervenes with some suggested 
changes in the kitchen and bathrooms. Then my children come along and in- 
sist that \SQ must absolutely have a family room; "everybody \Aio is anybody 
has oneJ" This one requires some major adjustments to the entire design, ,plan 
and cost, but I try to accommodate. My parents convince me that the dining 
room must have, a 'bowed window to make that room pleasant, and that requires 
some structural change in the plans, including the expenses of an additional 
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footing to withstand climatic conditions. And then the other set of in-laws 
comes along insisting on the merits of a green room ^ why, with proper inodi- 
fication it can be a source of supplemental solar heating,, not to mention 
the aesthetics of year- long greenery; even vegetables. This one, together 
with the family rooTn before, really screw up the original plans in all dimen- 
sions, including costl ^ ' ' , . 

This, my friends^ is really no different than what we are doing in today' 
schools across the land. The teacher in the class is the builder, the 
school*s curriculum design and the teacher's instructional program are the 
house plan, and the cost factors of building a house are no different than 
the limitations of time available to teach, not to mention providing adequate 
resources necessary to do the ^job. 

In the last two decades, we have gone to the teachers time and again 
saying you ought to be doing this and that. I have been in curriculuin work 
now just shy of 20 years and without really trying, I can think of such pro- 
grams as career education, sex education, health and nutrition, vocational 
education, programs for the low-^achieyers , the disadvantaged, drug and 
alcohol abuse, the gifted and talented, and yes, environmental education, and 
today coiT5>uter literacy everybody ought to have some. these and more 

have not only been suggested, but often mandated, and the impact on the 
teachers has been no different than that on the house builder. The instruc- 
tional demands exceed the instructional time available to accommodate the 
needs and wishes of all no matter how important each one is. We also have 
seriously jeopardized what may have been a good instructional program in 
terms of basic education by asking teachers to teach more than they can 
handle and often what they were not trained or prepared to teach. 

More directly, how does this have applxcation to what we are about in 
environmental education and this policy track group? Folks, the literature 
abounds with articles citing the merits of the holistic approach to EE, but , 
we have not been able to get our act together* Time after time, we are going 
back to the teachers the same teachers ^ extolling the merits of and ex^ 
horting such as experimental outdoor education, nature study, the urban 
environment, energy education, agricultiire in the classroom, problem-solving 
techniques in the community, not to forget the bevy of more specific causes 
and special interest groups from Save th-^ Whale to the Snail Darterl 
Specifically, I take to task such programs -iS Project Leaming^Tree, Energy- 
Man^Environment, Project WILD, and The CLASS Project - while each has merit, 
and. perhaps does no harm, it does not meet, the holistic goals of a good en- 
vironmental education program. Kow many straws can we lay on the camel's 
back before it breaks? The teachers are the "camels," and many are simply 
throwing up their hands in sheer dismay. 

As you plan what the policy track should be for elementary and secondary 
education, please keep in mind this quote from an^editorial in the Spring, 
1975 issue of The Journal"^ for& Environmental Education* Clay Schoenfeld writes; 

Environmentalism is, in a sense, global warfare. But you do not win 
wars 'by attacking everywhere at once in, equal strength, you come 
ashore in a series of beachheads programmed according to some 
strategic design. Instead of spreading themselves all o\*er the map, 
as they tend to be doing, environmental educators might well try to 
agree on a couple of accessible targets and^ concentrate their fires. 
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In the. tasks you have outlined From Ought to Action and this Tnoming*s 
session, concentrate on how best to achieve a sound, basic, total orogrsm for 
environmental literacy for all children and students across this great land 
of oursi 

Thank you. 



Mandating Preservice EE Teacher Training: 
The Wisconsin Experience 

(An Abstract of a paper presented at the 
First National Congress for EE Futures) 

- ^ Richard J. F^iSfte* 

The key to successful K-12 enviromnental education (EE) is the. classroom 
^teacher. If teachers do not have the knowledge, ^skills or commitment to en- 
vironment all ze their curricxilum, it is unli3cely that ehvironmentaily literate 
students will be produced by oar K-12 schools. ' ' - 

As early as 1935 the legislature of the state of Wisconsin required 
science and social studies teachers to obtain "adequate preparation in the, 
conservation of natural resources" before they could be certified, 'Unfor- 
tunately, as our environinent concerns broadened from soil and water conser- 
vation to hazardous waste disposal, endangered species, and acid rain, the 
Wisconsin requirements for teacher training remained constant. The needs of 
1935 are different than cxirrent needs in the area of environmental education. 

In 1980 the author was charged, by the Wisconsin Association^ tor Environ- 
mental Education and che Wisconsin Citizens Environmental Council to rfeview 
the current status . of preservice teacher training in Wisconsin-. 

Input was obtained through survey letters sent to over 400 conservation, 
education and environmental organizations. Responses indicated there was a 
need for modifying the ^1935^ requirements. Modifications most often suggested 
included the addition^ of ecological training, environmental issue awareness, 
citizen participation skills and EE methods, in addition, numerous respon- 
dents felt EE training should also be irequired.of preservice early childhood, 
, elementary and agriculture instructors. 



*Dr, Wilke is Associate Professor, College of ^Vaturai Resources, C/niversity 
of Wisconsin f Steirens Point, Wl 54481, 
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A broadly; representative Study and Support Committee was formed by the 
author to plan the strategies necessary to obtain approval for the desired ' 
changes* A proposal was developed and submitted for agency and legislative 
review. Political support was generated for the proposal and after nearly 
four years of effort the proposal was .adopted. 

Effective July 1,1955, all persons seeking certification as science, 
agriculture, social studies, early childhood, or elementary teachers will 
have to have achieved specified competencies in EE, These include: 

(1) Knowledge of the wide variety pf natural resources and methods of 
their conservation; 

(2) Knowledge of interactions between the living and non-living elements 
of the natural environment; 

(3) Knowledge of the concept- of energy and its varioxis transformations in 
physical and biological systems; 

(4) Knowledge of local, national and global Interactions among people and 
the natural and man-made environments including: 

historic and philosophical review' of the interactions between* 
people and the. environment, 

the social, economic and political, implications of continued 
growth of the human population, 

(c) ' the concept of renewable and non-renewable resources and principles 

of resource management, 

(d) the impact of technology on the environment; 

(e) how such interactions affect physical and mental well being, 

(5) Ability td use affective education methods to examine attitudes and value 
inherent In environmental problems; 

(6) Ability to incorporate the study of environmental problems in whatever 
subjects or grade level programs the recipient of the ' certificate or 
license is permitted to teach through the use of the following method- 
ologies: (a) outdoor teaching strategies^ (b) simulations, (c) case 
studies, (d) community resource use, and (e) environmental issue investi- 
gation, evaluation and action planning, 

(7) Knowledge of ways in which citizens can actively participate . in the 
resolution of environmental problems. 

Wisconsin need not be the only state to require mandatory pireservice 
training in EE, The author firmly believes the success in Wisconsin can be 
duplicated in other states,' (persons interested in more details regarding 
the processes used in Wisconsin are invited to contact the author for a copy 
of the 25-page paper from which this is abstracted,) 



(a) 
(b) 
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Interest Group: Higher Education 



Environmental Education at The Ohio State University: 
' Structure/Status/Future 

Robert Roth* 
Structure 

Area of Academic Concern < 

The area of academic concern of the Division of Environmental Education 
includes basic conceptual knowledge of environmental management including 
natural resources, their management, and specific concepts, knowledge and- 
methodologies appropriate for programs in environmental communications, educa- 
tion and interpretation^ The conceptual knowledge base is comprised of big 
ideas in four interrelated areas; Biophysical (BP) ^ Sociocultural (SC) , 
Change^ and Management (Mgt.) . The following model illustrates the relation- 
ships between content and/ or knowledge areas, methods and intended audiences 



Content Process Recipient 




Environmental Education emphasizes the application of the above concepts 
through the information delivery process of environmental communications, 
education and interpretation^ . ^ - ; 

1, Environmental Communications includes the content base above and a study 
of .communication theory; analysis techniques, information dissemination, 
TOdeling, budgeting, evaluation, ' and research approaches applicable in 
various media in relation to resource use and environmental management/ 
education. The. Environmental Communications Program includes the follow- 
ing options which may be selected*- (1) Written Communication, Audio- 
Visual Communication, and (2) Public i?elations/Personal Presentation 
Skills, ^ ' ^ ' * , 

2, Environmental Education utilizes a content and Kisthodolo^ical base 
including study of concepts of environmental management and natural 
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resources, natiural history, resource agencies, interactions of resource 
management, watershed evaluation, gaming and simulation in resource 
inanagement, prograimning and planning, resident outdoor education, curri-_ 
culum and activity development, and. conservation education methodologies, 
research, evaluation, and theory. 

The Environmental Education Program includes optic in^ Early and 
Middle Childhood (dual degree with EMCE, College of Education); Science 
Education (dual degree or post decree with Science and Math Education / 
College of Education) including specializations in Biological Science, 
General Science, or Earth Science; Vocational Natural Resources and 
Environmental Science, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture 
Education. Educational certification can be earned by completing 
additional work in the College of Education in conjunction with the dual 
degree or post degree. programs. 

3, Environmental interpretation includes study of^ the concept of the 
interpreter,^ interpretive principles, and techniques, visitor character- 
istics, information services, interpretive centers and exhibits, inter^ 
pretive planning and programming, evaluation, research and theory. The 
Environmental interpretation Program includes two specializations under 
the single option of Interpretation; namely. Natural History and 
Cultural History/ 

Broad Goals of EE Division 

The goals of the ]>ivision of Environmental Education ^arer 

1. To provide undergraduate and graduate programs iwhich prepare students for 
professional work related to environmental education including inter- 
pretive skills, appropriate environmental education curriculum planning 
and methodologies, cOTimunication techniques, and scholarly research 
processes. t 

2. To conduct research in the areas of environmental interpretation, en- 
vironmental education and environmental communications. 

3I. To provide extension/public services which include inservice environment- 
al education opportunitiies, public information dissemination, and 
coordination of environmental education activities with local/ state, 
and federal agencies and organizations; and 

4. TO develop, administer, and teach general introductory courses in environ 
mental mai:iagement for all majors in Natural resources at the undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels, and as a service for other academic units, 
where applicable, at, the undergraduate and graduate levels throughout 
the entire University. 

Status 

The Division of Environmental Education conducts programs in Environment- 
al Communications, Environmentarl Education and Environmental Interpretation 
through resident instruction, research and public service activities. Each 
major program consists of a well developed series of courses that include 
basic education requirements, a natural resources *core, major specialization 
and electives. Highly professional faculty carry out the basic instructional 




process and utilize teaching associated as assistants in teaching/learning 
and course xnanagement • Twenty four courses are presently offered. 

Research -programs are being pursued in each o^f the three concentrations 
of the Division, Research of importance to .the state, nation and world has 
included development, and operation of the Environmental Education section of 
the Educational itesources Information Center (ERIC) , Clearinghouse for - 
Science, Mathematics and Environmental Education (S^EAC) v^ich is one of 
sixteen national clearinghouses for the acquisition, analysis and dissemina- 
tion of printed educational- irifonnation 'in specific curricular areas« About 
1000 environmental education documents per year are analyzed with TOO being 
abstracted or annotated in Resources in Education fRIE) or, Current Index to 
Journals in Education (CUE), Eighty. major environmental education publlca-- 
tions have been Drodu\:ed over the past ten years, with distribution of about 
1400 per title over t'x;Ls past three year period." Four bulletins ot fact 
sh_e^_ts are produced and distributed annually to about 3000 xisers nationally 
and internationally, An EPA^funded project processes ^about 1000 documents 
annually and also publishes six Instructional aesource Center (IHC) bulletins 
and four Water Quality Instructional Resource Information System (IRIS) up- 
dates per year. 

Materials development, researcii and twenty teaciter training workshops 
have also been conducted throu^ Sea Grant programs in cooperation with both 
the College of Education and the Center for Late Erie Area Research,* In- 
dividual faculty and student research includes targeted projects involving 
contract^ and grants and the contribution of articles by faculty vdio serve 
in various executive, consulting, and guesf editorial capacities with several 
national professional joiirnals. 

Public service functions include the conduct of a variety of workshops, 
public service activity seminars and presentations to upgrade practice and 
to promote the application of sound theory in environmental communications > 
education and interpretation practice. Faculty provide technical assistance 
for many groups ranging' from presentations to conservation organizations, 
agencies and youth groups, to workshops for school systems, national and 
international seminars and consultation with foreign governmental agencies 
and institutions. ' ' 

During the 1982-83 academic year. Dr. Rosanne Fortner and Dr, Victor J* 
Mayer, Education, conducted six one-^credit Marine and Aquatic Education 
workshops for teachers in different cities in Ohio, They also taught a 
three-credit coiirse on the Newark campus and a foiir-credit course in Toledo. 
All. were supported by funding fro'm Sea Grant. An additional non-credit in- 
service workshop was conducted for Billiard teachers- 

Academic Program Modifications ^ * 

Course additions and .iiiprovements have contributed to tte enhancement of 
the Environmental Commionications, Education and Interpretation programs of 
the Division during FV '83- ' 

"Introduction to Environmental Management *' 

Natural Resources 201, under the leadership of Dr- -sosanne - W, Fortner, 
has served this year as a model for the implementation of a second-level" 
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library skills development pi^grain for the school. Cooperation of library 
personnel and instructors have made this pilot study one which will serve 
the nation as a model of what can be done to enhance the information-^ 
acquisition skills of our students* Dr. Mary Lynne Bowmaii'-Qwen served as 
chairperson of the Student Library Use Committee that was responsible for 
the development of- the two phase approach for UiKier graduates. 

"Field Studies Environmental Interpretation" 



A study toUr, Natural Resources 571 "Field Studies in Environmental 
Interpretation" , and involving 14 students was led by- Dr, Gary W. Mxillins.. 
The group visited and. studied at the Barrier Island Environmental Education 
Center'in South Carolina, Historic St^ Augustine, Florida, the Everglades 
Big Cypress Nature center and the corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary during the break 
between Autumn and Winter quarters. 

"Exhibit Preparation " 

The first offering of Natural Resources 516 that could utilize, the new 
Exhibit Preparation Laboratory was conducted with the interpretive exhibit 
prototypes/ developed by student teams being enthxisiastically accepted by the 
cooperating agencies and organizations-. * The prototype exhibits were sub-* 
sequently developed (into full scale 'exhibits for use by the various cooperat- 
ing agencies and organizations at their respective facilitjj^es. 

"Resident Outdoor Education" 
^ ■> J* 

The second Resident outdoor Education' Block Quarter was offered by 
Dr. Clinton L. Shepard involving 10 students and about 1000 children from 
12 different (K-6r'school groups and two'minority populationso .Cooperating 
schools included Columbus, Billiard,- Lancaster, Delaware and Gahanna. Over 
$10,000 of income was generated for the Barnebey Cfenter in the process. 

Other Modifications 

Dr. Shepard assumed responsibility for the SNR Honors Colloquiinn NRH 591, 
introduced a new course proposal as a group studies course, natural Resources 
694J01, entitled "Introduction to Environmental Education" and conducted a 
special Environmental Education workshop (Nat Res 692) for Berwick Alternative 
School teachers and staff. • 

Research Emphases 

Environm^tal Communications research this year has focused on the grow^ 
ing importance of technology and nonformal education. Attempts have been' made 
to strengthen the program and its research capabilities through the use of 
microcomputers, and a faculty training program is planned for the summer of 
1983.' 

The nonformal experience of last summer's museum program on The_Great 
Lake Erie has led to funding for a 1984 extension of that project to other^ , 
Ohio cities. , ' ' , 

Dr. Portner has assumed leadership of the Ohio Sea Grant Education 
Program for coming years. 
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Environmental Education research and development continues under a con- 
tract with the National Institute of Education, through the Educational Re-^, 
sources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education (SMEAC) • Materials review and reporting of 50 to 100 
environmental education research and resource documents per month is part of 
the on-going process, 

'A second three-year grant from the U,S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) supports the EPA Instructional, Resources Center, As part of that 
. effort, the VJater Quality instructional Resources Information System (IRIS), 
first published in 1979, is updated on a continuing basis. Twelve IRIS supple- 
ment volumes, each containing 400-500 entries, have been published to. date;, 
four are published each year, ' The IRIS system now contains about 3000 entries. 

The Division continues to develop international research emphases throu^ 
technical assistance, the development of instructional materials and strate-^ 
gies for use in targeted Caribbean countries and the ^aroduction of research 
reports in relation to the movement of environmental education theory into 
practice, Dr,- Clint Shepard presented a'paper, in Spanish, at the First 
International Seminar on Environmental Education in' the Dominican , Republic, 
November lS-19, 1932, Drs, Roth, Disinger and Mullins conducted a prototype 
environmental 'education workshop in Barbados on April 12^15, 1933 for 20 
^ selected science teachers in cooperation with the Caribbean Conservation 
Association and the u,S. Agency for interne,^. ional Development and Barbados 
Commftinity College, A Barbados Environmental Education Manual was drafted by 
Drs. Disi^nger, Shepard and Roth. The M^ual was subsequently adapted to local 
style and situations by- Mr. St affdrd Griff ith and Mrs, 'Eugenie- Williams, a 
doctoral student in the School of Education?, University of West Indies and 
Acting Head of the Garrison Secondary School Science Department, respectively. 
Six hundred copies will be distributed to teachers in Barbados and to select-^ 
ed educators. in the wider Caribbean, 

Keseardi dealing with minority youth was also conducted under grants re- 
ceived from the U,S, Forest 'Service, The emphasis dealt with attempts to 
increase perception and awareness of natural resources careers for minority 
youth and involved the itesident Outdoor Education program conducted at the 
Barnebey Center,. 

The Division of Environmental Education is the only academic unit in the 
united States that offers both well developed undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams in environmental communications, education and interpretation. Faculty 
provide leadership to the field through operation of the ERIC national in- 
formation ^clearinghouse, the editing of professional j'ournals, and by serving 
in a wide variety of professional capacities ranging from instruction to 
research and public service throughout Ohio ^d the nation as well as inter- 
nat'ionally- The unique contributions of the Division faculty have helped to 
establish. local, state, national and international leadership of The Ohio 
State university , in ejxvironmental education. 

^ Future 

Environmental Education at The Ohio State University has been developing 
over a 14 year period and will continjae to undergo modification. Significant 
forces of change will impact future developments (1) Retrenchment ^ the 
effects of two and now possibly three consecutive years' of fiscal retrenchment 
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with resxilting reductions in operating f undsi/ jfeupport for research and for 
faculty developments have had devastating resJltSi. (2) New leadership - The * 
Vice Presidential and Dean level in the College of Agriculture in which the 
School of Natural Resources and Division are^ locatec^ and at the Director's 
level of the Schcx^l of Natural Resources in/l934^ are leadership cK^ges 
that have already led to major changes in/priorities. It is not yet known 
what the impact on Division programs^ultimately will be. (3) Perceived 
^changes in National Environmental Prioroxies - National attention to environ- 
mental matters continues at a high rate/but federal and state support for 
environmental education specifically Was been drastically reduced, a dispar- 
ity that demands correction. (4) International lever - there is a rapidly 
growing concern for improved environmental quality, pollution control, 
appropriate technology, technical tra'ining and environmental education. Many 
countries of the world are looking the United States for leadership, 
technical assistance and expertise to develop .sound environmental education 
plans, programs and capabilities. 

Under the preceding influences it is possible to project a futiire course 
of action at OSU for environmental education as followsi 

1. Course offerings at the undergraduate and graduate/levels will be re- 
duced in frequency by moving to biennial ?nd rotated scheduling; 

2. En^hasis on- developing soft money support for research and development 
projects will receive increased emphasis; ' 

3* Internship and professional work experience opportunities will be 

further developed to meet the needs of clientele in Ohio and across, 
the nation, and as a means to institutionalising needed professional 
positions; 

4. International environmental education development will be vigorously 
pursued in response to increasing demand from developing countries 
around the world. 

People and countries everywhere are showing increasing concern for envir- 
onmental quality. Vast lobbying groups have sprung up around the world and 
environmental industries have developed with virtijally ever\' nation possess- 
ing an environmental agency as well as many organizations and' concerned 
citizens. As reported in the July 13, 1933 U.S^ News and World Report (p. 40) , 
"France, alone has about 4000 (environmental societies).'* 

While economic curtailments will be experienced causing modifications of 
programs, available faculty, research and public service capability, the over- 
whelming demand for environmental quality and environmental education ±s 
obvious to even the casual observer. The Division" of Environmental Education 
at The Ohio State University intends 'to continue to pursue the goals as indi- 
cated previously, and to make:^ difference in the state, nation and world. 
Leopold probably said it best: "Ours is not a job of building rpads into 
lovely country-side, but of building receptivity into the still unlovely 
human mind." . :v 

That job still needs doingi 
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Behavior and E^yironment: 
School of Natural Resources, The University of Michigan 



The focus of th^ Behavior and Environment Program is the interaction 
between natural resources and human and organizational behavior. The^funda- 
mental.goal of the program is to help people, groups, and society at large 
come to grips with this interaction, with the impact of resource issues on 
personal, and social priorities, and with the impact of people and gi^oups on 
resource decision^making. This goal can be achieved. by helping students inte- 
grate traditional natural resources disciplines in the context of developing 
skills and understanding relevant to the behavior, concerns, and interactions 
of groins and individuals. 

The Behavior and Environment Program at the university of Michigan is 
centered in the School of Natural Resources (SNR) . It is one of five formal 
programs in SNR* The other fourr whose courses and faculty are. readily 
available to Behavior and Environment students are^ Ecology, Fisheries 5 
Wildlife; Forest Resources; Landscape Architecture ^ Regional Planning; and 
Resource^Policy, Economics St I4anagement. ^ 

, the program names^imply, SNR embraces both natural and social sciences^ 
as they are used in the study and management of natural resources. Students 
in the Behavior and Environment Program draw not only on the resources of SNK 
as a whole, but o^ the rest ^f ' i^e University^-as well. Units of the College 
of Literature?, Sciences & ^he Arts (ISSA) of special interest to Behavior and 
Environment students include Economi^sr Journalism, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology/ and Speech. Relevant courses are also offered in the 
college of Engineering, and in the SchcSpls of Architecture, Business, 
Education, Law, and Public Health. ^ ' " 



*^Vr* StApp is Professor, School of Natural - Resources , Unlv^ 'of Michigan, 



Ann Arbor 



Si- 



The Behavior and Envlrorimftnt -Program is com^sed of four different options 
Brofessors^ Pat Bidol, Bunyan Bryant, and Jim Crowfoot in Environmental Advocacy 
Professor Iton Hollet and Rich Block in Environmental Communications ? Professors 
PiUl NowaJc and Bill Stapp in Environmental Instruction ? and Professors i^achel 
Kaplan, David Hales/ and Pat West in Recreation s Behavior* Students may 
affiliate with one of these options or tihey.can pursue a joint program between 
two or more of them. It is also possible to develop a degree program in 
Behavior and Environment as a whole, drawing on any of tlie .program faculty* 

How do the various options differ? The simplest explanation is. that 
Advocacy trains mostly social change agents. Communications trains people in 
writing and media skills,. Instruction trains mostly^teachers, youth leaders^ . 
and interpreters, "and Recreation s Behavior trains individuals in the behav- 
ioral aspects of outdoor recreation. The general^ option is available for 
students who do 'not wish to specialize in one of the other four, but plan to 
focus on the larger area of behavior and the environment. 

The Advocacy option emphasises the relationship between environmental ' 
quality and social justice and how to change political institutions through 
interest-group activism. It is designed for students who want to improve the 
environment by organizing interest groups to fi^t for their environmental 
needs,/, . . ^ \ 

The Communications option stresses the use of communications media for - 
environmental understanding and information sharing. It is designed for stu- 
dents who want to improve the environment through the use of coramunication 
skills, ' . ■ ' 

The Instruction cation puts the greatest stress on developing, implement- 
ing^ and. evaluating environmental curricula for both formal and non-^formal 
educational settings. It is designed for students who want to in^rove the 
environment by helping people to clarify their environmental values and ob- 
tain new environmental knowledge and social skills to help bring about change. 

The Recreation s Behavior option emphasizes l^e behavioral aspects of 
recreation,-. Included are such considerations as why people recreate, atti- 
tudes and characteristics of user gxoup^s that have implications for management 
strategies^ and examination of the pirpperties of natxiral settings that enhance 
people's satis fact?ion« ^ 

The differences among the- options should not be overenrphasized. The 
skills of communicating and organizing, educating and interpreting are likely 
to be needed in many contexts. Each of the. areas and the program as a whole 
are committed to the role of individual citizens, social sy&tems, and values 
in environmental improvement,' Our similarities are more important than pur 
differences, and we work together closely, 

* 

UNDERGRADUATE CURiaCULUM IN THE BEHAVIOR S ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM 

' , SNR undergraduates may develop a concentration in one of five options 
within the Behavior and Environment 'Program, Each takes a somewhat different 
approach to the task of integrating resource disciplines with , a behavioral 
orientation. In Recreation s Behavior ^, the integration is substantive. In 
order to learn how to .plan, and manage outdoor recreation and park resources / 
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students nust study resource "ecology, management and planning as well as : 
psychological and sociological perspectives of recreation behavior. In ; 
Environinental Instruction , students must' integrate the natural resources 
disciplines into a coherent curriculiJin appropriate for citizens in the \ 
decades ahead. Thus, knowledge of curriculum planning, teaching techniques, 
the institution of schools, and how people learn is conibined with the content 
areas of natural resources^ In Environmental Advocacy , students mwst inte^ ^ 
grate coursework in the resource fields with an understanding of the sociai\ 
causes and social Impacts of current patterns of control over resources. At 
the same time, they must develop the skills and unders tailings they will need 
to influence resource decision-rinaJcin^ on behalf of various constituencies, 
In Environmental Communications , students learn, to apply information sharing \ 
skills, and an understanding of communication processes, to a broad range of 
natural flfesource concerns, using as a basis the* observation and understanding 
that our b'ehavior is communicative. Finally, a general option is available 
for students who do not wish to specialize in one of the other four, but plan 
to focus on the larger area of behavior and natural resources,. ^ 

All five opt^ions share some common concerns,. In eacK^ case, the student 
is asked to take^ coursework in each of three areas: ^ theory and concepts, 
skill acquisiticwi, 'and effecting change^ While the focus within these areas 

would necessarily reflect the particular option, the se three permit a difj- ^ 

ferent kind of understanding of the behavioral aspects within the concentra- 
tion program. Briefly, these three areas are: ^ 

Conceptual basis - a common body of social science theory of human be- 

havibr is essenti a l to "ea ch" of the" options* ^pjirses<^3^^ 

conceptual understandings of human behavior^ at the individual, group, and 
gnoT aT 1 w^i >t, , 

Specific skills - effective utilization of the conceptual 'basis requires 
the acquisition of some specific skills. The ability to communicate, to plan, 
and to problemrsol\'e .is essential to each of the options. Skills related to 
organizing, to teaching, doing research, and group processes may play dif- 
ferentially iiirportant roles in these options, 

- Effecting change - the focus here is on first-hand e:a>erience combining 
the skills and conceptual. tools. The project may involve planning, instruc- 
tion, media processes, constituency building, or any of a variety of inter-,, 

venition . strategies jn the context of environmental/resource problems. 

■* . ■ *' ^ 

Students with a concentration "in 'any of the Behavior and Environment 
options must meet the school-wide course-distribution requirements. In" a few 

the common core,. " ■ ' 

Undergraduates who choose to concentrate in one or the Behavior and 
Environment options should register with' the Counseling .Of fice ''and with the 
Behavior and Environment Program Office, All iindergraduate programs culmin- 
ate in a Bachelor of Science Degree in Natural Resources, There are present- 
ly arour.d 60 undergraduates in^the Behavior and Environment Program at any 
.one time. ' ■ ~^ ■ .._ 



MASTERS CURRICULUM IN BEHAVIOR & ENVIRONMENT 



Itoughly 35 graduate students majoring in Behavior and Environment are 
enrolled at SNR at any one timei About- 25 of* these are candidates for the 
M,S, degree in natural resources; the 'remaining students are enrolled in the 
Ph,D, program. Both degrees are offered through the Horace H, Rackham School 
of Graduate Studies, 

Con^letion of the inasters degree normally requires two years (four sem- 
esters of 'work), Approximately_12 new masters students are admitted each 
year, three in each program option. Admission is usually for the Fall 
semester (early September), but winter and sianmer admissions are possible. 

To assure that some^ graduates will be able to work with particular con- 
stituencies, and that all graduates will be familiar with the persjjectives 
of . a wide range of constituencies, the faculty has adopted admission criteria 
that -stress diversity of race, and experience. In thiS'Way, each stu- 

dent' brings to the Program a unique background and viewpoint that contribute 
to the education of other students, ^ . 

'Aside from diversity, masters~students normally enter the program with 
an. uadfergraduate..-average_QX-!lB^l3^J._Qr.Jai^^ — A^demonstrated commitment 
to the field and some real'-world experience relevant to the field of study 
are Considered desirable apart from undergraduate training, in addition, a 
haffir f^TTHrTrfM^n— 7- !^ — fiv^ ^v-qn i^ . l -j-^^q "i^^gi - ngn^^ 1y be acquired either before 
or after entering the program; these'consist of one course .each in ecology, 

econdmics>--pol-itical--scl-aj:Kie-,-beh&vi^ 

These five courses are not normally counted toward ^^e .masters degree. 

Because the admission process puts so inuch emphasis on what the appli- 
cant brings to the program that will contribute to the education of other 
students, applicants are encouraged whenever possible to visit the Univer^ 
^ sity and to talk with program faculty and students, A 1000 word "statement 
of intent," required as part of the SNR application, may also h& used to 
describe what 'the student "expects to contribute as welT as what he' or she 
expects to gain. In addition^ all applicants ai^ welcome to^ include papers, 

pJUp^ings, .or other materials with their applications to help make the 

selection process less stereotyped^ 

Curricula in the four "program options share several traits,.. First, all 
four options require a maximum of three courses in environment ^il science ~ 
defined broadly to include resource and huntan ecology; resource and welfare 
economics; resource policy, management and law, etc. Second, all students 
take courses in theory andskills pertaining to their area of- concentration. 
Third, all students participane in guided "real-world" work-study experiences 
. as advocates^ communicators, instructors, or outdoor recreation behaviorists. 
Fourth, all four program options attempt to generate a rich learning environ- 
ment of informal seminars, -non-credit workshops, films, visiting speakers, 
and the like, in which students are invited and expected to participate, - in 

^ . addition, SNR requires alL-=Jnast3rs students to take at leasftwo cPurses 

\ ' outside 'SNR, 

-\- . . .... .. - ' - ' - 

'- Most ntasters students complete, a thesis or practicum while enrolled S 

the'^Behavxox"" 5nd - ^ Envx'ronme n -c - p rograirr^ — The i ih e si ^ program requirements 

include 30 credit hours or courses ana worjt-stuay, and b-^creSTt^Hours o£" " 



thesis, plus prerequisites that are completed after entering the program if 
deficiencies exist, ' - 

The individual program option curricula described below are open to * 
modification. They constitute our current sense of what most students ought 
to do and are doing, 

« 

Envdoronniental Advocacy , Advocacy prepares people to live and work as 
professional change-agents in resolving people -environnient problems. The goal 
of environmental advocates is to reduce 'human and environmental exploitation 
and encourage more equitable and ecologically sound di-stributions of re- 
sources. To reach this goal, the program assists students in developing: 

1- Expertise in ecological, political, economic, and social systems? 

2, ^ Theory and practice of intentional social change; 

3, Behavioral skills in planning and implementing change programs; 

4, Clear values and commitments on environmental, resource, and social 
problems. 

To develop such competence, students are expected to participate in mxilti- 
disciplihary analyses of people-^environment interactions, and to make critical 
evaluations of the socio-economic system, S^udents"0"sb""are^ to 

develop-altemative -goals-and -strategies— f<>r--^rganizationalv'Hconcnuni-ty-,--ajid 

societa"l~^chaiige" ^d"ro~increase"t:hS:i"r "p"racticar"experi^ce""throu^^ " 

on socio-environmental change projects, 

Environmental Communications , Persons specializing in this area normal*- 
ly enter the program with competence in at least one of three disciplines: 
communications skills (writing, photography, graphics, broadcasting, etc^); 
coinmiinication theory (social psychology, systems, media processes, informa- 
tion sciences, - etc, ) ; or environmental sciences (ecology, resource policy 
and economics, , etc. ) , The option attempts to build competence in all .three 
disciplines to aid the student in becoming a proficient practical communi- 
cator on environmental topics. The overall goal of- the option is to help 
people t6"better understarid^their environment and to learn to effect change 
of relevant 'publics vis-a-vis" their environment, and- thus contribute ^to~- 
environmental quality through communications, ^ 

^' ' "■ t 

Environmental Instruction . This option is designed to help students 
acquire greater ?ciowgLedge_„ahd^skj^^ developing, .implemjeiMxng, and evalr^ 
iiating environmental education programs in public and private" school ""^ ~ 
nSystems (K-12) , youth organizations, para-schools, and other education- 
related organizations. Such instructional prograit^ are normally aimed ati 
assisting the. learner in analyzing and clarifying -personal values concerning 
the environment increasing the learner's interest and sensitivity toward 
the environment and its problems; and helping the learner develop social 
skills necessary, to .effectively activate channels toward change. The in*- 
struction option is designed to assist students to acquire the background 
to imolement such pro grams, 



Recreation & Behavior . ^Students enrolled in this option share with th6 
faculty interests in problems such as ' C 1 inhuman responses to leisure environ- 
ments, vith special eniphasis on the role of natural environments in well- 
being; (2) changes in preferences and sources of satisfaction: as a function 
of increasing experience with recreation environments on one hand and of 
changes in the work and home environments on the other hand? (3) conceptual 
schemes, for mediating part/visitor problems, carrying capacities, conflicting 
uses, antisocial behavior, etc? and (4) increasing the effectiveness of our 
decision process in the allocation of resources for recreation and park use- 

In order to learn how to plan and manage outdoor recreation and park 
resources at the international, national, regional, and local levels, recrea" 
tion and behavior students must integrate the lessons of diverse fields. 
Resource ecology and understanding of habitats and species in particular 
regions are essential to anticipate impact and vulnerability from human us^ 
ISie tools of resource management and resource plan]ping are equally vital to 
^the management and planning of recreation areas. In addition, many students 
take courses in landscape architecture to gain a better understanding- of 
design constraints, land use issues^ and site planning. The behavioral, 
perspective of the option further suggests that psychological and sociologi- 
cal expertise is essential to bring to hear in this far-reaching field. 

DOCTORAL CURRICULUM IN BEHAVIOR S ENVIRONMENT 

SNR offers a Ph.D. degree' in natural resources through the Horace H. 
Rackham -School- of Graduate Studies.- - In-theory—al-l- doctoral students in 
SlTR^ai^~^t' Xarge'^'^rid^'nbt^"^^^^ program. Neverthe- 

less, each p rospective doct oral student must be endorsed b y a faculty 
ToeinbS'Fwfi^^a^^^ees^ 

is informally associated with the program in which his or her advisor teaches 
Behavior and Environment carries approximately ten doctoral students at a 
time, accepting only three or four per year for all four program options. 

The Ph.D. degree is intended to be research'-oriented rather than prac- 
tice-oriented. It is designed to train scholars, researchers, and college 
teachers, rather than practitioners, in the areas' of environmental advocacy, 
communication, instruction, and outdoor recreation, as veli as other ■ - - 
Behavior and Environment topics. 

For those seriously committed to a scholarly career, the University of 
Micjiig^ offers a supportive environment and superlative facilities. The 
university is one of the world's major research centers, with excellent 

libraries, laboratories, and computing equipment. Docjtoral students 

"specia'lising^'in Behavior and Environment are aided ^in their work by the re- 
search capabilities of the SNR facility^ the Institute for Social Research 
and other campus units. ^ ' ' ' 

The Rackhajn School requires all Ph.D. students to be in re^^ence at 
the Ann Arbor campus for at least two semesters of at least eight credit 
hours each.^ In addition, RacXham requires 'each student to pay minimum fetss 
totaling to two semesters or fxill-time courseworJc and three semesters 6f 

jf.ul.l- time- r)i cg^r^j^i-i nn yg^AJ^r-h* an aHHi-hinnal t:wf> ^f^m^<it.^y-^ nf- mnrgfa feg^ct 

are required for stud "its^who enter doctoral programs without a in asters,„_. 

iiegrfifi* : \ " \^ 
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Doctoral students in our program typically devote roughly four semesters 
to coursework, then write their dissertation proposals and form their candi'- 
dacy committee,. This committee oversees the -student's preliminary examina- 
tions, which cover course mastery and preparation to londertake the proposed 
dissertation, When thfe student has passed the preliminary examinations, he 
or she is recotnmended for formal degree 'candidacy; this recommendation miist 
be approved by the SNR Graduate Affairs Committee and by the Rackham School* 
After the dissertation is coinpleted, an oral defense of the dissertation is 
the final reqiiirement. The entire process usually takes three to four years. 

The Future 

In April 1982 a review of the school of Natural Resources was initiated 
as part of the University's Five Year Plan of retrenchment and reallocation. 
A committee was created to carry out the Review, and its report was submitted 
in December, 1982. The new mission and criteria of the School of Natural 
Resources is outlined below. 

The mission of the School of Natural Resources is to provide leadership ^ 
in the generation of knowledge and the development of professionals, poli- 
cies, -and management practices to manage and conserve natural and environ- 
mental resources so as to meet the fxill range of human nee<is on a sustainable 
basis. 

To accon^lish this mission, the activities of the school focus on; 

1, the performance of- research to define critical natural and environment- 

trl : xeb OXircre~probiems~^^develop an understanding of the structure^and 

functior^^of natural resource and social behavioral systems and how 
these systems interact to create resource problems and guide and con- 
strain their resolution," and generate and evaluate management 
strategies for addressing these resource problems; and 

2* an educational process that integrates knowledge derived from the. 

School's ongoing research and other research in natural resources with 
basic social and natural sciences in curricxila designed to transmit 
con^tence in chosen natural resource related specializations, while 
demonstrating the complex iriiteractions between natural systems' ojid 
human economic, political,^ and social systems, 

The Transition Team will measure designs against two primary criteria; 

1. the degree of focxis on the__School's mission; and 

J 

- , ^ - ^ - 

2. the degree to Vhich a viable, high^-quality school is maintained. 

In order to meet either of the primary .criteria , designs must; 
1. ^ be built around a versatile, multi-disciplinary expertise base; 



2, ef fectively^ac_ces^S_i::ele.van.t_re3ources in other U-M un its; 

3, dnclude-curri-cula-chat- eTrphasi2e"^and"demonstr the need for j^nter;^ 

di'sicip'lilirary^ppr^^^ ~ \ ~ 



4. increase the support ba^e for faculty research efforts^ as well as the 
degree to v^ich creative^ scholarly productivity is recognized and 
rewarded; 

5. retain the capability -of offering strong degree programs at the under- 
graduate; master's and doctoral levels ^- while increasing the School's 
emphasis on graduate and professional education; 

6. include a revised faculty performance evaluation process which encour- 
ages and rewards individual contributions toward achieving the School's 
mission^ while emphasizing'scholarly productivity and teaching 
excellence; and . 

-7. consolidate and simplify the current administrative structure. 




Interest Group: Governmental Organizations 



EE Action, Federal Level 

Andrew S. Adorns* ' ' - 

Dr. Adams descri±>ed the mission ^nd ro^le of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education CfiCE) and how it relates to the Congress for Environ- 
mental Education Futures, He said that FICE had a very active Subcommittee 
on Environmental Education that has been formulating policies and issues, 
conducting studies, coordinating programs in and out of government; and 
disseminating information on environmental education. He recommended that 
the. Congress resolve to recognize the s^committee as a focal point at the 
national level because of its membership from the key federal agencies con- 
cerned with environmental education. i 

Dr. Adams discussed the mission and organization of the Department of 
the Interior, and the environmental education interests of the various 
Interior bureaus,. He mentioned^'exairples of Interior environmental education 
activities, such as the Indian education program of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, educational programs conducted by the National paxk Service and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the education program of the Trust Territories, 
the information distributed by the Bxareau of Reclamation and the Geological 
Service, the conservation program by the Office of Youth Programs, and other 
Interior activities. He said that Interior recognizes that in its role of 
managing the Nation's natural resources, environmental education has a vital 
responsibility to our'* citizens T especially to the young who will be involved 
in" making tomorrow's crucial decisions on the environment. 

Dr, Adams referred to his experience as a public school teaciier and 
administrator, including superintendent of the Kansas City, Sciiools in 
Missouri, when he discussed environmental education in terms of tbe sciiool 
curriculum. He said he would like to see courses established and"^ called 
"environmental studies," along with the integration of environmental educa- 
tion into social studies, mathematics, science and related subjects. He con- 
tinued that schools were not conducting near enough oi:£tdoor education pro- 
grams where environmental education could be prioritized. He said that this 
would require clo^e coordination with out-of-school resources and institutions 
at the local, state and national levels, 

Dr, Adams concluded that the United States was entering into a critical 
period for environmental^ education issues as it enters the post Indus trial era 
with limited economic and natural resources. He recommended that this First 
National Congress. for Environmental Education Futures concentrate on assess- 
ing the ''State of the Art," and propose some "hard" policies issues for 
general population and institutional consultation that would be followed up 
by a Second National congress, ' 



* Ur, Adams is a U^S, DepartmBn t o£_t:.JSie-Xntej:io.r^^reX'3^^n ta-t-i-ye t o LJje ~ 

"federal Interag&ncy ^Cominittee on Education;- " ^ 



Natural Res^ource and Environmental Education in the Forest Service 

Eddie Anderson* 

The. Forest Service has been in the business of assisting with public 
education for many years. This occurred first under the label of conservation 
education; later, undejc the name o£ environmental educationi and niore recently, 
under the title of natur-al resource and environmental education, 

r-tuc3i of the cre'dit for the Forest Service Environmental Education Program 
is given to Region 6 with headquarters in Portland, Oregon, The developer of 
the "Investigating Your Environment Series" that we make us of is credited to 
Ernest O- McDonald, "Ernie," as we call him, is still with the Forest Service 
in Portland and is highly ^ active as a developer anjd teacher of environmental 
education. He is progressive and innovative and has done much to see that the 
Forest Service improves internally as well as meets its responsibility for 
public resource and environmental education. 

The earliest forerunner of the materials we now 'use that I've seen is 
contained in a package trailed, "Teacher's Forest Fire I*revention""aria~"Cdn~ser^^ 
vation Kit," In the early 1970's this material was developed into what we 
now know as the "Investigatiirg^oxir":Envii:"oiiiriSnLt"^^ ' " 

In a similar fashion, we have had staffers at the Washington Of fice level ' 
and at the Regional and Forest levels that have contributed greatly to the 
advancement of environmental education in the Forest Service, If I called al.l 
the names you would think I was campaigning for something. So I won't list 
them. However, the Forest Service in the past and present has been blessed 

with staff people who had a feel for and dedication to environmental educa- _. 

-tion;-'as^well as" the^'talent to "put the program on individually and in 
cooperation with others. We hope this blessing will cx>ntinue. 

Currently, we are in the throes of change. For the last year and a half, 
the program has been under revision, not so much as to revise program seg-^ 
ments themselves but to^rovide program^diversity and a framework for assist- 
ing our resoiirce managers with an education program to help them accomplish- 
many of their, goals and objectives,' We have not^eieted anything from the 
program but have added, a natiiral resource issues component, and have tried to 
clarify the objectives and directions of the program to better fit our needs. 
We are ciirrently in the process of working, out the details and schedules to 
implement this part of the program. There are already many expressed inter- 
ests among - individuals ,^"in"stittit:ions7^Tid~orgaTiiza1r±ons:^^ ^ — - 

development. It is these developments that I will talk about today. 

Thenrores^t^Se^fvic^^a^s good"programs developmi^J^aily 

and conceptually. This is true of the environmental education program, * How- . 
ever, .we had readied a point when eirphasis traditionally put on this^ program 

was dwindling. In August of 1981 the 'Regional Education Specialists and 1 

met in Etenver, - Colorado for thre e days, to review th e si^"n^r-T^^MV-ffTV^^'^^'^^TV^^ 
Atha^tr-couLd-ber - d on e-. - — ^ — 



[I>r^_j^dersoiL^.ls..Coordi^^ and Environmental Education 

Programs, I7,S, Forest Service, USDA* 
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with the help of a few backgro^jfid studies that had been made previously, 
and review of the curx^nt situation, it was determined that the prograni had 
not been in^lemented nationally in concurrence with Forest Service policy. 
It was also determined that the program did 'not fully address .current object- 
ives of emphasizing the potential productivity of forest resources or the 
role of the professional forest managers in achieving this potential pro- 
ductivity. 

It was further concluded that there were a n\miber of problems that con- 
tributed to the current state of affairs. These included; 

1, Lack of central, clear direction to the fields * " 

2, Lack of understanding on the part of the FS managers of what the 
prograjn can do for them, resulting in a lack of commitment at all levels - 
WO, JtO, FS, and RD, 

3, Lack of support for environmental education in the Chief's messages- 

_- 4* ._Lack^of, -information about program accon^lishments , scope, -and contri- 
butions* , . 



5, I-lisunderstanding due to the broad definition-of" environmental 
education, . , / ■ 

6, Ptogram accomplishments are not tied to managerial performance- 

7, Lack of relationship of program con^onents to other Forest Service 
education con^onents, . ^ ' . 

To counteract some of these problems, iihe group undertook to develop 
alternate program, approaches. The nost viable of these turned out to *be to 
retain the existing program and add a natural resource issues focus and an 
agency audience. Thus, the new program emphasis was to retain the EE portion 
of the program as a component? improve the direction to and from the Regions 
and Forest levels? and improve the reporting system. 

Objectives were developed to accompany the existing and added segments. 
Subsequent ref^inerjent of these led to the following three objectives that were 
incorporated into the draft manual directive, 

1, Provida xelevant.J-nformation_.on_.natural resources to the p^lic using 
appropriate education techniques, 

2, Cooperate with educators-and-others -to develop ■ materials and methods 
to teach ecological, environmental, and conservational principles at a 
variety of age levels? and . ' 

3, Assist agency employees to better londerstand and more successfully 
commionicate natural resource information to Forest Service audiences. 

What was achieved from this process was a program with two component 
parts and a built-in mechanism for agency involvement, participation^ and , 
assistance. 
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1. The EE Component is designed to increase knowledge of reso^ces and 
techniques appropriate for learning about them. 

2. The natural resource assue con^nent is designed to obtain public 
understanding ot particular resoiirce issues. ^ 

3. Involvement of In-Service personnel is -as. (a) subject-matter experts 
in issue niatei:ial development; (b) testers and evaluators of the material and 
concepts; and (c) communicators of the resxilts of this process to the public. 

These features of the program together were designed to give resource 
managers guidance in meeting agency public education objectives. ^ 

V 

Now, let me talk in some general detail about the content of the two 
basic conponents . 

Natural Resources Issues . The purpose of this component is to help our 
audiences better- understand the factors which influence natiiral resource 
issues so they can Beneficially participate in fomxilating and evaluating 
potential solutions. Some characteristics of this component arei 

1. The focus is on a clear, objective presentatfion of information 
about issues with an^le opportunities for the public to discuss 
and analyse the data and to draw itw own conclusions • 

^ 2. The content and origin of issues selected may be local. Forest- 
wise. Regional or National' in scope. Issues selected at the 
-emerging stage often present the best opportunity fo:^ an educa- 
tional program and can lead to public understanding and sub- 
sequent resolution prior to polarisation on an issue. Some of , 
the issues considered for development are the following; * 

wilderness management 

- Ground water management 

- Wildlife "management (grizzly fc^.^r,. elk, etc) 

- Multiple use of National Forest lands (resoiirce production 
and allocation) 

' ORV (Off-Road Vehicle) use 

- Clearcutting 
MineVals management 

- Animal species diversity and habitat development 

,T-.?fe£S5£?LEi®<^_?£^®^*^^^9®^*^ species 

- Upland (or bott6lSLaHSl^"^^S'a^r^woc^ production 

- Rights-of-u'ay, land lines, title claims, trespass 

- Road management and construction 

- Firewood availability and cost 

- Cannabis " * ' 

- Ripaz:xa1fr"20lie"i^^ ' : ' 
o - Fire management,' including prescribed burning 

3, The total range of target audiences includes agency people, members 
of the community, and others who may be affected by, or can effect, 
or have an interest in, the outcome of the issue. This includes 
urban, minority, and other publics not traditionally involved in^ 
' resource tnanagement decisions. - ■ 



Environmental Education . The purpose and long-range goal of this com- 
ponent is ^tb prepare people to recognize their depefidencyon the environment 
and to accept the responsibility for its wise management. Environmental 
education gives people the tools and skills to make informed decisions about 
the world in which we live. Some characteristics of this component are; 

1. Program focus is on understanding forest and ranqeland resources 
and 'their management through investigations which are site specific, 
(example: watersheds, forests, animals, plants , and soils) . 

2. Program content, in* addition to resource investig*^tions,* includes 
problem-solving techniques, developing local investigations, integrating EE 
into the school curriculum, planning EE workshops, conducting field trips 
and resident camps, and developing methods for investigating environmental 
issues. 

Additional information xelevant to the EE component, includes the 
following topics by indicated category. 



Forestry and Human Life 

Role of resource manager' 
Itole of resource worker 
Forest recreatijDn 

hxinting 

can^jing 

solitude 

hiking 

fishing 

Forest Management 

Ownership 
Silviculture 
Harvesting "methods 
Machines 
^ Products from wood ^ 
Landscape 
Fire Management 

Water/Soils 

Quality , 
supply 

Soil' stab'ility - 
Erosion control 

Wildlife 

' Population 

' Habit^at ' 
Harvest 

Endangered Species 



Forest Science 



Properties of wood 
Oiemicals. 

herbicides 

pesticides 

fartil izers 
Ecology 

vegetation 

mainmals 

birds 

fishes 



.Trees 



Native 

Exotic 
physiology 

photosynthesis 

respiiration 

transpiration 

Disease^ 

Pests 

Nursery operations 

Reforestation 

Growth 

measurements 
■ ^rolume 

density 

height 
Environment 

forest 

communi^ 



. 3. Target audiences are usually those who can pass on the k3:>owledge to . 
others and include teachers^ resource agency personnel^ conservation organiza- 
tion members r and industry eirployees. 



Education iFutures, U.S. Fish and--Wildlife Service 

Coniey L. Moffett* 

The U,S, Fish>and Wildlife Service is a lanique agency. Our mission^ "To^ 
provide the Federal lea'^iership to cohSSrve^ protect and enhance fish and wild- 
life and "their habitats: for the continuing benefit bf people"/ does not ade- 
q^lately reflect that uniqueness. Our natural resource responsibilities vary 
from actions necessary to prevent plants and animals from becoming endangered 
or extinct to select^ad population control in reducing wildlife-caused damages. 
In between these two extrenieSr the Service is involved in habitat preserva- 
tion^ providing assistance to states and territories^ and scientific informa- 
tion-gathering relating 'to such things as wetlands, wild life popxilations 
and environmental contaminants. In addition, we conduct the most comprehen- 
sive fish and wildlife related research of any nation, ^- ^ 

Actual resource management takes place on more than 400 National Wild- 
li*fe Refuges comprising approximately 88 million acres the most extensive 
system of nkainaged lands for fish and wildlife in the world. Supplementing 
this effo]rt are more than 70 National Fish Hatcheries dedicated to replenish- 
ing depleted populations of lake trout, anadromoxis and otiier fishes. 

With this very brief glance, we can 'see boundless opportunities for fish 
and wildlife education in the Service,' In the past, we have made^ significant 
contributions; and because of those successes^ we are about to embark on 
another initiative to enhance our* wildlife education programs, * 

Let me emphasize ~ the initiative is new, not the philosophy. Our 
philosophy is well founded on the goals and objectives that emerged from the 
Tbilisi Conference. We believe' our* success .will be based on certain funda- 
mental concepts. 

^ First, people must be encouraged to learn about ecosystems, to understand 
the relationships between all living organisms. Understanding basic ecologi- 
cal concepts is the foundation for knowing x^y problems exist. Simply put, ^ 
something went wron^ in- the system. If people understand why problems exists 



*Mr. Moffett is C22lef, Office of Public Use Management, V^$. Fish and 
Wildlife Serv^lce, r/,.«r.D,T, 
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they will blotter understand and accept why certain resoiirce managenienW^^ 
cisions are made to solv^'the problems, '\ 

lif .we have been successful- in getting pepple'^o understand resource 
management decisions based on ecological concepts, then maybe, just maybe, 
people will become involjved in. addressing problems and needs at the local 
level. Whether we want to admit it or not, the future does not rest with 
th'e rederal or state bureaucracies / but with the people and their resolve, ^ 

Why dd we need an education program?* Primarily because of our growing 
coticems about ever acicelerattng habitat destruction and environmental con- 
' tamination. Intuitively, many of us believe that the fate of the. Earth's 
wild creatures is linked to our own^ if for no othe^ reason than the fact 
that we share the basic requirements for -life. 

Many' of ,the problems and doubts concerning wildlife are rooted in ignor- 
ance. We^simply do not understand the .con^lexities of nature well enough to 
predict what will happen, ^tost^ of our Icndwledge was gathered as a. result of 
what has happened such as the impact of DDT on bald eagles, pelicans, fish 
and many other species. And we are not well enough informed'' about what is 
known to avoid unnecessary hysteria. ^We are constantly resp^iding to half-- 
truths, . ' ^' . 

It is clear that as a society, America cares deeply about its wildlife 
heritage. Our conservation exait^)le has generated crash programs to save 
wildlife on all the continents. Furthermore^ our system of government 
guarantees free access to 'information^ and educational opportunities. This 
^shQuld provide the necessary foundation of understanding and continuing 
support for conservation efforts, > 

' ■ , / ^ ^ 

€n s^iort , our citizens have right to know a good deal more * about wild- 
life^ and the u,S, Fish and Wildli^^ has an obligation to better inform and 
assist the educational process- 
Historically, there is no question that wildlife awareness has figured 
prominently in the human survival e'quation. Thousands of years ago Stone 
Age cave- painters gave us a moving record of their perceptions and aesthetic 
appreciation for wildlife. Just a century ago^ most Americans were still 
living off the land' on the American frontier. Up until very recently ^ 

'iwildlife lore essential for human survival was still being passed on 
to each generation through deliberate teaching and shared experiences stories, 

.sports, song and dance, , 

But the last hundred years has brought sobering realizations and g 
questions about the future. An apparently inverse relationship has existed 
between unplanned population -growth/resource consumption and ^-the natural 
diversity/environmental health that sustains 'wildlife and people, ,Early 
attempts to preserve isolated habitats and remj>ant populations were not 
entirely successful even though some species were brought back from near 
extinction. We find ourselves asking how people wfyo are increasingly 
isolated from the Earth can learn toyfiurture it, . , * 

"Environmental education has provided part of the answer, especially 
diiring the past decade; Simply defined, from the wildldfe point of view, 
it is ' the process by which 'people learn to be good stewards^ — to make de- 
cisions and take actions that favor siirvival. Wildlife education contributes 
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to environmental literacy and conservation by helping people make enlightened 
decisions that perpetuate wildlife. As we learn to enhance natural diversity 
and productivity through resource management, we improve our own species' 
ultimate chances for survival. 

Wildlife information and education activities have made positive contri- 
butions to both state and federal conservation programs for over 50 years. 
Key wildlife species are now universally recognized as symbols of national 
vitality or as indicators of environmental quality. Yet the potential for 
meanijigful citizen involvement 3f€Sding to awareness, favorable altitudes and 

action relative to wildlife copfservation has not been seriously addressed. 

■J 

Where does all of this leave us? We are in a situation "that demands an 
educational . process comprised-of. both formal and non-Tformal learning experi- 
ences that^.extend from infancy through adulthood. Schools simply are not 
equipped to h2uidle this formidable job alone. We, a.s*^public servants, cxisto- 
dians of the nation's natural resc^ces, have a responsibility for assisting 
the process. 

In the Fish and Wildlife Service, we now have support to not only 
continue many of the on-going activities but to ei^and them. These include 
.providing curriculum supplements, study units, resource information, teacher 
training, demonstration and learning sites on our field stations. We will 
continue to provide frameworks and incentives for horizonta4:ly linking sub- 
ject areas while vertically reinforcing concepts at subsequent grade levels 
through wildlife study. 

t^jor areas of new einphasis will be in research findings utilization, 
adult education and cooperation with others. Briefly, we irftend to convert^ 
much of our research' data into practical application. Much of it ^is of 
direct benefit in wildlife or environmental education* For exainple, when 
people think of oil pollution, they usually visualize oil spills and oil on 
the beach with its .oily birds. One of the bigger questions lies with the 
oil drop. Research has_^shown that one drop of oil on the breast of a mailard 
will virtually destroy her clutdi of eggs. The resource never had 4 chance . 
to develop. The problan can be solved^and the public needs to know. Re- 
search findings are developing faster than the^ are being converted into 
'usable forms for the general p^ltc, * .1 

It is our intention* to concentrate more on converting highly scientific 
information to practical application and use hy^ the public. 

We will continue to give a hic^ priority to formal environmental 
education programs and will work with teachers ^d schools in developing new* 
programs .on emerging issues. Sixteen separate education units have been 
.developed and will soon be available^ More will be developed. 

In addition, we plan to get more involved in adult education utilizing 
much of the information used in the traditional environmental education pro- 
grams but geared to adult application.^ We are concerned about today's 
citizens as well as tomorrow's and feel that adults also need to be exposed 
to objective, truthfxil,. non-biased information. 

^ . * 

Another area that w intend to explore more deeply is . cooperation with 
others ~ other gbyemmental agencies, private^ and professional^ organizations 



citizens and special interest: groups* We suffer t:o some extent: from the same 
malady as others ~ that is, sometimes we develop the attitude that no one can 
do the job but us* We, all of us, need to talk with others, cooperate with 
others, share our information and skills and forget about turf and self-serving 
objectives* 

Until this is done we can forget about national st:rategies, national goals 
and objectives, national conferences and everything else along those lines* No 
one has a monopoly on knowledge or skills* 

As professionals, as pi^lic educators, as servant:s of the people, we owe 
it to society as well as ourselves not to live in a system of dichotomies, 
but like all of nature, we must learn to live in harmony for the mutual bene- 
fit of each other* 



Government Responsibility and EE 

Rudolph j; Schafer* 

Education is constitutionally a state responsibility* All other govern- 
mental and non-governmental programs should therefore be viewed as supplemen- 
tary and supportive of state activities* 

Each state has its own policies and procedures for educational programs 
within it:s jurisdiction* Federal agencies and non-governmental agencies 
should respect these arrangements and deal with each st:ate through appropriate 
channels, in most states in the State Department of Education* 

with the authority for educational programs within its borders goes the 
responsibility that each state should make appropriate arrangements for en- 
vironmental education programs* Such accommodations should include; 

- Assignment of program responsibility. Ideally the state department 
of education should have basic responsibility for the school program 
and the Department of Natrural Resources should provide technical and 
program assistance. 

- Designation of one or more staff persons as full or part time environ- 
mental education staff coordinators* 

Allocation of adequate financial and human resources t:o enable de- 
partmental st:aff to develop and conduct an effective statewide 



*Jtfr* Schafer is President, Western Recrional Envlrcmmental Education Council* 
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program which will provide for {11 staff development, (2) materials 
production and distribution, (3) a statewide information network, 
(4) a system for statewide program evaluation. 

Environmental concerns do not respect state borders. A really effective 
national program should involve cooperation between the states so that region- 
al and national goals may be established and energies coordinated toward 
their achievement. Should an Office of Environmental Education be re-esT;ab- 
lished in the U.S. Department of Education, networking state programs and 
working on mutually agreed goals and objectives should be its number one 
priority and major function. 

Since there is currently no indication of U. So Department of Education 
involvement in environmental education, other ways and means of networking 
state programs should be explored. A major national non-governmental organi- 
zation with active affiliates in each state could do the job. It is recom- 
mended that the National Wildlife Federation explore this possibility of set- 
ting up a national network of state programs and work with these agencies to 
develop and coordinate an effective national program. 

The most promising regional network is the western Regional Environmental 
Education council which conducts regular meetings and activities involving the 
departments of education and the natural resources agencies of thirteen 
western states. In addition, WREEC has produced two programs of major national 
in^ortance^ Project Learning Tree and Project WILD. WEEEC could well serve as 
a model for a national network. 

Those of us involved in environmental education welcci0& the support of 
federal and state resource management agencies. Their program, resources and 
technical expertise plus their advocacy for legislative and prublic support is 
essential to our success. In view of this, ve would urge that every state or 
federal resources management agency include in its statement of purpose a 
declaration of support for formal school and informal public information and 
education programs, and that adequate personnel and resources be allocated 
for this purpose. 



Four Points of Government — ££ Interaction 

Thomas Levermann* 

Today's environmental /conservation education efforts by governmental 
agencies must have better coordination. Dwindling budgets and reduced 
staffing make it mandatory that government, at every level, maintain closer, 
jn^re effective working relationships. 



*Mr* Lfivermann Is Head, Education Relations, Soil Conservation Service, 
USDAr Washington, DC^ 
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Government has been, and, hopefully, will remain an active partner with 
formal and non-forma' educators. Govemroent agencies provide valuable re- 
sources to youth f civic f professional teacher organizations, and so on. Each 
government agency rightfully finds its own unique way to tell about the re-- 
sources for which it has responsibility. But, how much new educational 
material need be produced, . .or, can we use many existing publications, 
slides, etc? Efficiency says, use what is available; self interest says, 
produce more. 

At the national level, the Federal Interagency committee on Education/ 
Sub-Committee on Environmental Education (FICE/SEE) , has developed better 
coordination among agencies, possibly reducing duplicate efforts in educa- 
tional materials production. 

FICE/SEE is now in the process of finding out exactly what materials and 
resources are available from federal agencies. We will circulate that in- 
formation to FICE/SEE agencies, then to a broader audience. Agencies may 
find materials already available for use in their eJducation activities. 
Certainly the pride of agency or personal axithorship may hp reduced, but in 
terms of a more efficient operation, using available resources is important. 

My first point is, unless you can produce something really new, try to 
use already prepared materials before investing great stmis of time and money 
into developing a "new" product. 

Second/ interrelate natural resource topics. If we, as professional 
resource people and educators, are truly committed to helping citizens become 
more aware and better Informed, the length and breadth of natural and human 
interrelationships must be examined. 

Education is aimed at producing citizens capable of making rational and 
informed decisions. Parochial views of resources will not aid in reaching- 
that goal. We preach the interrelationship of the resources^ but do we 
really practice that in our professional work? If not/ are we being fair 
to the student? They must know how soil, water, plants and animals, etc., 
are all connected in the fragile web of life. 

When citizens understand how coit^lex the eco-system ±s, they will be 
better prepared to make positive environmental decisions* That should be 
a long'-term goal of an organization's environmental education program. 

Point -three, start your education program in the early grades. Tradi-- 
tion dictates that environmental/ conservation education studies begin in 
-grades 4 or 5* That isn't based upon the intellect of the student, but the 
fact textbook publishers generally write agricultural-environmental copy 
into texts at those grades* 

Agencies involved, in environmental/conservation education_shoxild be 
looking at the entire grade spectrum. The lower elementary grades, K^B, is 
where the correct .terms and environmental concepts could be introduced. 
Yoxir efforts should be aimed at developing the students' environmental 
awareness* 

The middle elementary school grades should be used for in-depth explora- 
tions of environmental topics. More "technical" information should be 
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presented, compatable to the students and their abilities. As the students 
progress academically, the depth of studies can become greater and more in*- 
tense. At graduation, students should have a fairly detailed understanding 
of resources and resource conservation. Why shouldn't environmental educa- 
tors use all the years of formal schooling to inform and educate? 

Creative information transfer requires the use of all academic subjects, 
including art, literature, photography, social studies^ and so on. Enlight- 
ened educators will find ways to teach about the environment and natural 
resources using available materials and texts. The most exciting teaching 
involves hands-on experiences. That is a mrtisti 

Since educational efforts should build from one grade to the next^ 
efforts should relate what is being taught in established program of studies. 
Avoid, if at all possible, the idea that what you are proposing is new.'^ 
Iteinforce the idea that your environmental/conservation education program 
supplements established materiaJ-s and formal education efforts. 

Point four, if your agency is a fence sitter when it comes to a firm 
cjommitment toward environmental/conservation education, working with educa- 
tors can be viewed as another form of public information. **but reaching a 
very specialized audience^ The audience you reach will become the landowners. 
Senators, farmers, mechanics, agronomists, and landuse planners of the future* 
They also become the voters* Working in education is investing in the future 
of the country* 

Those of us in environmental education play an important role in prepar- 
ing our youth for living and working in the years aheado Just' as the educa"- 
tors of 30 years ago are seeing the results of their efforts through the 
activities of our generation, we will, in a few years, see the resxilts of our 
efforts . 

A nation with intolerable amounts of erosion, polluted water, indis- 
criminate use of chemicals, improper waste disposal, unhealthy air, and so 
on, could be our resource legacy* Is that something you can be proud of? 
Is that something your agency wants to be remembered by? 

Our efforts in environmental/conservation education are a miniscule part 
of the total agency or department budget* But our mission is as important as 
any other in the_ system. We mist be more effective in our efforts and we can 
be IF, as concerned citizens and dedicated educators, we want to be effective. 

Certainly you and your agency want a better futxire. Investing in educa- 
tion today is one way to assure that. You will be helping prepare a more 
enlightened citizenry. You will be sending a more understanding group to 
face the uncertainties of the future. You wiil be helping prepare the next 
generation to the realities of an increasing complex society with the benefit 
of environmental/conservation knowledge and experience. 

Our effectiveness as a group And YOUH effectiveness as an educator and 
a representative of a government agency, rests with the students of today, 
the^ citizens of the future. 

The future indeed is ours. Those we touch today will determine it. What 
kind of future do you want? 
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Interest Group: Industry/Business 

Energy Source Education Program — A Partnership Approach That Works! 



Beth A. Johnson* 



The Energy Source Education Program is a unique education/industry part- 
nership initiated in 1979 by Westinghoxise Electric Corporation to meet the 
need for a comprehensive / high-quality education curriculum for kindergarten 
through high school students. Numerous major industry sponsors helped fund 
the $1,000/000 development costs of the teaching materials, which have been 
reviewed from the start by several national education organizations including: 

American Federation of Teachers 
Joint Council for Economic Education 
National Council for the Social Studies 
National Education Association 
National Parent Teachers Association 
National Science Teachers Association 

EDS, Energex, a we Unqualified educational development firm, was selected 
to develop the materials* A management team from Atlantic Richfield Company, 
■ San Diego Gas & Electric and Westinghoxise Electric Corporation was organized 

to oversee program development and an advisory council . was formed from both 
^ industry and education to review the materials at all stages of development. 

The Energy Source Education Program consists of seven instructional units* 
During development, all. instructional units were . field 'tested in schools 
throughout the nation* Field test resxilts showed consistently high levels of 
pupil achievement. Pupils participating in the field test reported they liked 
the units and enjoyed learning about energy* Field test teachers cx>nsidered 
the units objective and effective and were eager to xise them again. ^ 

Each unit is designed to be self-contained, yet is a part of a carefxilly 
formxilated sequential framework. Each unit addresses specific learning ob- 
jectives which cover a wide range of energy topics and issues including: 

" energy use and supply 

" current and future energy sources 

" conservation in all sectors 

' political, economic and environmental issues 

The Energy Source program is distributed primarily through private-sector 
sponsors who provide materials to schools at no cost. In areas where no spon- 
sors exist, schools may i purchase their own materials* 



See the January 1983 issue of Science and children or the Fall 1982 issue 
of Electric Perspectives for published rc*ports on program .development and 
field testing* 



*^* Johns<xL is Educational Program Consultant^ Westinghoxise Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh r paj^ 
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The Energy Source Education Council was incorporated in 1982 as a national 
nonprofit 501 (c) (3) corporation to oversee the implementation of the Energy 
Sottrce Program; ensure the cOTtinuing quality and objectivity of the curricttlum 
materials, and support teachers using the materials. Organizations who spon- 
sor the program in local schools become members of the national Council* local 
Energy Source Education Councils have been formed in Da3J.as, Houston, 
Pennsylvania, and Southern California, with new Councils planned in Louisiana 
and Alaska* 

During the 1982-1983 school year, nearly a half-millicffi students across 
the nation learned about energy with the Energy Source Education Program. 
The figure is expected to double in the 1983-84 school year, Large-scale 
implementations are underway in each of the above Councils, as veil as planned 
in parts of Alabama, Connecticut, Kentuc3cy, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Tennessee and Wisconsin, 



Education Program^ American Forest Institute 

June McSwaln'*' 

American Forest Institute (ATI) is the information and educational 
organization for the wood products companies that grow and harvest; trees and 
manufacture products from wood. The association dees no lobbying. The basic 
messages of the Institute are the in^rtance of the forest resource to 
society, who owns the resource, how it is managed, and its many uses, 

AFI has informational services for the press, private non-industrial 
landowners, those "^ho worJc with youth and fiDrest industry supporters. The 
program directed toward those who work with youth has three parts* ^ 

A small inventory of titles is available in response to educators and 
others who work with youth, who write the Institute for information on the 
forest resource. In addition, API's education director is involved in pro- 
fessional and conservation organizations as a participating Tnember in order 
to keep abreast of the latest materials and innovators in education, parti- 
cularly environmental education, and to work with other organizations in 
developing materials that encourage a balanced approach to learning about 
our environment, 

API's major effort with those who work with youth is the cosponsorship 
of the supplementary, interdisciplinary program for youth in kindergarten 
through grade 12 entitled Project Learning Tree (PLT)^ The program was de- 
veloped and is implemented at the national level in cooperation with the 



*Ms* McSwaln is Director of Education, Ainerican Forest Institute, Washington, 

ix:. 
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Western Regional Environmental Education Council (WREEC) , a network of state 
environmental educators from 13 western state departments of education and 
resource agencies. The program is governed by an advisory cx>uncil with mem- 
bership from education, indxistry and cx>nservation organizations* 

The goals of Project Learning Tree are to prepare kindergarten through 
high school young people for informed and resp^slble decision^-makinq con- 
cerning natural resources and human use and management of those resources and 
the environment; to enhance and strengthen all elements of the regular curri- 
culum by offering those -who work with youth a selection of supplementary, 
environmental education activities for use in the classroom or with youths- 
oriented organizations; and to improve and enrich education about natural 
resources and the environment through cx>operative support of a community of 
educators, private industry, resource agencies and private conservation organ- 
izations nati^ally and in the states. 

Project Learning Tree's materials are activity-based for use by teachers, 
youth group leaders, outdoor educators and others who work with young people. 
The activities were written by classroom teachers, curriculum supervisors, 
college professors, forest products industry personnel, federal/state re- 
source agency personnel, state department of education personnel and members 
of conservation organizations, after they developed the conceptual basis for 
the program, l^ie materials are made available only through workshops \^ich 
are coordinated on a statewide basis usually with the department of education 
and a committee of environmental educators from within the state. A staff of 
educators on contract to AFI coordinates this activity. 

The program provides additional support materials for the state leaders 
in two to two-and-one-half day workshops as well as the participants they 
reach in six to eight hour workshop sessions. These include a workshop hand- 
book to help in developing workshop programs and a ten minute film on the 
cx>nceptual basis of the program to support workshop leaders? and a newsletter, 
the BRANCH, for all participants, providing suggestions for adapting PLT 
activities for various situations and of additional resources to support the 
teaching of environmental education. In addition, a cx>nference of state 
cx>ordinators has been held to assist in guiding the program's future direction. 

Evaluation of the program is carried out on a cx>ntinuing basis. Each 
participant is asked to evaluate his/her experience in the work-shops as are 
the leaders who present the program. Several surveys have been made of 
participants to determine their use of the program with youth, and some 
Sadies have been made of the impact of the activities on student learning. 

Currently there are 33 states involved in the program reaching over 
60,000 participants since implementation began in 1976. Using results of the 
survey of use, it can be estimated that these peurticipants are reaching 
approximately 2.3 million youth each year with PLT activities* 

Both AFl and WEEEC view PLT as a continuing, evolving program to assist 
those who reach young people in our cx>untry in (developing awareness, know- 
ledge and the skills necessary for making reasoned decisions regarding the 
forest resource and the environment. 
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Learning by Design: The AIA Environmental Education Program 



Alan R* Sandier* 



' Architects and Environmental Education 

Architecture is only one of the many forces affecting the environment ^ 
but it is one of the inost iinportant. Today's architects are concerned with 
environmental education because they are concerned with achieving and. pre- 
serving quality in the environment. For this to ha^en on a meaningful 
scale in the united States ^ there must be a widespread public expectation 
and demand for quality in the environment. 

Aware citizens can make better dioices. They require buildings designed 
to a human scale^ streets designed for safety^ furniture designed to fit the 
human body^ classrooms designed for learning^ parks designed for rest and 
recreation^ and public buildings designed to express the values of the 
community. 

This human-designed environment is the architect's particular area of 
domain* What is built^ why it is built and where it is built are all a part 
of the profession's responsibility. The architect^ in collaboration with the 
client^ strives to adiieve an architecture of consequence. Architecture has 
a personal and often* dramatic effect on everyone. The architect relies on 
the public's participation and interest in the design process^ for it is 
that interest that stimulates the architect to achieve work of significanceo 
The public should be an educated participant. 

No other art form so coiT?>letely pervades our daily lives. We live^ work, 
study and play in our buildings. Oxir surroundings affect our moods and 
temperaments J certain buildings, parks, plazas and streets lift our spirits, 
others diminish them. If we are to influence our ardiitecture — and its last- 
ing effectS"we must embark on a strong and pervasive environmental education 
effort. 

Bole of The j^erican institute of Architects 

The American Institute of Architects (AIA) is the national organization 
of the architectural profession, established in 1857. The AIA fulfills the 
basic goals of maintaining the standards and con^etence of architects. The 
following statement from its Bylaws gives clear expression of thu ideals of 
the profession: 

•*The objects of The American Institute of Architects shall be to 
organize and unite in fellowship the architects of the United 
States of Jimericaf to combine their efforts so as to promote the 
esthetic, scientific, and practical efficiency of the profession 
and building industry by advancing the stai^ards of ardiitectural 
education, training, and practice; to coordinate the building 



*Mr* Sandler is Director, Public Education, The American Institute of 
Architects, PfaiShlngton , DC^ 
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industry and the profession of architecture to insure the 
advancement of the living standards of our own people through 
their in^roved environment; and to make the profession of ever- 
increasi|ig service to society." ' 

Membership in the AIA is open to every architect licensed to practice in 
the united States. Currently^ the membership of the AIA is composed of 
approximately 30^000 licensed architects in over 200 local chapters. The 
Institute's national office is in Washington^ D.C. 

Since 1966 ^ the AIA has been involved in environmental education — working 
on the national level to help clarify issues and develop methods and materials 
for raising the public consciousness of this vital issue. The AIA has been 
instrumental in providing the general public — and especially school-age 
children who will become decision-makers as adxiltS"-with a better understand- 
ing of the factors that influence the nature of its physical surroundings. 
Our objective has been a thou^tfxil citizenry ^ equipped with skills and 
values^ taking reasoned action necessary to shape cities^ towns and cbuntry- 
' sides into better places to live^ and remaining active in efforts to ensure 
that these will continue to be better places in the future. That is why 
architects f both individually and collectively f have supported environmental 
education and have become activists deeply involved in environmental educa- 
tion. Participants have taken many roles? legislative activists^ theorists^ 
consxiltantSf architect/educators ^ community workshop organizers and civic 
speakers. 

The groug within the AIA that carries* on this task has been known ^ 
variously as the Task Force on Primary and Secondary Education ^ the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Committee f the Environmental Education Committee and 
most recently f the Public Education Committee. Its primary objective has not 
altered? "To create an awareness of and concern for the human-designed en- 
vironment as it relates to the total environment among all education sectors ^ 
pre-kindergarten through adxilt education." 

In this role of environmental education catalyst^ the AIA has developed 
several resources and services through the efforts of this committee. In- 
formational materials for teasers introduced the need for integrating human- 
designed environmental concerns into the classroom. Information biblio- 
graphies were developed^ with the first in 1970. Active support of effective 
legislation establishing environmental education at both the federal and 
state levels has *^een pursued. 

Then^ in 1980 f the AIA conducted a survey to determine the needs of the 
education community in environmental education. Over 900 persons were con- 
tacted throughout the coiontryf including state environmental education 
coordinators f primary and secondary school teachers^ education administrators ^ 
graduate faculty of architecture and education^ textbook publishers^ repre- 
sentatives of nonformal education sectors — including television^ children's 
magazines and museums — AIA components and Public Education Committee members. 
The overall response rate across all sectors of the survey was more than 50 
percent. 

The most significant findings of the survey indicated the critical need 
for access to high quality environiaental education resource material ^ parti- 
cularly instructional and activity guides^ and training that would demonstrate 
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how to integrate human-designed environinental education into existing 
curricula. 

Faced with these findings and determined to meet these needs , the AIA 
Public Education Committee embar)ced.„iipon an intensive period of planning 
whidi included consultation with professional representatives from the formal 
and nonformal education sectors. What emerged from these discussions was the 
structure of a system of interrelated material resources r the mechanisms for 
delivering these components and, perhaps most iit^rtaiit of all, a conceptual 
framework" the basic notions — upon which the program would rest. The program 
has been entitled "Learning by Design" and surpasses all previous AIA en* 
vironmentalTeducation activities, both in scope and in substance. The 
xiltimate goal of this program is for every student to develop the ability to 
live in harmony with the natural environment and the skills to design a 
quality human environment. 





. Interest Group: Youth Organizations 



EUiott Wildlife Values Project, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 



Carolyn L. Kennedy* 



Introduction 

The Elliott VJildlife Values Project of Girl Scouts of the U,S,A, repre- 
sents the dreams of the late Herford N. Elliott of Massachusetts to ^ape the 
attitudes of the nation's youth toward wildlife. This project, aimed at help- 
ing youth to appreciate and preserve the nation's wildlife, is the current 
vehicle for the Girl Scout organization's environmental education thrust- 
Endangered species, predator control, loss of wildlife habitat, and the hartr^* 
ful effects of acid rain are among i±.e environmental issues explored during 
project-sponsored workshops,' We have been involved in writing materials and 
presenting workshops across the country- 

When the Project began six years ago, the Girl Scout organization was in 
the process of redesigning the structure of our program for girls, . New pub- 
lications, published during the last five years, encourage girls to learn 
about ecology, wildlife, and environmental education along with everything 
else from computers to the arts and physical well-being, 

* local Girl Scout councils are also urged to set aside part of their 
lands as wildlife sanctuaries where girls can be a part of the decision making 
process while designing suitable wildlife management, erosion control, and 
educational projects. 

In addition, the Project staff have written s^plementary guides to help 
leaders and girls explore the natural environment in their home communities, 
as well as at our National Centeri . 

We now have a new conference center just north of New York City where we 
are providing courses for Girl Scout troop leaders, council staff and volun-- 
teers. At another of our National Centers in ^^oming, the Wildlife Project 
provides a two-veek course each summer. 

Teams comprised of one Senior Girl Scout and one adxilt from a council 
meet at Girl Scout National Center west dn IJyoiaing for a 12-day period. The 
arid environment of t^yoming has a very different combination of wildlife and 
plants than the far comers of the U,S, from which the participsmts come. 
The Elliott Wildlife Boom at the Visitors Center orients all new coiners to the 
inhabitants of the site. The participsmts learn to map suid inventory a site 
for its wildlife and wildlife habitat, as they will do at their own council 
sites on their return home. They learn how to identify the plants and animals 
they see by noting the smell, shape, size, behavior and clues left behind 
like skeletons and footprints, ' 

Aquatic habitats provide opportunities to learn how to monitor water 
quality and assess the health of the aquatic wildlife community as well as 



*2te, Kennedy is i?irector of the Elliott wildlife v^alues Project, G,S*A,, 
New York, NY^ ^ 
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seeing *'live" all those, creatures once studied in a biology textbook. They 
see a direct application of the aquatic studies when they visit the Ten Sleep 
Fish Hatchery and Rearing Station^ where the state of Wyoming raises millions 
of trout for recreational fishing enthxisiasts. Other careers are explored as 
they discuss with forest fire spotters and wildlife researchers the jnb 
opportunities available to those with an interest in wildlife. 

While exploring the rugged canyons and mesas of National Center West they 
become atoned to the relationships between topography^ geology and climate 
that make each section of the U.S.A. so unique. In the process they learn 
techniques for involving groups of Girl Scouts in their home communities in 
similar explorations. 

During the final two days of the course they plan the details of a pro- 
ject which they will carry out at home in the following year. They learn to 
test the reality of their plans against their own time and skills as they 
plan a project which will encourage girls in their council to learn to 
appreciate and prj^serve wildlife. 

During the last several years we have also traveled from New York to 
California to KOrth Carolina to Hawaii to provide wildlife workshops for 
Girl Scout leaders and girls who are of high school age. 

TO piggy-bade on Noel Brown's cc^mnents to us on Friday evening^ we found 
a very interesting mixture of environmental problems and ecological patterns 
in the tourist mecca^ Hawaii. During our stay there we found not only the 
tourists^_but_mostw.o^the_residentSf to be environmentally unaware. 

The Hawaiian Islands are located 2500 miles from the nearest continent. 
During the past 150 years^ hxaman activities have caused an alarming rate of 
species extinction. Wildlife habitat destruction and the introduction of 
many non-native species of wildlife and plants have had a severe intact on . 
the native species. Early explorers introduced sheep^ cattle^ horses^ and 
goats. The native people were not permitted to hunt for any of these animals. 
In the absence of hunting^ natural predators and diseases^ those feral 
animals multiplied quickly and in great nundbers. Overgrazing and hoof damage 
tota3J.y denuded the land. With the loss of vegetation^ native birds lost 
critical habitat necessary for food^ water^ and shelter. Twentyfour species 
of birds have become extinct and another 27 are j^^corded as endangered by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. Hawaii^ today^ is a land of con- 
trasts with development backing into wildlandsa At the present time^ the 
development of residential and tourist facilities means lost habitat fcr 
pond and marsh birds. The numbers of ducks and shorebirds migrating through 
the Islands have declined for lack of suitable places to rest and feed. 

The Girl Scout Council of Pacific invited the Project staff to do a 
series of wildlife workshops so that the Girl Scouts throughout the Islands 
woxild learn to appreciate and preserve the unique wildlife of the Islands. 
The workshop in a camp setting served 40 girls and adxilts including two 
adults from Guam and three from American Samoa. Activities included a series 
of exercises to atune them to the wildlife happenings around them. 

Teaching about wildlife through ^ames was both educational and fun. The 
Project Director created a game called "Popxilate an Island" which was es-* 
pecially fitting. Since Hawaii is located so far from any continental land 
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mass, the earliest creatures to reach the Islands caine by flying, swiimning 
or floating. Tiny seeds were borne great distances by the winds of the 
upper atmosphere. Seeds were also transported on the feathers or feet of. 
birds. 

Using the yellow tape to represent a land boundary and the grass en- 
closed as the ocean, the challenge was to populate the islands simulated by 
the stool, an inverted garbage can, cups, and plates. Each team. was given 
ten coded beans and instructed to populate the islands from outside the 
boundary with these "germs of life." The competition was intense and within 
twenty minutes creative use was made of the materials at hand. Teams used 
string to simulate air or water currents. The players on opposite ends of 
the strings guided their '*germs of life** to an island and deposited them 
successfully. Two teams created boats to simulate the arrival of the early 
Polynesians with their domestic animals. The game, "Populate an Island," 
stimulated many discussions about, the uniqueness of island wildlife. The 
plants and animals that originally populated the Hawaiian Islands arrived 
by chance after traveling long distances. Hawaii lacks native ainphibians 
and reptiles, for exanple, because those creatures could not cross .vast 
oceans. 

On the third day of the workshop the grot^ did a field study of the 
marine environment. They used field testing equipment and data sheets to 
record their findings. Each^person made notes about the plants and animals 
found in tide pool area and about the human impact on the environment. * 
Despite island living, very few participants had ever taken part in an 
aquatic study.- Everything was new and exciting. Participants found sea 
cucumbers and crabs but noted the relatively few number of species in these 
warm tropical waters. All observations were carefully noted and members of 
the group compared findings upon the return to camp. 



This workshop concluded with a simulation activity for making decisions 
about coastal development and wildlife values. The outcome of the simula- 
tion was the realization that individuals could have a voice in environment- 
al decision-making and the future of wildlife in Hawaii. 

We have also used the excitement of sailing aboard a tall ship to in- 
corporate environmental concerns and wildlife awareness into a , marine educa- 
tion experience. One of the highlights of an event ca3J.ed "Wildlife and 
windjammers," held last Jxine along the east coast, was a waterfront festival 
held at the South Street Seaport Museum in New York City. At this busy 
pier in the East River, Girl Scouts from New York City spent the afternoon 
learning how to be safe near water and aboard boats. The participating 
leaders taught them how to *'read a fish" that is,, how to tell where a fish 
lives and what it eats by the size, shape, color and position of its body 
parts. For many girls and their leaders who had never held a fish before, 
this was a new learning e^q^eriencel How does it feel? Does it have teeth? 
Why does it have two eyes on one side and none on the other? Lots of learn- 
ing occurred among many giggles and squealsl 

Throughout the country. Girl Scout councils, "troops, and camps are 
making oxir younger generation aware of our environmental problems, giving 
them first-hand experiences, and the training necessary to make this 
generation the problem-solvers of tomorrowl 
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General Session: Resolutions 



Resolutions introduced, debated and passed from the floor on August 16, 1983/ 
4:10 - 6;35 p.m. 



1. ASSOLD MAYH2E 

Be it resolved . That as environmental educators, we recognize that we 
'are environmental aihbassadors who speak for. nature. 

2. E. A. MAKEY 

Whereas, Effective environmental education is vital for the students in 
all pi^lic and private educational progra;::©? therefore. 

Be it resolved . That citizens shoxild have governments that formally 
recognize the necessity and RIGHT of all to a balanced and healthy 
environment in which to live, wcrk; play and recreate. 

3. DR, ANDREW ADAMS 

Be it resolved . That since the Office of Environmental Education in the 
U.S. tfepartment of Education has been eliminated, the First National 
Congress for Environmental Education Futures; Policies and Practices 
recognizes the important role of the Environmental Education Subcommittee 
of the Federal Interagency Committee on Education (fXCE/SEE) for pro- 
viding a focal point on the national level among the Federal agencies 
: and the non-Federal, national. State and local organizations, agencies 
and groins concerned with environmental education. 

4. DR. ANDREW ADAMS 

Be it resolved. That it is the desire of this Congress to stress the 
need to make environmental education programs and activities accessible 
to persons with disabilities to the fxillest extent possible. 

5. TAIBERT SPENCE (for A.N.S.S.) 

Whereas, The human species is fully dependent on a healthy and diverse 
natxiral environment? and 

Whereas, The activities of humankind hav^ degraded that environment and 
reduced natural diversity and continue to do so at an increasing rate; 
and 

Whereas, Education in and about the environment (both natxiral and human 
modified) is the only way to ensure a livable world for the immediate 
and long range future; therefore. 

Be it resolved . That the delegates assembled at the First National 
Congress for Environmental Education Futures: Policies and Practices , 
Burlington, Vermont, August 12-17, 1983= 
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A. Call upon the environmental ^ scientific^ and educational .community ' 
at all levels of American society^ to pursue diligently courses of 
action designed to bring comprehensive and high quality environment- 
al education to all persons. 

B. Strongly recommend that our schools ^ both public' and private / 
integrate environmental education in curricula at every level as a 
top priority in the process of revitalizing American education, 

C. Call i^>on all citizens^ organizations and thoughtfxil individuals 
everyi^ere to cooperate in this vital task by creating and strength-* 
ening all useful linkages in a network of volunteer and professional 
resources/ the purpose to be the achievement of our common goal - a 
citizenry informed and inotivated to behave and live in ways which 
will enhance our environment^ preserve our resources, and provide a 
life of quality, beauty,, and fulfillment for al\ - now and in the 
future. 

NANCy WOLF 

Whereas, Large numbers of environmental educators live and work in urban 
areas; and ^ 

Whereas, Approi^imately 80 percent of the American people live in 
Metropolitan areas; and 

Whereas,. The teaching of environmental concepts and skills is particular^ 
ly significant in light of special urban problems; and 

Whereas, The understanding of basic environmental relationships is 
essential for wise urban decisions, as well as rural ones; therefore. 

Be it resolved . That this Congress recognizes the importance of urban 
environmental education, including the examination of the natural f the 
built, the cxiltural and the historic environments within the framework 
of environmental education in the United States? and further- 

Be it resolved . That the committees established to carry on the work of 
the Congress be charged with a mandate to consider urban environmental 
education in all aspects of their professional endeavors. 

■ JDHK HEWSTON 

Whereas, Education about the environment is basic to understanding the 
world? and 

Whereas, Education about the environment is necessary for informed 
participation in a democratic society and productive work in a modem 
age of information? and 

Whereas, There is evidence of a growing decline in support of and 
commitment to pre-college environmental education in^the United States 
while other nations are placing heavy emphasis on environment and 
education at all levels? therefore f } 
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Be it resolved by the First National Cdngress for Enviromnental Education 
Futures: Policies and Practices / That all piiblic and private schools in 
the united States be urged to provide, within a balanced curriculum, a 
major and uninterrupted program of education whidi shall include regular 
instruction about the environment for all pupils from pre-school through 
grade twelve* 

8. BILL NIETER 

Whereas, the majority of participants in the First National Ooncress for 
Environmental Education Futures: Policies and Practices agree that the 
maintenance and insurance of world^peace is the most essential pre- 
condition for the development of a healthy environment; therefore. 

Be it resolved . That this Cdngress urges all nations with the capacity 
to manufacture nuclear arms to work through negotiation toward the 
reduction and eventual elimination of nuclear weapons? further. 

Be it resolved . That since militarism and high levels of world armaments 
production are the most significant drains on natural, social and 
educational resources, that all nations abandon war as a mechanism of 
conflict resolution and that they enter into a process that will 
establish an environment of peace and justice? further. 

Be it resolved . That a copy of the proceedings of this Congress, 
including this resolution, should be sent to the President of the 
united States, the Premier of the Soviet Union, and the Director of 
the united Nations Environment Program- 

9. JEFF HALL 

- Be it resolved . That congress participants are aware of the importance 
of and shall work to promote arid accommodate international environment^ 
al education efforts, programs and projects. 

10, MARTHA MONRDE 

Whereas, We recognize the current need and trend to improve and update 
science education and its support materials, and address the mandate of 
quality basic education currently sweeping our nation; therefore. 

Be it resolved . That while environmental education is interdisciplinary 
this Congress supports the coordination of environmental education and 
science education to further the goals of both; and further. 

Be it resolved . That the Congress encourages the continued cooperation 
between educators and industry in the production of well-balanced, 
impartial and thorough science and environmental curriculum materials 
and projects. 

11, GUS MEDINA 

Be it resolved . That Congress participants express their appreciation 
to the University of Vermont and the local organizers for hosting this 
Congress « , 
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12. RICHJ^ WIIiCE 

Be it resolved. That Congress participants express their appreciation 
to the Alliance for Environmental Education for coordinating this 
Congress, to the Conservation Education Association and the ^unerican 
Nature Study Society for sponsoring the Congress, and to all co-sponsors 
for their support. 



13. DUANE KELLY 



Be it resolved . That in the perspective of global environTDental educa- ' 
tion issues/ this Congress urges all educational organizations to 
acquaint themselves with the ecological impacts of nuclear war and 
Inclement appropriate cxirricula relative to this issue in our formal 
and non*fonnal educational systems. 

14. DUANE KELLY 

Be it resolved / That it is the opinion of this Congress that environ- 
mental problem solving attempts which do not address the effects of 
continual human population growth can only result in no solution and 
increased problems. 



15, DR. WILLIAM STAPP 



Whereas/ Congress participants have met to identify and debate policy 
needed to guid^ the future of environmental education r and 

Whereas, Participants have actively experienced a wide variety of 
state-of-the-art practices in the field of environmental education? 
and 



Whereas / The participants have reached concensus on needed policy and 
exaiidned and synthesized future practices in environmental education; 
-^therefore. Be it resolved , 

A. That a committee be established to oversee the development of an 
action plan to carry on the work and ic^lement the recommendations 
of this Congress. 



B. That the Congress Coordinator and the Program Chair of the First 
National Congress on Environmental Education Futures s Policies 
and Practices be selected to co-chair the consaittee. 

C. That each of the Congress sponsors, co-sponsors and six Policy 
Track groups be invited to select a representative to serve as 
the committee, and that the chairpersons invite at least four 
persons from the Practices Track to serve on the committee. 

D. That within 90" days of the close of this Congress, the committee 
synthesize Policy Track recommendations to produce a list of policy 
statements tjiat reflect the consensus of this Congress, This list 
shall be shown to members of each Policy Track Group for comment. 



I RIC 



That within 90 days, the committee also prepare an action plan for 
continuing the work of the Congress and implementing Congress 
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recommendations. This plan shall be reviewed by Congress sponsors^ 
co-sponsors and Track representatives to elicit comments on practi-* 
cality and on the adequacy of the synthesis of Congress intentions* 
The plan will include a mechanism for establishing a 'permanent 
conmittee to oversee the implementation of the plan and for eval'- 
uatij.7 progress towards achieving the intents of the Congress as 
reflected in the goals and objectives of the plan. 



Resolutions referred to further actions 



16* MASC BRBSAV 

Be it resolvedf That this Congress recognizes the media^ particularly 
the news media^ as a potentially powerfxil environmental education tool 
and recommends that environmental education professionals and organiza*^ 
tions make greater use of this tool. (deferred to the Policy Track 
Groins,) 



17* DR< ANDREW ADAJMS 

Be it resolved ,. That another Congress be called next year. (Beferred 
to the Alliance for Environmental Education.) 
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Recommendations from Interest Groups 



Editor's Note : 

Before the convening of the First National Congress for Environmental 
Education r those who preregistered for the Policy Track were sent From Ought 
to Action in Environmental Education for review and study^ The sixteen 
recommendations in that document^ developed in 1978^ provided a common base 
from which to begin discussion in the working grot^» 

"^I^e six ^working groups within the Policies Track were also based on 
organizational similarities. A problem-solving sequence developed by Lynn 
Hodges was used in each work group by the facilitator. This models based 
on force field theory^ was distributed as a set of questions on a worksheet 
to the facilitators in their day-long pre-Congress training session. 

Because each Interest Group worked from both a common base and 
methodology^ thei^ final recommendations AIX dealt in some manner with 
similar plans and elements of strategies to achieve what each deemed im- 
portant in furthering EE. 

Overlaps and similarities among groi^ documents were clear during the 
day-long oral reporting* Resolution 5 from thti floor that day called for 
an editorial committee to synthesize all recommendations Into a common list. 
To make the report more readable ^ the editors have pulled the recommendations 
together under common headings and have combined insights from all groins 
that dealt with a particular heading. 

Every Interest Group- youth-oriented organizations ^ non-governmental 
groups^ citizen orgemizations ^ elementary/secondary education^ higher 
education r government ^ industry/business and labor-dealt with one common 
plan or strategy; the formation of a National Center and Regional Demon- 
stration Centers for Environmental Education. I3iese concepts are presented 
under the heading: I. EE centers. 

Other headings are II. EE Literacy : targeting audiences and programs 
in reference to changes occurring in the EE communi-^y; III. EE Networking : 
suggestions for strengthening both institutional and communications arrange- 
ments; euad IV> EE Support : including information^ dissemination and 
electronics interactions to support £E organizations and programs. 

Care has been taken to include all viewpoints. Although some of the 
elements of related recommendations are duplicated from one to another^ each 
of the following recommendations approaches the issue being addressed from 
a somewhat different perspective* It is the intent and plan of the Congress 
" organizers that all organizations and agencies involved in environmental 
education will use this as a "working document^" a base from which to 
develop specific action plans suited for the particular circumstances of 
time and place ^ resources and need. 



L Environmental Education Centers 



Every group dealt in some way with formation of some form of National 
Center for Environmental Education. I3ie major shift from prior views 
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of the nature of such a. center was that it should be non-governmental rather 
than governmental in structure / although Federal agencies shoxild be invited 
to participate in discussions and cooperate with such a center. 



RECOMMENDATION l£ AN INDEPENDENT NATIONAL CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED THROUGH THE COORDINATING EFFORTS OJ 
rHE ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONl'lENTAL EDUCATION, IN ORDER TO 
PROMOTE EE TRAINING, RESEARCH AND COMMUNICATION WHICH 
INVOLVES THE VARIOUS GROUPS CONCERNED WITH ENVIRONMENT, 
TO: 

Promote cooperation and communication among professional orgamizations 
and associations, government agencies, business, labor, citizen groups, 
and the research and education communities. 

Serve as a clearinghouse and information dissemination center on environ- 
mental education, training and comntunication. 

Promote and participate in, and be supportive of, local, national amd 
international networks. 

Monitor and communicate progress and activity in* EE, training, research 
and commcuni cation. * - 

Provide current status feedback to its network on achievements and needs. 

Undertake appropriate action (i.e., publications, programs, conferences, 
seminars, and legislation) to promote the development and implementa- . 
tion of EE training and communication locally, regionally, nationally 
and internationally. 

Assist in gaining finamcial and policy si^port of environmental education. 

Serve as a mechanism for public participation in understanding environ- 
mental decision-^making. 

Serve as a referral center and repository for environmental education 
materials amd information. 

Establish a communications network with teacher centers, state and 
local education systems, non-governmental organizations, and business/ 
industrial organizations involved in environmental education. 

Serve as a forum for environmental policy development, issues identifi- 
cation and educational strategies formxilation. 

Conduct. . educational research, instructional materials development, 
testing and evaluation, and similar supportive activities for environ- 
mental education. 

conduct teacher/youth^leader training activities in environmental 
education including the validation of programs developed by others. 

ERIC 



Assist in planning for environmental education research and develop- 
ment. 

Encourage public accessibility to usable public and private land sites - 
for environmental education activities. 

The Center should give first priority to promoting and supporting the efforts 
of existing locals regional ^ national and international operations vhich are 
carrying out aspects of the above items. Networking and catalytic action 
should be the Center's first order of effort. However^ where more direct 
leadership and action are ess'^ntial to its mandate r the Center should move 
to galvanize action by the environmentally concerned community. 

The Center should have a core staff of full-time individuals from scientific r 
research^ resource-based and other representative Federal agencies^ non^* 
governmental organizations ^ state, and local government^ business and in- 
dustry. Opportunities will be afforded part-time and/or short term staff 
participation as needed to conduct projects and other Center activities. 

The Center should have access to modern computing facilities and library 
retrieval services. Information con^iled by the Center should be available 
in print form and through subscription by other computing and referencing 
systems . 

Targets * Representative Federal agencies ^ Subcommittee on Environmental 
Education(SEE) of the Federal Interagency committee on Education 
(FiCE) f Alliance for EE^ the Secretary of Education^ the Council 
of Chief State School Officers^ and the (National Association of 
Manu fa cturer s . 

All federal and state offices involved in environmental education^ 
environmental education associations ; industry^ business and labor 
* organizations > citizen grox:^Sf and professional scientific re- 

search and education associations. 

constraints * A. A new organizational structure is being sought. 

B. Implementation of this recommendation would stretch exist- 
. ing funds and would require new funds. 

Strategies : An ad hoc task force should; 

Develop a position paper on the goals and vision of the Center^ 
a needs assessment ^ staffing requirements ^ policies and procedure ^ 
and a timeline. 

Convene a management team to investigate other successful centers 
and design a marketable management scheme^ budget process ^ and , 
evaluation instrument for the Center. 

Present the proposal to appropriate government offices and other 
associations and organizations. 

Promote a wide discussion of the National Center concept among 
governmental r educational and industrial leaders and other 

appropriate individuals who are in a position to support the plan 

either directly or through other sources. 
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Formulate an achievable fiscal and operational plan for the 
initiation and maintenance of the National Center, 



Seek funding from private and public sources. 

Monitoring : Cntil the Center is established, the Alliance should initiate 

and monitor all action. Further, that the Alliance communicate 
with the participants on progress of these efforts by March 31/ 1984. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 z A NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION ASEA AND REGIONAL DEMONSTRATION 

AREAS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 
FOR THE FOLLOWING PURPOSES, TOs 

Demonstrate the involvement of all soctcrs of the American public in 
the education process. 

Demonstrate the economic, recreation and tourism benefits that can 
be associated with environmental education programs* 

Bring together in one location in each region, successful programs *for 
demonstration, refinement and apg^lication * 

Provide an opportunity for scholars and practitioners to study 
applications and methods involved in environmental education* 

Demonstrate the interrelatedness of education r community r business 
and^ natural resources in environmental education programs* 

Targets z TVA, Association of Interpretive Naturalists, Council on 

Outdoor Education r regional environmental education organizations 
like WREBC* 

Community groups, the business community, school systems, envir<m- 
mental professionals r citizen organizations, etc* 

Strategies : Each area should have a land and water resource base for 
environmental studies* 

The areas and their managing agencies should be associated 
with several school systems, demonstrating representation at all 
levels * 

Involve community and local service groups in on-going program 
development, implementation, and evalxiation* 

Materials and programs should reflect the needs of diverse groups* 

Define the region that Demonstration Areas will serve in terms of 
ecological or hydrological units that would be applicable to the 
needs in that area* (For example. The Great Plains, The Mississippi 
Drainage^ The Rocky Mountain Demonstration Area for Environmental 
Education) * 
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Lack of consensus regarding the utility of a system of regional 
demonstration areas. 

Need for a clearly developed proposal. 

Lack of funding/ time/ people skills/ orga^iizational structure. 

Lack of a facilitating organization or organizations. 

The primary responsibility for implementing this recommendation 
will hcive to come from heads of environmental organizations and 
key administrators, 

A subcommittee of members of Alliance affiliates should be 
responsible for disseminating this recommendation to the 
target audiences, 

' RECOMMENDATION 3 ^ A NETWORK OF REGIONAL CENTERS OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED TO: 

Act as a clearinghouse and information center in environmental education. 

Promote cooperation among environmental education associations/ Federal 
government offices, citizen groups/ youth organizations, and the 
scientific^ research, and ediication communities. 

Provide referral service for environmental education consultations. 

Support and participate in an international network of environmentai 
education centers- 
Monitor and report on the status of^ environmental educationl 

Monitor and report on emerging issues in environmental education. 

Establish a communications network with teacher centers^ state and 
local education systems ^ youth organizations ^ and non-governmental 
organizations involved in environmental education. 

Assist in planning for environmental education research and development*> 

Serve as a referral center and repository for environmental education 
materials and information. 



Constraints: 



Monitoring t 



The Centers should be staffed by full-time directors with an advisory committee 
of non- governmental environmental organizations. These Centers could be 
established in existing facilities at Universities, nature centers or 
libraries. 
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Target : Total environinetnal education community, appropriate universities, 

environmental education centers or schools- 
Constraints: Lack of funding; barriers to communication, both artificial 
and real* 

Strategies : Designation of appropriate regional sites (Alliance for E-E*)- 
Active search for materials for inclusion- 
Search for funding of Centers* 

Publicity for Centers Chow to use. Alliance membership and 
non-membership awareness) - 

Responsibilities : 

Alliance should form a network of non-formal and formal 
environmental educators to identify regions- Local 
institutions and organizations will be charged with 
establishing centers for inclusion in this system- 
Monitoring: Alliance to prepare an annual report on status of Centers - 



n* Environmental Education Literacy 

wise xjse of natural resources and protection of environmental quality^ 
should be irorportant considerations in all school programs because thes^e 
factors directly affect the lives of all students - both now and in the 
future. Environmental education, the term generally, used to describe an 
educational program designed to help people understand their Interdependence 
with the natural world and the necessity for conserving Its resources, has 
implications in nearly all subject matter fields, at all grade levels, and 
for both the formal and non-formal institutions for learning.^ 
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RBCOmENDATION 4 s THE TBILISI GOALS ^ OBJtCTIVES AND GDIDING PRINCIPLES OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE FUHTHER CLARIFIED FOR 
USE by teadiers and youth leaders; inechanisms for adiiev- 
ing these goals should be further identified to encourage 
environmental educators to utilize the envixonment in its 
totality and in all curricultm and nonformal procrram 
areas; the Alliance for Environmental Education should 
encourage the utilization of intermediate units (regional 
units within states ^ such as Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services) for environmental education. 

Targets ; State education agency environmental education specialists ^ school 
district environmental education coordinators^ environmental 
education building coordinators^ youth organization leaders. 

Constraints: Lack of a sense of urgency for environmental education among 
educators^ apathy^ lack of funding^ pressures from other man* 
dated*prograinSr backlash caused by misunderstanding of the 
environmental movement. 

Strategies: The Alliance for Environmental Education shoxild recommend that 
each school district and youth organization identify one person 
as envixonmental education .coordinator. 

The Alliance for Environmental Education should identify levels 
of competency ejcpected for professionals .and volunteers in 
environmental education. 

The Alliance for Environmental Education should recommend that 
each school district and youth organization offer frequent en- 
vironmental education in-service programs, Etophasls should be 
given to environmental education content^ methods^ and use of 
all community resources. 



The Alliance for Envixonmental Education shoxild urge its 
members to pi^lish information on worthwhile efforts to meet 
the Tbilisi goals^ objectives^ and gxiiding principles^ and 
how they are being implemented. 

Jtesponsibilities ; 

The Alliance Board should appoint members to implement 
strategies. 

Evaluation t The Alliance for Environmental Edxacation should provide a pro- 
gress report of achievements regarding the above recommendation 
at each meeting of its Board of Directors; these reports should 
be printed in the Alliance Exchange. 



^tECOMliBNmTION Si CITIZEN POLITICAL ACTION^ AN IMI^DIATE PRIORITY FOR 

CITIZEN ORGANISATIONS MUST BE THE TRAINING OF CITIZENS 
IN POLITICAL ACTION. 

Targets? The leadership of locals regional^ state^ national and inter- 
national citizens' groups. 
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Constraints : The concern of citizens groups for retaining their charitable 
status (IRS 501(c)(3)). 



The lack of models for training citizens in political action^ 
and expert trainers. 

The negative image of political action which needs to be over-* 
come. 



Strategies ; 



Monitoring ; 



The hesitancy of citizens to become involved in political 
action^ and the need for training in those skillsa 

Acquaint ourselves with the existing citizen action models and 
training materials available through groups like the Public 
Interest Research Groups^ the Environmental Defense Fxmd^ etc. 

Identify capable trainers and link them with the stated target 
groi^ps. 

Persuade individual groups or coalitions that citizen action 
training be a priority. 

Help groups plan and conduct training. 

Periodic poll of groups. 



PECOiMENnATION 6z CITIZEN PAETICIPATIOH (LEARNING BY DOING) 

Members of citizen groups learn about environmental issues and political 
and governmental processes by becoming involved in the regulatory and 
planning processes. EE groups and citizen groups must press to 
keep Citizen participation channels open. 

Constraints; Federal priorities may not favor public participation efforts. 

Hesitancy on the part of agency personnel to educate and 
involve citizens in the regulatory process. 

Monies fort reimbursement of citizen's expenses to participatef 
coordinating functions needed in bureaucracy? litigation for 
implementation of citizen participation requirements. 



Strategies ; 



Identify citizen participation language in current laws & 
regulations r assess its in^lementation^ and if necessary ex- 
plore the possibility of litigation through national legal 
action groups (BDFr NKDC^ etc.); 

Review proposed legislation (new and reauthorized) to insure 
it has or retains citizen participation requirements. 



ERIC 
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Review state environmental protection acts (SEPA's) and 
Administrative procedure acts at the state level to identify 
opportunities for citizen participation^ Disseminate throu^ 
state organizations. 

Identify successful citizen participation models and dissemin- 
ate information (e.g. ^ New York State's environmental quality 
review and state Cbn^rehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans)* 



FECOmmiATION 7z EHEAMCIMG CITI2EM LITERRCY 

EE'-ers and citizen environmental organizations shoxild work to make sure 
that civics curricula include environmental concerns £ problem-solving. 

Target : The social studies teaching community (teachers^ trainers of 

teachers^ curriculum and textbook developers^ other resource people) 

Constraints : The increasing complexity (technical^ social) conflicts-ridden 
nature of issues. 

The "don't rock the 3Doat" attitude of much of the teaching 
community vis a^ vis controversial issues. 

The lack of ties between the EE cottnnunity and the social 
studies commmity. . ' . ' 

Strategies = Make ourselves aware of existing EE and SS materials which deal 
with decision-making and problem-solving around environmental 
issues. 

Build linkages to social studies/civics teaching community; 
encourage the use of existing materials; and help to incorporate 
environmental emphases in new civics curricula. 



jeECOMWEyzjarJoy infqrkal 5 "fqri^al" ee cdt^munity uhks 

To build links between those leaders and members of citizens' organiza^ 
tions-who practice informal environmental education (e»g,^ education 
program chairs of citizens' organizations^ who are largely volunteers 
and who do not normally attend environmental educational conferences 
and workshops) and the environmental education community. 

Targets Board members and education program chairs of state and local 
citizens' organizations Ce.g.^ garden clubs^ Audubon chapters^ 
church groups). 

constraints : Lack of a network among the informal BE community. 
Time constraints on volunteers, 
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strategies J Organization of statewide EE conferences to be attended by 

leaders and members of citizens organizations and facilitated 
by environmental educators. The objectives of the conference 
would be to: 

a) make available methods of incorporating EE into the 
organizations' activities* 

b) provide training in EE skill areas- 

c) update participants on current issues available resources, 

d) develop a needs assessment for future activities* 

Institute informal gathering (E B -EE Brown Bags) on a regular 
^ basis for shying news, views, and concerns-NETWDRKING! 

Develop an<i share local and regional mailing lists of those in 
both the traditional and informal EE community. 

Develop a statewide conservation directory of resource people. 

Develop a resource support system (e,gw"'data-^ase. access . 
bibliographies film libraries) in conjunction with the local 
library system, (Look into con^uter networking $$ support,) 



RECOmENDATION 9 : EXPLORING £HVIR0NMEHTAI1>Y-SGUHD LIFESTYLES 

Citizen grotqps and EE professionals must investigate and develop con- 
crete behavioral models which foster modes of living that maintain 
ecological diversity and integrity. 

Target ; EE community and citizens' organizations. 

Constrai nts J Limit of models available (Farallones Inst., Integral Urban 
House, The Ar)c, etc). 

$ for continued research and demonstration. 

Strategies ; EE resident programs incorporate environmentally sensitive 
behavioral models in present living accomodations. 

Citizens' organizations introduce their members to those models 
that are presently available s encourage them to adopt personal 
lifestyles which support these models. 

A con^onent of all EE curricula at all levels should be aiu 
exploration of lifestyles. 

Encourage religious organizations to explore preach/practice 
lifestyles. 

MaJte sure that proponents of such lifestyles are included on 
future programs of EE conferences s environmental organization 
meetings. 
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Make sure that environntental ethic issues are addressed on 
future EE and enviromnental organization conference programs. 



To promote the image of these behavior models as compatible^ 
■ with a quality standard of living* 



One thing seemed quite clear to every sZvdy groiop; environmental 
education demands well educated teachers and strong efforts must 
be undertaken to see that teachers get that education before they 
begin teaching and/or while they are teaching. 



RECQMMEHDATIQH 10 ^ COMPETENCIES AND ACCREDITATION IN EE LITERACY FOB 

TEACHERS 

We recommenia that the need for establishing competencies for 
environmental education and environmental stiodies professions be 
investigated- These competencies woxild be used to accredit and 
evaluate college programs in environmental education and environmental 
studies* 

Target t> A subcommittee of members of Alliance affiliates. 

Strategies : Poll .members of Alliance affiliates to see what professional 



competencies are needed. 

Gather standards and con^etencies already -published by " 
organizations and agencies such as engineering societies, 
state departments of education, and the Association of 
Interpretive Naturalists, 

Contact environment-related associations and businesses for 
assistance and cooperation in developing competencies. 

Poll members of Alliance affiliates to see whett.-.r the 
proposed con^etencies are acceptable. 



Possible lack of interest' and/or support for investigating 

the need for competencies and in developing these competencies. 

If no action on this recommendation is initiated by an Alliance 
subcommittee, it will be assumed that this lack of action 
signifies that the profession perceives no pressing need for 
these standards. 

If a majority of members of any Alliance affiliate reject the 
proposed competencies, then these, will be considered rejected 
by that Alliance affiliate only- 



Constraints: Lack of time. 
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liBCOMMENDATION ii: A FRAMEWORK FOR TEACHER PRE- AND INSERVICE TRAINING 



Teacher pre-service and in-service education should provide learning 
that builds an understanding of the earth by developing teaching skills, 
methodologies and implementation strategies derived from on-going re-- 
search and .c\irricula which emphasize an understanding that all elements 
of the earth are interrelated* 

%uSf we recommend that the major coni)Onents of any teacher pre-service 
and in-service education should be to assist teachers to develop and 
teach in programs designed to reach the above goal byt 

a) Modeling curricula to harmonize the life of a person with that of 
the planetf thereby reflecting in the curricula the interrelation- 
ships of the ecosystem; 

b) Developing an understanding that the maintenance of the Earth is 
biased on cooperation, necessitating environmentally sensitive 
planning; 

c) Considering the environment in its totality by building an under- 
standing of the interrelationship of the natural and social behavioral 
systems; 

d) Enabling learners to have an integral role in planning their leam^ 
ing experiences by providing the context for responsible decision 
maJcing; 

e) Constructing a global ethic \^ich values personal responsibility to 
respond empathetically to the total ecosystem; 

f) Emphasizing the global impact of environmental problems and thus 
the need to develop holistic thinJcing and problem-solving skills; 

g) Learning a holistic perspective of the environment which encounters 
cultural^ intellectual, and natural processes and uses those ex- 
periences to lead the individual towards a working knowledge of the 
planet; 

h) Formulating current and potential environmental solutions by taking 
into account an historic and future perspective; and 

i) Being inter^disciplinary in its approach; integrating a cross-*, 
cultural r multi-disciplined perspectiveQ 

Target t Chief state school officers and/or commissioners in charge of 

curriculum development and instruction. / 

State education agency specialists in environmental education. 

School district c^^rriculum planner/coordinators. 

College and university faculty /programs responsible for pre-service 
and in-service educational training for educators # and, specifi- 
cally those affiliated with the "Higher Education Policy Committee*" 

State natural res6urce/ environmental protection agencies* 

State environmental education associations. 
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Strategies ; The Alliance for Environmental Education or appointee should 
communicate the above recommendations to state environmental 
education coordinators or desicnee from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, with a cover letter requesting the appropriate 
distribution to the target groupsl ■ - 

And/ utilizing our own resources in support of this strategy* - 
we suggest that the Higher Education Policy Cdinmittee mandate 
for themselves the actualization of these proposals in their 
personal and professional af filiations* tliereby creating the 
continuity and sense of "mission" necessary to carry this 
proposal beyond the Congress. 

Prepare a position paper on environmental education inservice 
education programs* including suggestions regarding the content* 
approaches to instruction* and minimum time requirement- 
Include in an appendix to this paper an annotated list of ' ! 
inservice programs which appear to meet the stated criteria < 

Disseminate the completed position paper . to agencies, and — - - 

organizations with actual or potential involvement in 
environmental education inservice. programs including* but not 
limited to* the following: state education agencies* state 
natural resource management/environmental protection agencies* 
institutions of higher education* state environmental education 
associations. 

■ In the letter of transmittal of this document* urge the - 
agencies and organizations of each state to develop a cooperative 
state plan for environmental education inservice. 

Disseminate the position paper to other agencies and organiza- 
tions such as: federal educational and environmental agencies* 
national educational and environmental organizations, nature 
centers* regional and local educational and environmental 
organizations and agencies. 

In the letter of transmittal of this document* urge recipients 
to develop local programs within the context of the cooperative 
state plan referred to above. 

Monitoring : The state EE coordinator or designee frcm the State Department || 
of Public Instruction is requested to prepare a report to the 
Alliance for Environmental Education or appointee regarding 
actions or progress taken by the target groups, 

HECQMMENDATIC:^ 12: I*EADERSHIP TRAi::iN'G IN EE 

Conduct a survey to determine the status of pre-service and in-service 
environmental education activities including 1) review of current 
activities, 2) need for environmental education training and materials* 
3) identification of expertise and potential for leadership to 
extend the program and 4) needs recommendation. 



Targets ; AEE 

National and State Offices of Education 
Youth and civic organization program leaders 
State ££ organizations 
State and/or local accrediting agencies 

Colleges and universities with teacher education progranis 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
Professional Teacher Organizations 
Teacher Centers 
ERIC 

Constraints ; Lack of EE inclusion in texts 

Lack of funds and other resources 
Public and leadership apathy 
Current curriculum burden 



Strategies ! 



Alliance should solicit member organizations to finance survey 
or iiientify funding sources. 



Alliance should appoint a coinmittee representative of members' 
to direct the design and.ii!5>lementation of the survey. ERIC 
and academic institutions should be involved where feasible. 

AEE should encourage the formation of state EE organizations 
which would recommend/provide/improve leadership traariing 
through t 

workshops " ; ' 

dissemination network 

established recognition program for excellence in EE 
leadership cooperation with the State Depar^ent of Education, 
university and resource agency personnel 

AEE should appoint committee to develop a network through 1 
which to reach youth? civic and service organizations at j 
localf statef regional and national levels to develop/enhance, 
EE action. 



AEE member organizations should endorse the inclusion of EE 
in teacher centers. 

Monitoring i The Alliance ad hoc COTmiittee should develop a plan to review 
and report on the status of recommendations to Alliance Board 
of Directors not less frequently than biannually* Plan should 
include academic institutionsf resource agencies and state 
environmental education associations. 
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RECOMMENDATIOH 13= LOCAL LEVEL TEACHER INVOLVEMENT 



Since the educational process happens with the interaction between 
teacher and student in the classTjoom^ the classroom teacher must share 
ownership (be involved) in the planning and development of programs 
expected to achieve positive results. 

In the conviction that a positive environmental commitment must be 
developed^ we believe a siistained fxilly cooperative effort shoxild be 
made by local school communities (teachers^ administrators & school 
boards) to implement environmental education programs. 

Targets; State and Nation; 



English 
Social Studies 

Healthy Physical Education/Eecreation 
Geography 
Mathematics 
State Environmental Education Coordinators 

Administrators ; 

...Associations of Elementary school Principals 
...Secondary school Principals 

State & National School Board Associations 



Constraints ; Insufficient levels of cooperation^ trust and support between 
teachers^ administration and boards of education. 



Lack' of adequate funding and staff support for state and local 
environmental education coordinators. 



Get on th^ir agenda at regularly scheduled meetings; Board 
meetings r executive council meetings^ informal meetings with 
the leadership - whatever is appropriate. 

.Present our agenda: 

• Need--advise-help with planning-coordinate meetings between 

teachers & administrator^school board. 
- Groups specifically for developing cooperation^ support and 

funding for EE programs - 



Teachers 

...APT 

...tJEA 

..^Councils such as; 



Strategies : 



Communicate with target groups* 
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Monitoring : 



Responsibility for schedxiling and monitoring shall be with the 
AEE Committee/ committee from the EE Congress. The Committee 
shall schedule meetings (speakers) with target groups; follow 
up with both those who respond and those who do .not respond, 
until we fulfill our recommendation* 



RECOMMENDATION 14 : ACADEMIC EE PROGRAI'lS AND EE LITERACY: IMTERMSHIPS 

Bridging the gap between academic life and the world of work is one of 
the most crucial steps in a student's professional development. How- 
ever, a recent survey of environmental studies programs by R, Bruce 
Harde revealed that slightly less than half of this country's under- 
graduate programs in ^vironmental fields require or strongly recommend 
an internship. 

Therefore, we recommend that: 

All undergraduate environmental education and environmental studies 
programs develop high quality intesmships and other experimental 
learning opportunities for their students* Such work-related ex- 
periences should be required, or at least strongly reccOTmended , in 
order to graduate* 

A mechanism be developed to financially support student internships 
so that financial hardships do not prevent students from participating 
. in internships offered by agencies and organizations unable to 
adequately pay interns. 

Target : All college administrators and faculty with direct responsibility 
for environmental education and environmental studies programs* 

Strategies i Collect available information and issue a position paper on 

the value of e:q>eriinental learning in environmental programs. 

Explore funding options, including college work-study programs 
and private industry sources. 

constraints : Lack of money by students, colleges, and/or agencies and 
organizations offering internships. 

Existing course requirements may not be flexible enough to 
allow the usual term-long internships. 

Possible lack of faculty time to develop, supervise, and 
monitor internship programs. 
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Monitoring ; The Higher Education Group's representative to the Implementa- 
tion committee^ or this person's designee^ should be responsible 
for contacting people to implement the . recommendations. 

The recommended position paper should be mailed to directors of 
undergraduate environmental programs without internships^ and 
feedback on the development or feasibility of internship pro*- 
grams should be solicited with this mailing. 



bb:ommendation i5 : outside linkages 

To improve the quality of environmental programs^ institutions of higher 
education should expand their contacts with non-academic segments of 
society. Specifically^ environmental programs should develop working 
relationships with businesses ^ industries ^ non-profit organizations ^ 
government, agencies r school systems r and community groups « 

Potential benefits to environmental programs include financial support 
of research f scholarships ^ increased visibility for the program's 
accomplishments^ broadening of faculty skills^ enhancing internship 
and job opportunities^ and continued growth of the college curriculum. 

Target : Faculty and administrators of environmental programs at all colleges 
and universities. 

Strategies : Disseminate this and related recommendations to the target 
audience. 

Hold periodical environmental "brown baggers" meetings to 
encourage the exchange of local information and offer mutual 
si^port. 

Encourage college administrators to make it more possible for 
faculty to attend regional and national conferences and to 
establish better links with local groi5>s and individualsa 

constraints ; Lack of time and interest in making outside linkages a hi^ 
priority* 

In many institutions^ lack of travel monies^ release time^ and 
promo tion-and*-tenx:xe rewards for linking colleges with local 
groins. 

Monitoring ! A subcommittee of members of Alliance affiliates should be 
responsible for monitoring this recommendation. 

Much of the responsibility for implementing this recommendation 
will have to fall on the administrator of environmental pro- 
grams at each institution- 

When this and related recommendations are disseminated to the 
target audience^ solicit reports on successful efforts- Persons 
submitting such reports should also be encouraged to publish 
their programs in the appropriate professional journals and 
newsletters, 
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RECOMMBUmTIOlt 16 1 GENEfiAL EDUCATION 

By its interdisciplinary nature^ environiDental studies is a powerful 
link among the various academic disciplines. Few undergraduate in* 
stitutions of higher education^ however^ have ^ll^-conceived^ inte- 
grated general education programs which include environmental 
perspectives. 

Thus^ we recommend that an environmental perspective be incorporated 
into the general education graduation requirements of every under* 
graduate student. 

Targets Academic deans and administrators of environmental programs in all 
colleges and universities. 

Strategies ^ Ideally^ colleges should incorporate an environmental con^onent 
into every general education coxirse. 

As an alternative^ colleges could require that undergraduates 
take a general environment-^related coxirse in order to graduate. 

Disseminate this and related recommendations to academic deans 
and administrators of all environmental programs. 

Model general education requirements should be described^ 
perhaps in a position paper. 

Constraints t College faculty ^ students ^ and curriculum committees are under* 
standably resistant to expanding or changing general education 
requirements. 

Traditional disciplinary boundaries are often strong^ even in 
general education course offerings. 

Monitoring j A subcommittee of members of Alliance affiliates should be 
responsible for monitoring this recommendation. 

Feedback should be solicited when this and related recommenda* 
tions are disseminated. 

Much of the responsibility for in^lementing t^is recommendation 
will have to fall on the administrator of environmental pro* 
grams at each institutions. 



RECOMMENDATION 17t ADMINISTEATIOH OF COLLEGE ENVIRONMEMTAL PPQGRflMS . 

Environmental education and environmental studies transcend many dis* 
ciplines and levels of higher education. As a result^ environmental 
programs are often tethered to the college by very fragile umbilicals. 

It is recommended that appropriate strategies (see possibilities listed 
below) be iti^lemented in order to help insure the stability and quality 
of environmental education and envirOTmental studies programs. 
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Target ; All college presidents, academic deans, and administrators of 
environmental programs. 



Strategies; Form a multidisciplinary advisory committee with the expertise, 
resoiirces, and rootivatioix to develop and monitor the program. 

Assign one individual administrative responsibility for the 
program and adequate time to perform the inherent duties. 

Individuals working in environmental programs should be tied 
directly to the governance of the institution, including sitting 
on committees and participating in the rewards system. 

The administrator of the environmental program should report 
directly to institution-wide committees and/or the appropriate 
dean, instead of reporting to the head of a traditional dis- 
ciplinary department. 

A short **chain of command** is in^jortant to the stability of the 
program. 

Constraints; Traditional boundaries between disciplines are generally strong. 

Academic chains of command often do not allcw for interdiscip- 
, linary programs and the direct reporting to persons other than 
department heads. - 

In interdisciplinary programs everybody's responsibility can 
easily become nobody's responsibility, and such programs can 
flounder or disappear. 



Monitoring: A subcommittee of members of Alliance affiliates should be 

responsible for seeing that this recommendation is disseminated 
to the target audiences. 

Much of the responsibility for in^lementing this recommendation 
will have to fall on college administrators and heads of envir- 
onmental programs. 



PBCOmENDATION 18 2 THB STUDY OF THE BUILT EWIRgHMEHT SHOULD BE INCORPORATED 

INTO ENVXRONI^NTAL EDUCATION PROGRAMI-ICNG 

Targets ; Formal and nonf ormal environmental education programs f urban 

planners and architects r other urban environmental professionals r 
and environmental educators. 

Constraints ? Lack of understanding concerning the built environment. 
Bias for the **natural" environment. 
Negative attitudes towards the urban environment. 

Strategies : Encourage environmental education organizations to develop 
materials on the built envixonmenta This should be done in 
consultation with expejrts on the built environment such as urban 
planners, sanitation engineers, soil conservationists, architects, 
etc. 
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Encourage enviroimiental education organizations to incorporate 
information on the built environment into their workshops and 
conferences* 

Encourage institutions which are training environmental 
educators; to include the built environment in their curriculum* 

Responsibilities ; 

The Alliance for Environmental Education and the Congress 
co-sponsors should approach national civic organizations 
such as the League of women Voters for funding to 
develop materials on the built environment* 

Evaluations The Alliance shoxild form a Subcommittee on the Built Environ- 
ment* This committee will assure that these strategies and 
responsibilities are In^lemented and evaluated* 

m* Environmental Education Networking Systems: 
Institutional Arrangements and Communication 

A clear focus of much discussion at the Congress was on the ways and 
means of improving communication and cooperation networks among existing 
organizations r especially the Alliance^ to in^rove ££ at least cost and most 
effective use of resources. 



^COMMEND?iTION 19z STRENGTHENING AEE 

There should be established among Alliance member organizations a 
cooperative relationship in inplementing environmental education pro- 
jects and programs. 

Targets ; Alliance member organizations and potential members ^ supporters^ 
and cooperatorSfl 

Constraints : Vested environmental education interests in Alliance member 
organ i zat ions * 

Difficulties in communicating cooperative programs and 
identifying the priority interests of member organizations* 

Not all organizations involved in environmental education are 
members of the Alliance* 

Strategies ; The Alliance shoxild broaden its membership and support base * 

The Alliance shoxild develop an EE program/project task needs 
list« 

An ad hoc committee of the Alliance shoxild build a rationale 
and a project list and bring this to the attention of member 
organizations. 
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The Alliance should comnninicate cx>operative program efforts. 



The Alliance should seek industry/business support for coop- 
erative projects. 

The Alliance should improve existing, and establish, approp- 
riate professional newsletters, periodicals, and journals as 
a means of furthering cooperative efforts. 

Monitoring ; The Alliance ad hoc committee should be charged with the 
responsibility to monitor membership cooperation. 



RECOMMENDATION 20 : THE PRESIDENT OF THE ALLIANCE FOR ENVIHDNT-EOTAL EDUCATION 

SHOULD AEEMTGE FOR A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP FROl^ THE 
ALLIANCE TO MEET PERIODICALLY WITH APPROPRIATE FICE ^ 
SUBCOMMITTEES i 

To seek Federal agency cooperation at regional levels to coordinate with 
emd to inform environmental education specialists about Federal environ- 
mental education programs and activities within the re^ective' states^ 

To provide a linkage between national non-governmental organizations 
and the Federal agencies to secure the benefits which accrue as a 
result of networking* 

Targets i The President of the Alliance for Environmental Education and the 
Chairpersons of the appropriate FICE subcommittees* 

Monitoring : Request copies of Federal agency memoranda that implement the 
suggestions for cooperation, and spot-check the state environ- 
mental education specialists on results. 



EBCOI-mEND^iTION 21 : THE ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION NEEDS TO BROADEN 

ITS MEMBERSHIP BASE AND DEVELOP A HIGHER PROFILE AND SUB- 
STANTIVE COMMITMENT FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FROM ITS 
MEt^BER ORGANIZATIONS 

Target s AEE Board of Directors and member organizations. 

Constraints s Lack of support dollars in member organizations. 

Lack of commitment to EE in member organizations. 

Lack of adequate sales job to key member organdLzations by AEE. 

Lack of equity of support from member organizations* 

Strategies ! AEE Board should appoint a standing committee to identify a 
wide diversity of prospective member organizations and to 
solicit their membership, including non- traditional groups such 
as chxirches, civic groups, etc» 



AEB Board shotild appoint a program conimittee to develop pro- 
grams and projects of high interest to memiber organizations 
and to secure ' funds to carry them out. 

HEB Board should develop rationale for member support of a 
full-^time staff member whose tas}cs would include represent- 
ing A££ in Washington, D.C. and developing a National Center. 

A£E Board shotild appoint a task force to seek funding for 
hiring AEE staff. 

Monitoring : AEE Board 



ffecoflanendation 22 t OFFICE FOR ALLIfiMCE FOR ENVIROMMEHTAL EDUCfl.TIOM 

The Alliance' for EE needs to develop a higher profile and commitment 
for environmental education from its member organizations. An Alliance 
staff with office space is of high importance in this regard. 

Target s Alliance for Environmental ,Education Board of Directors fi member 
organizations. 

Constraints : Lack of support dollars in member organizations. 

Lack of conmitment to environmental education in member 

organizations. - 
Lack of adequate sales job to key member organizations by 

the Alliance. 

Lack of equity of support from member organizations. 
Lack of opportunity fcr support outside its member organiza- 
tions. 

Strategies : Alliance Board shotild develop rationale for member support of 
full-time staff. 

Board or dtd hoc committee should prepare and deliver a formal 
presentation for funding from large member organizations; 
this support could be used to hire a staff. 

Funding of staff should be linked to the National Center for 
EE concept, with staff being housed in the National Center. 

Alliance Board should continue to seek industry, grant and 
private funding for Alliance activities. * 

Solicit greater participation and support by individuals and 
foundations. 



I^COWEIfDATIOIf 23£ STATE/FEDERAl^^ NETOORKIKG 

The EE Si^committee of FICE should contact and set up working relation- 
ships with the State EE Coordinators Association, the Western Fegiona]t. 
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EE Council and other related organizations representing educators 
and resource management personnel with state I^vel EE responsibilities 
to interact with FICE^SEE on matters related to Federal policy and 
program assistance* State personnel should provide advisory assis-- 
tance hy identifying known or perceived needs from within their 
respective states. 

Target ; EE Subcommittee of FICE^ State EE personnel^ SEECA^ WREEC and 
related associations* 

Monitoring .' The Alliance for EE shoxild request that fICE-SEE take the initial 
step of contacting the state people and organizations and 
monitor the resulting actions. 

'The Alliance for EE shoxild request one or more of its member 
organizations with a strong affiliate network ^ such as National 
Wildlife Federation^ to: 

1. Assess the status of the state level program in each of 
their states* 

2. Report their findings to the EHIC center^ OSD. 

3. push for an adequate state program as described above. 



FBCOMMBNDATION 24: - Tt^ PRESIDENT OF THE AlilAMCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

SHOULD ARRANGE FOR A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP ^ OF YOUTH .OR- 
GANIZATIONS FROM THE AILIANCE TO VEET PERIODICALLY WITH 
APPROPRIATE FICE SUBC0MI4ITTEES : 

To seek Federal agency cooperation. 

To inform youth organizations about Federal environmental education 
programs and activities. 

To provide a linkage between national non-governmental youth 
organizations and the Federal agencies to secure the benefits 
which accrue as a result of networking. 

Targets : The President of the Alliance^ Chairpersons of the appropriate 
FICE subcommitteesf and youth organization members of the 
Alliance* 

Evaluation : Request copies of the Federal agency memoranda that implement 
the suggestions for cooperation and spot-check with youth 
organizations on resxilts. 



FBCOMMENDATION 25 z A NATIONAL NETWORK FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENVIEOKMENTAL 

EDUCATIOHr TRAIKIKG^ RESEARCH^ AND COMI^HCATIOH ^ WHICH 
INVOLVES THE VARIOUS GROUPS C0NCEHE3ED WTH ElWIRONT'lENT 
AND DEVELOPMEKTr SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED* THE NETWORK 
SHOULD GIVE FIRST PRIORITY TO PROMOTING AND SUPPORTING 
THE EFFORTS OF EXISTING LOCAL^ REGIONAL^ NATIONAL^ AND 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS WHICH ARE CARRYING OUT ASPECTS 
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OF THE LISTED STRATEGIES. NETWORKING AND CATALYTIC ACTION 
SHOULD BE THE^ NATIONAL NETWORK'S FIRST ORDER OF EFFORT. 
HOWEVER^ WHERE MORE DIRECT LEADERSHIP AND ACTION ARE 
ESSENTIAL. TO ITS MANDATE f TKE NETWORK SHOULD MOVE TO 
GALVANIZE ACTION BY THE ENVIRONMENTALLY CONCERNED COMMUNITY. 



Target : The Alliance for Environmental Education in cooperation with the 



ganizations and associations ^ govemioent agencies r business ^ 
labor^ citizen groups and the research and education cononunities. 

Serve as a clearinghouse and information dissemination network 
on environmental education^ training^ research and communication, 

Promote and participate in^ and be sioportive of^ locals 
national r and international networks. 

Monitor progress and activity in environmental education ^ 
training^ research and communication. 

Provide current status feedback to its network on achievements 
and needs. 

Undertake appropriate action (i«e. ^ publications ^ programs^ 
conferencesr seminars ^ and legislation) to promote the develop- 
ment and implementation of environmental education^ training^ 
research and comntunicationr locallyr regionally^ 'nationally 
and internationally* 



Constraints = The conplexity of the task both in the short term and long term* 



Lack of funding^ time^ and commitment of institutional re- 
sources. 

^e diffuse nature of coordinating and' is^lementing a national 
network has not allowed for acceptance of responsibility by 
any group^ especially from government. 



Monitoring The Alliance for Environmental Education shoxild assume the 



responsibility for initiating action to establish this Network , 
and as part of this responsibility shoxild communicate with the 
participants of the Congress on the progress of these efforts- 



RECOmSNDATION 26 1 A PROFESSIOHRL ENVIROtJMEMTRL STODIES ORGflKIZATIOH 

Faculty teaching in college environmental studies programs number close 
to 2^000 plus another 2^000 to 4^000 teaching related courses* A 
recent survey of environmental studies programs by it. Bruce Harde found 
that over half cf the respondents perceived a need for a professional 
association of environmental studies facility. 



FICE subcomitiittiee. 



Strategies : 



Promote cooperation and communication among professional or- 
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Therefore/ it is recommended that a professional organization be 
established for college teachers in environmental studies and 
related area* 



Target: College environmental studies instructors. 

The Environmental Studies section of the National Associfation of 
Environmental Education. 

Strategies: Identify and describe the benefits of the proposed association. 
Mail a membership brochure and/or a prospectus to all 
identified environmental studies faculty, 



Constraints j 



Monitoring : 



In larger institutioris especially, the rewards system often 
discourages scholarsJiip or professional activity beyond the 
traditional academic disciplines. Thus/ this recommendation, 
at least initially / is more likely to succeed with faculty 
in smaller colleges. 

Environmental studies faculty already belong to many 
organizations and may be reluctant to add or switch 
affiliations unless an environmental studies association is 
perceived to be meeting the specific needs of environmental 
studies faculty. 

The Alliance for Environmental Education or the Board of the 
National Association for Environmental Education. 



RECOmBNmTION 27 z WORKING CONFERENCE 

In order to establish an environmentally literate and responsible 
population of professionals / leaders and citizens^ in institutions of 
higher education, both the liberal arts and the professions, the 
curriculum should incorporate an environmental perspective promoting 
the holistic learning of skills, methods and relationsliips necessary 
to understand and maintain the earth as a living organism. 

Thus, we recommend that the National Association for Environmental 
Education establish a working committee composed of appropriate in- 
dividuals and organizational representatives to initiate and monitor 
actions directed toward achieving this goal and implementing the 
following strategies. We suggest that, as its first action, this 
committee convene a conference of interested faculty, administrators 
and students to consider these issues and prepare appro[priate action 
recommendations. 

Target: Institutions of higher education; their faculty and administrators . 

Strategies: Identify and implement strategies that will enhance collabora- 
tion across disciplines in existing programs in support of 
this perspective. This should include consideration of issues 
related to the following: 

educational curricula and materials 

institutional and traditional constraints associated 

with faculty reward systems and the definition of academic 

"turf." 



We recognize that it will be useful to examine past and present 
programs in order to identify factors that contribute to pro- 
gram success or failure. 

Establish resources in support of faculty development and In- 
formation and materials dissemination to; 

improve the quality of teaching in higher education 

promote Integrative approaches to teaching on both cognitive 

and affective levels 
promote an environmental perspective throughout higher 

education 

Develop methodologies for evaluating programs, activities and 
materials in higher education in terms of their contribution 
to this goal* 

Identify, evaluate, disseminate and inclement curricultim models 
for achieving this goal* New models should be developed, if 
necessary* 

Establish systems to enhance communication and collaboration 
among faculty administrators and students who are trying to 
pursue- this goal* 

Introduce curriculum objectives and/or course requirements 
promoting this goal and integrative thinking skills into 
curricula in higher education. 

Incorporate this goal into , the statements of purpose <and 
curriculum of institutions of higher education. 

Identify and/or establish funding sources in support of programs 
in higher education that pursue this goal* 



HB^OmmPATIOSf 28: STATE HE S POSSIBILITY FOR ENVIRatJMEHTaL EDOCATIOH THROUGH 

STA1E LEGISIATIOKt, PUNNING & NETWORKING * 

Early in the EE movement there was a strong focus at the Federal level, 
but since responsibility for education falls at the state level 
increasing attention to the role of state government to promote 
environmental literacy is a priority for the decade* Therefore, we 
recommend the identification on a state-by-state basis of a mechanism 
or target - be it legislation or school officials ' that can influence 
the role of environmental education throughout the school systems - K-12 
and higher education for the following purposes* 

As an advocate in support of environmental education in the 
curriculum* 

As an advocate for environmental education in the state department 
of education and within school systems, colleges and universities. 
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As an advocate for the identification, utilization and development 
of networks to facilitate environmental education, communication, 
dissemination and implementation. 

We further recommend that these mechanisms or targets be continually 
supported and nurtured to strengthen the role of environmental 
education in state school systems. 

Each State* should , either through legislation or by administrative 
regulations^ 

Require EE instruction at all grade levels in the basic subject 
matter areas, and add other fields as appropriate* 

Establish a state-funded Office of Environmental Education in the 
State Education agency which willa 

Be staffed by at least one full time professional person with 
support. 

Be provided with adequate financial resources necessary to provide 

leadership and mount an effective statewide program 

Set up appropriate working relationships with state resources 
agencies. 

The state EE Coordinator should develop and utilize networks to 
facilitate statewide EE communication, dissemination / and 
implementation, and should provide leadership for the development 
and implementation of a state plan which will include provision for 

Working with other Department of Education professionals to help 
them see the EE Implications in their subject field and related 
programs, and enlist their active assistance in the overall 
statewide efforts 

Teacher pre- and inser^ice education. 

Curriculiim and instructional materials selection and development- , 

Identification and coordination of program resources available from 
state agencies. Federal agencies, and private organizations. 

A state-wide advisory committee* 

Evaluation and monitoring of programs. 

Program coordination with other states. 

A grant program to assist local efforts. 

Efficient use of Federal discretionary funds for environm^tal 
education. 

A clearinghouse function for all appropriate funding sources such 
as Federal and private funding. 
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Linkages withing the state educational agency among units 
responsible for various subject areas including but not limited 
to reading, social studies, sciences, math, etc. 

Targets : Office of Education, DOE, State legislators, governors, chief 

state school officers, resource agency chiefs- 
Constraints: Lack of adequate state funds- 
Lack of evidence of public support. 
Lack of statewide interest and knowledge about EE. 
Opposition from industry, administration, anti-environmentalists 
Competing interests. 
Lack of State EE Associations. 
Limited membership of state associations. 
Lack of awareness of national headquarters & chapters of 
citizen and conservation organizations of the need for EE. 

Strategies ; Build an interest and power base for EE which coxild includ^i 
key legislators and their staffs, state school boards of ■ 
education, appropriate state agencies, major lobbying and 
interest groups, EE educators from other states^ and Federal 
encouragement . 

State 'EE associations or similar interested organizations 
shoxild: 

Identify the appropriate mechanisms and targets. 

Identify the local or regional B-I-L with potential interest 

in EE. 

Identify national citizens and conservation organizations 
with state chapters, i.e.. National Audubon Society, 
National Wildlife Federation, National Council. State 
Garden Clubs, National Association of Conservation Districts. 
Determine with the national offices of these state chapters 
the appropriate contact point to encourage state involvement 
in EE, i.e., national to local where the chapter is totally 
autonomous. 

Work vith and through chapter offices and members and 

business and industry to build their awareness of the need 

for EE and their support in developing the target mechanism 

and/or school officials as advocates for EE. 

Support and nurture continually this multiplier delivery 

system. 

Responsibilities : ^ 

State EE Associations and Coalitions. 

State Education Agency and Resource Management Associations. 
Alliance for EE. 

Monitoring ; State environmental education associations or similar 
interested organizations. 
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I^OMMENDATXON 29 1 NONFORMAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AHD SUPPORTED 

FOR ITS GROWING IMPORTANCE IN DEVELOPING ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONCEPTS AHD ACTIONS AMONG ALL YOUTH 

Targets: Formal education community, 'state and federal agencies, the 

Alliance for Environmental Education, other environmental organi- 
zations, and the general public. 

Constraints : Lack of cohesive organization among nonformal youth organiza- 
tions, lack of volunteer training, inability to network, lack 
of environmental education in programs, size of the organizations. 

Strategies: Convene a working conference for youth organizations and en- 
vironmental education organizations for the purpose of increas-^ 
ing communication between the groups and developing ways of 
insuring environmental education into youth programs* 

Encourage environmental education organizations to recognize 
outstanding leaders and programs in nonformal environmental 
education. 

Contact federal and state agencies. Ask for the development 
of nonformal environmental education materials and funding for 
volunteer training. 

Develop a network of environmental education programs and 
^ materials for use in. nonformal settings. 

Develop an environmental education volunteer training manual. 

Work toward use of appropriate nonformal education programs 
and materials by the formal educational community. 

Responsibilities : 

Alliance and Congress co-sponsors should convene a working 
conference of youth organization leaders. 

Environmental education organizations shoxild begin networking 
at the local level with youth organizations and nonformal 
education groups, 

Environmental education organizations should make every attempt 
to include youth in their programming. 

Environmental education organizations should determine what 
environmental education materials and volunteer training are 
needed by the nonformal environmental education sector and 
make these known to appropriate Federal and State agencies. 

Evaluation : The Alliance should set up a Nonformal Organization Subcommittee 
to monitor and assure that the strategies and responsibilities 
are. implemented and evaluated. 
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I^COMMEN LOTION 30: E*E* EDUCATORS COALITION 



Environmental educators should form a coalition with conservation, 
education, environmental, business, scientific and other appropriate 
groins within their states to gain political and legislative support 
for environmental education. Political action shoxild be directed 
toward : 

fiequiring environmental education in the R-12 curriculxm of all 
public and private schools. 

Encouraging states to assess the environmental 3cnowledge, attitudes 
and investigative and participatory skills of the K-12 students. 

t^andating environmental education teacher-training to provide en- 
vironmental education competencies, i.e, , The Wisconsin Mddel. 

Encouraging local school sysrems to develop in-service teacher 
training using the resources of private and public environmental 
organizations, colleges and universities and other appropriate 
groups . 

Obtaining viable and stable funding sources for the support ^of the 
environmental education program, i.e.. The Missouri Model- 
Targets^: State legislators, governors, and other appropriate governmental 
J^odies, e.g, , state boards of education, conservation departments, 
etc. 

Constraints : Lack of support froT" educational institutions (administrators, 
-teachers, school boards) - ' 

Lack of support from government and state departments of education. 

Possible opposition from teacher training programs at colleges 
and universities. 

Lack of taxpayer support- 
Possible opposition from industry and business. 

Competition for time and space from other special interest 

groups, i.e., advocates of computer literacy, special education, etc, 

Lack of funding for implementation. 

Lack. of trained teachers. 

Responsibilities : 

State environmental organizations and environmental education 
organizations. 

State and local education associations, public and private. 

Alliance for Environmental Education, 

State and local consumer and citizen groups. 




strategies : Survey the existence and content of current K-12 environmental 
education progrants- 

,Complete an analysis of the costs, benefits, and 'impacts on 
local school systems- 
Contact appropriate target groups to build a grassroot 
constituency- 
Propose necessary legislation with funding means. 
Develop an overall time schedule for phasing recommendations- 

Design aii inservice training program for teachers and/or a 
bridging strategy between environmental organizations and 
school systems, 

Monitoring : ;illiance for Environmental Education 
State Environmental Coalition 



RECOMMENDATION 31 z BUS IMESS/INDUS TRY/LABOR HIETWORK " 

1 

Immediately develop a plan and, as soon as possible, execute a program 
which will result in the establishment of a viable network among , 
business/industry/labor and the public for the advancement of environ- 
mental literacy and action. 

Targets : AMA, Better Business Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, major labor 

organizations, organizations of small business groins, national 
and local coitpanies (large and small), all environmental education 
agencies and organizations, all educational groins. 

Strategies : Seek funding. 

Organize 8-10 regional conferences . to develop a netwprk and 
clarify objectives, 

Call for a White House conference on environmental literacy 
(to be held after 1984 election) (seek candidate support and 
commitment to the conference prior to the election). 

Make the organization of this network and^ a National center 
for Environmental Education a major political issue now and 
into the 1984 election period, 

A task force be established with membership from Business/ 
Industry/Labor (B/I/L) and environmental education groups 
within the Alliance for Environmental Education to plan and 
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convene a roundtable at the national level consisting of 
presidents r chief executive officers ^ etc* of large and 
small (B/I/Ii) organizations and environmental education to 
recommendf interpret and inclement guidelines for (B/I/L) 
and EE cooperation. 

Constraints ^ Participant commitment 
Manpower 
Funds 



IV. Environmental Education Support 

The Congress included an exchange of ideas on concerns of interest to 
all participants f both to ensure that such concerns were addressed and to 
add knowledge of future practices and policies from the expertise of the 
participants as well as from that obtained from speakers ^ resource persons 
and presenters, ^ain and again the need for research^ evaluation and 
support were brought up. 



RECOMMENIATION 32 x RESPONSIVE ELECTB&NIC HETtTORK FOR RESEaBCH 

It is recommended that the Alliance for Environmental Education initiate 
the development of a committee of researchers and evaluators from the 
environmental community^ to establish a responsive network' through an 
electronic data base which woxild include; 

A directory of researchers and evaluators in the fields their interests^ 

and their activities in process; 
Needs of researchers and evaluators as they pursue their activities; 
Recommendations (made by other researchers and evaluators ^ and by 

practitioners) for further research. 

Targets i The Alliance for Environmental Education with the National Institute 
for Education^ evaluation and research associations and/or 
organi zat ions « 

Academia^ youth organi zations^ citizen groi:^Sf business and industry^ 
government^ and educaition. i 

Strategies ! This committee shoxild also identify ways in which researchers 

and evaluators can more effectively commianicate the resxilts of . 
their work with participants. 

Explore r identify and develop a responsive system to enhance 
consAunication and collaboration among target groups. 

Some of this work can be acconplished through existing efforts ^ 
such as those of the National Commission on Environmental 
Education ^Research of the National Association for Environmental 
Education. 
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other existing research and evaluation networks should also be 
considered and new models developed as needed. 

Constraints : Lack of appropriate rewards for interdisciplinary research, be 
it individual or collaborative projects. 

Lack of responsive mechanisms for people involved in research 
or evaluation (especially interdisciplinary in nature) to 
connect. 

The diversity of needs among institutions, organizations, and 
disciplines may require more regional efforts. 

Lack of funding, awareness of resources, and institutional 
support. 

Monitoring : A siibcommittee of members of Alliance affiliates should be 

responsible for initiating action to establish this recommenda* 
tion and should communicate with the participants of the 
Congress on the progress of these efforts* 

Constraints : Traditional boundaries between disciplines- 
Institutional and traditional constraints associated with 
, faculty reward systems and the definition of academic "turf-" 

Lack of curricula that incorporate an environmental perspective 
that can fit within existing academic courses and programs of 
the diverse disciplines and departments within higher education. 

Lack of programs of facility development that would promote this 
goal. 

Limited opportunities for interested faculty, administrators 
and students to communicate and collaborate with each other in 
pursuit of this goal. 

Limited recognition and acceptance of this goal as a legitimate 
'*top priority" goal of programs in liberal and professional 
education. 

Lack of adequate funding for developing, iraplementing, eval*- 
uating and disseminating programs, materials, and activities 
supportive of these objectives. ^ ^ - 



PECOrmENDATION SS z INFOBI-lATIQtT AND DISSEMTOATION SYSTEMS 

An expanded information ^system should be devised, implemented and 
institutionalized for collecting, describing, indexing and disseminating 
materials xisefxa in environmental education, training, research and 
communication. This system should be designed by those currently 
involved with existing segments, which should be incorporated into it, 
and should use existing intranstate centers* 
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These centers should be capable of collating, maintaining, and 
circulating information to the educational community* Local centers 
should also evaluate regionally -produced materials for inclusion in 
this system* 

This information should be developed by a central clearinghouse which 
would" actively seek environmental materials produced by the public and 
private sectors. The clearinghouse should also coordinate the flow of 
information with the intranstate centers* 

Targets 1 Local intra-state centers, educators. The Alliance for Environmental 
Education in cooperation with the National Institute of Education 
and its clearinghouses* 

Strategies 1 Develop an expanded system that includes the following? 



a. Print and nonprint materials; 

b. Periodical and fugitive literature, including both 
practitioner-oriented and researcher-oriented materials; 
and 

c* Materials for formal and non--formal education for all ages 
and levels, including special populations* 

Develgp evaluation criteria for determining acceptability of 
materials as well as glossaries and key word lists oriented to 
the lay person* 

Utilize computerized processing and retrieval , and microfilm/ 
microfiche as a back-up system* 

The system should be as simple as possible, yet capable of 
routine expansion to accommodate future additions and/ or 
redirection* 

The information system should be usable worldwide, and include 
a plan for continuous maintenance and interfacing with other 
information systems* 

A training process for those who will use the system should 
be initiated in higher education and continuing education 
programs* 

Evaluate the possibility of ERIC assuming such an expanded role. 

Organize members of the Alliance and affiliates to investigate 
funding sources and implementation. 

Use SEECA to identify local intra-state centers* 



Constraints J The diversity of the present information systems and their 
perceived lack of compatability * 



A lack of leadership for pulling all the pieces together* 



Volume of materials available* 



Funding and staffing* 
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Monitoring i The Alliance for Environmental Education should assume the 

responsibility for initiating action to establish this system 
by enlisting the aid of those presently involved in existing 
segments to identify current gaps and possible strategies. 



PECOMMENDATION 34 : DISSEMIKi^TIOM TO TEACHERS 

Inqprove development and dissemination of EE information- and materials 
to teachers and leaders. 

Tar^grets* AEE board. National Center, textbook publishers, NGOs, teacher 

accreditation groups, ERIC, professional education organizations, 
resource agencies. 

Constraints . No existing network to handle the range of materials available 
and 'needed. 
Lack of funds. 
Leadership void. 

Lack of educational comnrunity support. 



Strategies i AEE irtember organizations should tahe leadership role in 

promoting and conducting training programs, at the local, state 
and national level. 

AEE members should be active in providing EE materials to 
professional and teacher journals, periodicals and ERIC. 

upon inception, the National Center in conjunction with ERIC 
should establish a network to be charged with securing, 
evaluating^ and disseminating EE materials. 

AEE should ask NEA, AFT, NSTA to work with publishers in 
incorporating EE into texts. 

Monitoring t AEE ad hoc committee should develop a plan to review and report 
on status of recommendations to AEE Board of Directors not less 
than biannually. Such plan to include academic, resoxirce 
agencies, state EB associations, etc. 



RECOmEi:nATION 35t MEDIA 

The communication media remain one of our most powerful EE tools.. We 
need to continue to build sophistication in the use of existing and 
emerging media (1) to promote awareness and mderstanding of environ- 
mental issues, and (2) to promote EE in ge^neral and EE opportionities 
in particular. 

Target s Publicity committees and leadership of environmental organizations. 

Constraints s Media contacts. 

Access is difficult time-consuming. 

High cost (mcaney & time) of developing one's own material. 
Lack of media sophistication on the part of local, regional 



and even' national groups. '^'^ 
Lack of knowledge of FCC rules on public service opportunities. 

Strategies j Network with and learn from existing* successful media work by 
citizen organizations (e.g< , Solar lobby media project, SW 
Eesearch & Information Center's Cbmnnmications Workbook, etc.). 

Educate ourselves about community access cable TV, cable net- 
works in the schools and other developing media opportunities. 

Work to see that media skills get shared at regional and 
national EE gatherings. 



REC014MBNDATI0N 36 z WORKSHOPS ON- FUNDING 

Because previous funding sources for environmental education programs 
have been eliminated or highly restricted, environmental educators have 
been pushed into competition with other educators and programs for 
money and resources. Therefore, we recommend a committee be established 
to set up a series of workshops to help environmental educators develop 
the skills necessary to access industry/business/labor for support and 
services, (e*g., technical assistance of all kinds as well as financial). 

Target ; Persons interested in environmental advancement of literacy. 

Strategies ; Workshops should be regionally held and accessible to the wide 
spectrum of environmental educators. 

Workshops should include speakers from national, regional, and 
local business/industry/ labor. 

Workshops should not be organized to be an access point for 
environmental educators to industry/business/labor. 

Workshops should en^hasize development of the following skills: 

To understand the industry/business/labor goals and objectives. 
To evaluate participant's environmental education programs^ 
To develop common strands between the educators and industry/ 

business/labor. 
To market the environmental education programs. 

Constraints : Accessibility of conferences to , environmental educators. 
Skill and commitment of speakers/ resource persons* 
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Appendix A: Evaluation Committee Report — 
The Special Role of Evaluation 

D. A, Pemi>erton/ i. >/• Lansky^ and M* J. BradfLury 



We are a nation of tinkers. Often, new ideas work/ or seem to work/ 
at least for a time/ because they are new. People and organizations 
respond to change/ to innovation. Rarely/ however/ do social changers 
carefully evaluate their efforts. The First National Congress for 
Environmental Education Futures was to be an exception. Not only was the 
program to be evaluated/ but the evaluation was designed to coexist with 
and to affect the planning/ execution/ and followup of the program. 

This account contains six-sections* (1) a brief summary of the goals 
and functions of the Alliance for Environmental Education since its 
inception in the early 1970's; (2) some specific actions/ beginning in the 
70 's and by which the Alliance has had some direct influence on the planning 
and ideas behind the present Congress; (3) a listing of the goals and aims 
of the Congress itself — taken from. its own documents! (4) a description of 
the efforts of the evaluation team; (5) the status of these efforts when 
the Congress opened; and (6) responses at interviews and from Congress 
participants to questionnaires. 

1. Alliance ^or Environmental Education (AEE) * Ten Years of Growth and 
Influence ■ '' ' 

The AEE was founded in the early 70's by a few organizations. 
Affiliated organization membership grew to SO-strong and represents the 
diverse interests of youth/ physical fitness enthusiasts/ naturalists/ 
educators/ labor iinions and research institutes. 

To nurture environmental education/ the AEE hasi 

Sponsored national and regional conferences to exchange information 
on environmental issues. 

Developed and promoted operational guidelines for sound environmental 
education. 

'Advised the Federal government on its role in international 
conferences on the environment* 

Represented the non-governmental sector in oversight and implementa- 
tion of the Environmental Education Act of 1970* 

To consolidate past gains and assure a strong environmental presence/ 
the Alliance for Environmental Education is active nationwide* It; 



William R, Meyers, The Evaluation Enterprise* San Francisco; Jossey- 
Bass/ Inc:V1981/ pp- 253* 

^rom AEE promotional material/ fall 1982, ' 
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Provides materials and ^services which will promote environmental 
literacy among our citizenry- 



• Plans national and affiliate strategies for environmental education 
for the next twenty years- 

• Develops and promotes guidelines to help state and local officials meet 
the need for growth and development without disrupting delicate 
ecosystems - 

• Attracts media interest to environmental education concems- 

The Alliance, since its inception, has held and participated in 
various national conferences (see Section 2) - At the request of two of 
its affiliates in 1981, the Alliance held the Congress for Environmental 
Education Futures in August 1983- This was the first attempt by thg Alliance 
to facilitate activity among and between the affiliates themselves- It is 
the first time the Alliance used a team of highly trained evaluators to 
monitor management, planning and implementation processes for such meetings- 

2- AEE and the EE Community Ef forts ^During the 70's: Background to the 
Congress 

No monitoring has been made of many substantive recommendations 
emanating from previous national poligy conferences held since lihe 70 's- 
These include from 1970 through 1977: 

• National Conference on 3Bnvironmental Education ~ December 1970 
held in Green Bay, Wisconsin and sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin""Green Bay, National Audubon Society^ U-S- office of 
Education, Wisconsin Department of Public Instaniction and the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Service Agencies- Invited 
authorities with successful experiences in environmental education 
came together from many parts of the country to discuss materials 
and strategies with the end in viw of formulating a model plan 

to provide guidance for the EE field- 

• National Conference on Environmental Studies Programs in Higher 
Education — November 30-December 2, 1972 held in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin and sponsored by the Wisconsin Environmental Educational 
Council, the U-S- Office of Environmental Education, the Conservation 

'Foundation and the Audubon Society- Based on personal experiences 
of UWGB, the results of other conferences on environmental 
education, as well as the report of Aldrich and Kormandy Environmental 
Education: Academia's Response (1972), higher education clearly 
was in need of new approaches to interdisiplinary programs dealing 
with environmental issues- Thirteen problem areas were identified 
and individual work groups formulated recommendations which would be 
useful to institutions of higher learning and governmental agencies. 



Conversations with former presidents of AEE* 

Wlliam B- Stapp- "Elements of a National Strategy for Environmental 
Education," From Ought to Action In Environmental Education , The Ohio 
State University, ERIC/SMEAC, 1978, PP- 35-41- 
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• National Working Conference on Merging Issues in Environmental 
Education — June 3-6/ 1974 held in Ann Arbor/ Michigan and 
sponsored by the School of National Resources of the University of 
Michigan and the U.S. Office of Education/ HEW. Based on extensive 
pre-conf erence research and questionnaires/ nine issues emerged for 
which short papers were produced to serve as working dociJinents for 
the conference. In addition/ the conference work provided a check 
list of criteria for planning and evaluating environmental education 
programs deduced from the conference transcripts and letters of 
response from participants, 

• Environmental Education Perspectives and Prospectives Conference — 
July 6-12/ 1975 held in Snowmass/ Colorado and sponsored by the 
Alliance for Environmental Education and the Western Regional 
Environmental Education Council. A select group of people represent- 
ing a wide variety of expertise and interest - education/ ecologists/ 
representatives of government agencies/ of Xaborr industry and 
business, and of environmental and conservation groups. Major 

and overriding concerns which affected any number of fields were 
studied and recommendations were made to appropriate audiences, 

• Belgrade International Workshops on Environmental Education — 
October 13-22/ 1975 held in Belgrade/ Yugoslavia sponsored by 
United Nations Educational r Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
United Nations Programs. Belgrade Workshop was a connbination of the 
first phase of a project aimed at developing an overall framework 
and direction for cooperative international program to further 
environmental education. Over 100 educational specialists from 

64 countries worked on the assessment of fourteen state-of-the- 
art papers on different aspects of environmental education. 
Participants amended and refined these papers/ formulated guidelines 
and made recommendations for the promotion of worldwide environmental 
education, 

• North American Regional Seminar on Environmental Education — 
October 5-8, 1976 held in St. Louis/ Missouri and organized by the 
Alliance for Environmental Education was developed at the workshop 
held in Belgrade in October of 1975 and had the broader context of 
an international or global environmental education - focus. 

• Inter go vernmentaL Conference on Environmental Education — 
October 14-26/ 1977 held in Tbilisi^ U.S,S.R, in which the 
Alliance participated in the development of the document used by 
the U.S. delegation to the international conference. This was a 
category II meeting in which there were official delegations from 
approximately 70 coiontries, 

• From Ought to Action in Environmental Education — March 28-30/ 1978 
- held in Washington, 0,C, This national leadership conference was 

designed so that people having decision-making responsibility for 
the development and implementation of environmental education could 
work together on measures for coordinating and expanding environmental 
education to meet local/ state and national means. 




In the proceedings of this Conference/ From Ought to Action in Environ- 
mental Education / the then president of the Alliance for Environmental 
Education/ Rudolph J- Schafer/ pledged that the Alliance would perform 
three services regarding implementation once the recomniendations developed* 
That is 

"1- To broker the recommendations — that is/ to see that everyone 
followed through as promised and that all possible steps are 
taken to implement the recommended action strategy; 

2. To keep participants informed as to the progress of the recommenda-- 
tions; and 

3. To assijme responsibility for seeing t^at the final conference 
report was produced and distri3^ted. " 

Members of the Alliance Board were approached in 1981 by officers 
of three of their affiliates to coordinate an assessment, a followup to 
the 1978 meeting regarding AEE pledges and the progress of EE in the U.S. 
since the Ought to Action Conference* The then president of the Alliance/ 
Charles Roth/ sent out invitations to some forty environmental groups/ 
including all of the affiliates/ to attend a symposium in January of 1982- 

At that meeting/ 29 national and international environmental education 
organizations determined that the AEE/Schafer pledge had not been productive* 
Also, that no monitoring had been made of many of the substantive recommenda- 
tions emanating from the previous national policy conferences held since 
1970 that had involved the Alliance leadership! They found that environmental 
educators and their organizations during the 70' s often worked separately, 
competing for limited funds and achieving similar results almost as though 
these conferences had never taken place* It was within this context that 
the organizers of the First National Congress for Environmental Education 
Futures: Policies and Practices determined to follow through with results* 
Hence, the Evaluation Team was formed to design a strategy of monitoring 
and assessment to co-exist with and to effect planning, execution and 
follow- thro ugh of the program, padalino proposed/ and the group concurred in, 
a management strategy for the Congress that would involve a planning committee 
composed of affiliate members who would chair a_teem responsible for a 
section of activity at the Congress. It was hoped that by* having the leader^ 
ship of many of the affiliates involved in the '83 Congress, it would lead 
'the affiliates to assume responsibility for carrying out the recommendations 
and strategies developed there. 

It was at the first planning meeting for the Cdngress^ that agreement 
was reached on how to follow up specifically on the 1978 Conferences Each 
person who preregistered for Congress would be sent a copy of From Ought to 
Action for study and review. 



^Ibid- p. 2 

Dixie A. Pemberton/ Minutes of the Symposium in Washington/ D.C-/ January 
1982. Horn Point Environmental Laboratories Chpel) University of Maryland 
Center for Environmental and Estaurine Studies (UMCEES) , February 1982. Pp. 18- 

^Dixie A* Pemberton, notes from the meeting- of the Planning Committee for the 
Congress in Racine/ WI/ November 1982. 
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3. The Goals and Airas of the Congress Itself 



Documents such as the minutes of the January 1982 meeting/ the concept 
proposal generated there/ and the program itself/ indicate that, the 
Congress was conducted for leaders in environmental education. Its purpose 
was to share common goals # common fates / common concerns/ and common 
methodologies without losing the individuality of the organizations or sight 
of what our common ground is. Envirpnmental Education needs to have the 
power that lay in these individual differences and commonalities. Accordingly, 
the purposes of the Congress were; 

"For diverse groups with an interest in environmental education to 
collectively address the national issues in environmental education for the 
1980's and to provide a unified voice for the field; and the objectives 
are; 

• To explore future trends and implications for education, culture, and 
the environment 

• To share current knowledge and techniques in environmental education 
and innovations for the future 

• To structure a major poligy statement and a five-year action plan for 
environmental education," 

Participants -chose one of two tracks to follow during the conference; 
policies or practices. Only those registered for the policy sessions 
received From Ought to Action but both were asked in subsequent communication 
to remain with their^respective interest groups throughout the Congress until 
the general session. 

The program included; (1) vehicles for teaching global ideas, for 
teaching substantively for life and career demands for the '90's or the year 
2000, These are the years in which the present elementary, and junior 
high students will became voters; and C2) the politics of making #1 happen, 

4- A Description of the Efforts of the Evaluation Team 

The Evaluation Team was committed to design a model that would have 
validity and usefulness both with and without subsequent fxinding. It was 
to produce in a timely manner usable information reflecting Congress goals 
and model? to lend itself to later in-depth analysis and reporting on the 
planning, execution and followup of the Congress. 



8 

Program for the First National Congress on Environmental Education 
Futures, Burlington, VT, August 12-17, 1983. 

9 

Dixie A, Pemberton, Notes from the Second Meeting of the Planning Committee, 
Burlington, VT, January 1983, 
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Evaluation Team 



On Friday, Octol>er 1, 1982/ the Congress Evaluation Team (ET) ; 
Marilee Bradbury, David Kennedy/ Leonard Lansky/ June MeSwain/ and Dixie 
Ann Pemberton met at the Horn Point Environmental Laboratory, They designed 
a plan and a management strategy for .carrying out an evaluation. This work 
reflected the fact that the Congress itself was 

• circumscribed by the Concept Proposal generated in the January *82 
Steering Committee meeting f 

# shaped by the Alliance affiliates' negotiations on whether to be 
sponsors and co*sponsors; and 



• limited by time dilemmas imposed by (a) the acceptance in January '82 
of an August/ 1983 date for the Congress; (b) the five-month search for 
a leader for the program'committee; (c) the nine-month contract 
negoti^ations among sponsors and AEE? and (d) the consequent delay of 
the first meeting of the planning committee until Fall 1982, 

ET Develops Game Board 

Before dissolving itself Janxiary 29, 1982 the Congress Steering Committee 
adopted a proposed management strategy for the Congress* It consisted of 
six committees and a congress coordinator. The Planning Committee was 
composed of chairs of each of these committees* The Steering Committee 
adopted and t^j Planning Committee agreed^ to use a .Planning Handbook for 
the Congress* By the time of the second Planning Committee me^^ing in 
Vermont (January 1983), few Chairs had any use for the Handbook, During 
this meeting the Program Committee divided into two tracks; a policies 
track chaired by John Paulk and a practices track spearheaded by Talbert 
Spence in coordination with John Paulk, The Publicity Committee was also 
expanded; John Gxistafson^ agreed to chair a Committee on Publications and 
to coordinate his work with Kathleen Blanchard/ the cha^^ of Publicity, 
The grid on Figure 1 includes these later developments. 

At the top of the chart are the names of each of the Planning Committees, 
Down the side are the basic elements of functional evaluation* Each cell of 
the matrix is a data block, ET planned for these data blocks to be summaries 
of processes and things: "Processes" (P) , such as personal interactions/ 
telephone calls/ and linkages/ and products or "things" (T) , such as letters/ 
planning documents, minutes and so forth. In the legend on Figure 1, T is 
used to 'indicate "things" or products/ P to indicate "process," B to indicate 
"both" things and processes, and N to indicate that "neither" would be 
appropriate Lower case letters t, ^b, n are used to indicate items "to be 
negotiated, " 



^^Two team members were not present. Names and .credentials of ET are found 
at the end of this document, ; 

^^See Evaluation Planning Meeting Report 1, HPELAJMCEES November 1982, 
12 

See Evalxiation Planning Meeting Report 2, KPEL/UMCEES/ April 1982* 

13 

See Minutes of the Second Planning Meeting held in Bxirlington/ VT, 'Pocono 
Environmental Education Center: Dingman's Ferry/ PA, January 1983. ^ 
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FIGURE 1: THE GAME TOARH 



Negotiations 

Because each Committee had its own way of doing things and defining its 
group and gi^oup tasks^ the ET worked to negotiate with each Planning 
Committee member an agreement on how many and what kinds of p's and T's 
were to be collected, and the frequence and level of interaction between the 
each chairperson and a member of ET. 



The Action Chain 

The following (see Figure 2) shows the interactions among chairpersons 
and the et members in acquiring data and provides a graphic of the negotia- 
tions and dynamics of the evaluation process which underlay the gameboard as 
the planning of the Congress progressed. 
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LINKAGES DURING THE CONGRESS PLANNING 



«MAT 
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FIGURE 2. EVALUATION OATA" COLLECTION 



The Role of the Evaluation Team 

The ET members contacted its chair whenever there was a need for 
possible change in plans or function in one or another comniittee which they 
felt should be conveyed to the Congress Coordinator* This was because 
the ET saw itself primarily as a group of score* keepers concerned with 
systematically collecting and coding data and eventually subjecting it to 
analysis* They did not see themselves as monitors, since between October 
and March this "flagging" occ\irred but three times. 

The Evaluation Team determined that this role should stay objective, 
but this proved difficult as only half of the ET were "outsiders" to the 
Alliance leadership* Ir was the consensus that ET lin3cing with the 
Planning Committee could be enhanced if the Coordinator had a monitoring 
group* Alternatively, members of the ET might play such a role in a limited 
way in addition to its '^flagging**' 



During the March '83 meeting et examined each cell and as much of the 
data as available and ^de a written progress report to the Planning 
Committee (April '83), including the observations and proposal above, Ni 
action by the Coordinator was taken regarding the monitoring task* 



14 

Evaluation Planning Meeting Report 3, op-_cit,^ 
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5- th"e Status o"f the Evaluation Effort when the Congress Opened 



In early August the et met for the third and last time for several 
purposes: 

# to plan for gathering data on the implementation phase of the Congress 
over -August 12-17, 1983; 

# to explore what gaps, if any, existed in et having information and 
data on the processes and operations of the Congress model; and 

# to develop multiple strategies for handling data, both with and without 
subsequent funding* 

This section contains a brief description of the ET plans, development 
processes and the mechanisms used at the Congress to check onthe statxis of 
the. evaluation* 



Checking on the Status of Evaluation 

As a first step, the original Game Board (Figure 1) was restxnctured to 
highlight each phase in this multiple-year effort. Figure 3 (next page)* 
Each phase has boxes to show an event or component 'that was considered 
core to the phased Most of the elements or the component coxild then be 
posted to facilitate a systematic exploration of where gaps in information 
existed so that those gaps could be covered when gathering the additional 
data* 

Thus in phase one and for boxes 1 and 2, ET has minutes, copies of 
contracts and notebooks kept by the Coordinator and the two sponsors- 
However, since serious delays in holding the first planning meeting were 
attributed to contracting (#3), ET designed a questionnaire for sponsors on 
this factor, and made it short for several reasons- 

The ET meeting (third phase) found that no added funding had resulted 
from pemberton's April-i-Iay efforts* Thus only important (essential) data 
relative to the Congress implementation, in readily usable form and in 
minimal amount, ;^^ould be gathered- "Important" was defined 'as providing 
pertinent information about the Congress goals or the operations of the model 
or the future potential of the Congress for replication - 

In checking #15 (Figtire 3), further insights were needed into the 
relationship of the Congress goals and the components of the model - 
tracks 1 and 2 plus social events, field trips, speakers, arrangements, 
financial, piiblicity, and registration* This would be gleaned from a 
questionnaire * 

Now three questions were included with registration, and the post- 
questionnaire was included in the registration packets assembled at the 
Congress, per March Evaluation Team meeting plans, =11* ET re-examined these 
questions and .posted their "substance'* so as to avoid redundancy* These 
considerations shaped a retrospective questionnaire and would be used to 
supplement information from evaluation team members' notes on site- Those 
notes were only on what was observed and "important" as defined above* 
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REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS MODEL 



First Phase. ..Developing Commitment, GoaU and Plans 
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5 October Evaluation Meeting - 
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Figure 3. Reorganization of Figure 1 to hiqhlioht phases and processes 
in the evaluation of the Congress* 
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The retrospective questionnaire was sent out a few days after the Congress 
to preserve clarity onthe experience; notes were collected by Pemberton 
on sitef daily* 

From the second phase/ #12/ i*e,, tracks 1 and 2, there are the 
proceedings and the journal material from which to derive the things: 
the T's only* A mechanism was needed to derive a better understanding of 
the processes inherent in both tracks 1 and 2* Interviewing was the 
elected mechanism* 

Since there were only eight -facilitators, ET interviewed all eight* 
However, since there were 54 separate practice workshops, ET used a 
systematic random sample of lo. To decide which of the team would do the 
interviewing, ET members began to list their schedules and these time 
contraints operated as a built-in selector* Later two of the presenters 
selected on the Practices TracI^ cancelled their sessions and two additional 
members had to be selected* 

ET felt that the interactions with Planning Committee members would 
end once these chairpersons have this report in hand. Their feedback, 
however, should be included* Accordingly they will get a questionnaire 
with a semi-final draft of this report* If time permits, their feedback 
will be added to it before the proceedings are published* These considera* 
tions shaped the <iuestionnaire for members of the Planning Committee, 
Again questions were kept -to a minimum to ensure that the feedback received 
woxild be -An a "usable" quantity and would not create an additional burden. 

Closure 

With the completion of these strategies and documents ET checked the 
whole conference model, its design and operation to make sure that ^11 
the bases on the gameboard (Fig* 1) were covered and that as scorekeepers 
ET could continue to record the benchmarks (Fig- 3) of the Implementation 
phase between August 12-17* 

One last task remained and that was to design criteria, strategy and 
procedures for dealing with records and information from all phases of 
evaluation, particularly with the volume of detail expected in the notebooks 
kept by the^Planning Committee* * 

Criteria 

The statement of purpose and objectives of the Congress are clearly 
given on page 1 in the program book: "For diverse groups with an interest 
in environmental education to collectively address the national issues in 
environmental education for the 80s and to provide a unified voice for the 
field*" 

The Evaluation Team underscored the words diverse, national issues and 
unified voice and determined to review all data for both numbers and kind 
(see Figure 4) * That is, whether diverse groups were represented by 
individuals, by leaders, or by influencers, Whether national issues showed 



up; in policy futures tracJc in terms of trends and implications * in the 
futures practices track/ in terms of knowledge and techniques. " Unified 
voice " - this concept would also be tracked in terms of both number and 
kinds ^ the kind of resolutions and action plans/ commitments and so forth. 
ET determined that based on this "filter," all Ps* TS/ and problems/ 
regardless of the data source, would only be examined relative to the 
purpose of the Congress and to the operations of the model. At a micro 
and macro scale these criteria or filters for information and its classic 
fication look like this: 
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Figure A» A connnon filter to handling all evaluation data from all sources. 



In applying this mode/ the scorekeeper selects something that occurred 
which was really important * either toward the achieving the goals and 
objectives of the program or in defining the model. Next this would be 
classified as to whether it was within the committee/ that is at a "micro" 
level, within a team dealing with internal operations to achieve the goals 
of that particular team/ i.e, program or registration or evaluation/ etc, 
It was at the "macro" level if it was between or among committees/ such as 
the January meeting in Burlington/ or the negotiations between members 
of the evaluating team and a chairperson or members of the Planning Committee, 
Next the scorekeeper woxild look for patterns that emerge from such an 
analysis about the purposes/ natures/ goals/ organizations/ functions/ and 
flows of the Congress structure or operations during its three major 
phases per Figure 3, As the examination of the records proceed/ each 
scorekeeper will note all recommendations that come from the Planning 
Committee members/ sponsors/ participants/ and finally from themselves as 
evaluators- 
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Strategy and Procedures 



At the Congress each member of the Evaluation Team made arrangements to 
receive notebooks from the Planning Committee and sponsors. * (Figure 2). 

Each of the ET members agreed to write a draft of an Executive 
Summary similar to a Lawyer's Brief of 2 to 4 pages of text. It will 
include a title of the Congress Model component (Figure 1) , and give a * 
generalized statement that describes what actually happened within the 
team and between committees. This will be based on patterns that emerged 
as they sort and classify information. Next, notes or citations, i.e., 
"evidence" from the data sources, will give substantiation to the statements 
of generalized patterns. These notes might well be in the form of diagrams 
or flow charts. The fourth part will present whatever recommendations 
emerged, either from the committee perspective or from the ev^aluation 
perspective. - ^> 

ET set a goal of six weeks for the draft once the respective notebooks 
are received. Should there be a delay in receiving the notebook?, the 
"briefs'* will be used in a subsequent monograph rather than delay the 
proceedings. 

6. Response from Interviews and Questionnaires 

Interviews with all eight facilitators showed that some of the larger 
groups fluctuated from between 30 to 17 people and that three of the groups 
averaged around 22 members. The .three Waller groups ranged from a * 
maximum of 12 members to 7 members* There was a concensus among the groups 
that the resolutions From Ought to Action reflected a different time and 
space and that it was difficult for those present to feel ownership of 
those resolutions, taking issue with many of them and isolating 4 or 5 
they felt they could actually deal with, i.e. have relevance today. With 
these they then formed lists of additional resolutions, and broke into 
small groups to deal with the material at hand* Four of the six groups 
committed themselves to work together to carry^ out the work they outlined 
and to maintain contact with each other regardless of what the Congress did 
about their final recommendations* Universally, the facilitators felt that 
presentations by the resource experts/ while interesting or stimulating, 
actually interferred wirh the task/ given the nature of their groups/ i.e*, 
many leaders and experts in their own right* 

Interviews with a systematic random sample of ten presenters showed 
techniques ranging from the traditional slide- lecture to interactive 
dramatics organized around themes, still far more one-directional communica- 
tion than multi-directional- Techniques included/ among many/ using one's 
body to be as comfortable as an animal/ pantomining to convey a synthesis 
of an experience, role playing as a person living in another world for 
fifteen years and having to be reconditioned into the U.S. as it may be 
then. The enthusiasm of the presentators showed most of them to be highly 
skilled in the teaching behaviors necessary to integrate attitudes/ feelings 
perceptions/ knowledge and new understandings for those present* Half 
volionteered new understandings they themselves gained from those present in 
their sessions^ 
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Insights from the Final Questionnaire 

A final questionnaire on the Congress had been placed in each of 
the registrants* packets. The program booklet called the participants' 
attention to this fact as did the leader of evaluation/ both at the 
opening of the Congress and the day oTE tHe^ large convocation. , 

About 30% of the participants filled out this questionnaire, a few 
mailing theirs after they had left. Participants from the policy track 
who had attended no practice sessions, responded that their personal goals 
for networking and wanting to make a contribution in the policies area had 
been met. Expectations ^not met .were that they would be interacting 
with national leaders arid that too few of these national leaders were 
available in all groups. Policy track participants that had managed to 
attend at least two practice sessions had more of their goals met for 
networking and for deriving a better understanding of what the state-of'- 
the-axt is in EE. Those who attended only the practices session and were 
present for the Tuesday repeating period felt somewhat at a loss in not 
having had an opportunity to read the policy material prior to each group's 
presentations. They found themselves buried in reading what was being . 
distributed and unable to partake in qt interact on it at any level. 
They had difficulty in ownership pf either resolutions or recommendations; 
had a feeling of isolation from where the action was. Participants strongly 
urged a different format not only for the reporting session but for the 
whole Congress. They urged Congress planners to use professionals in the 
social sciences to get the type of interaction across tracks that they 
felt were needed. They also urged better planning for informal timesl 

Retrospective Questionnaire well Recieved 

On September 1 and 2, ninety of'these questionnaires were mailed to 
a systematic random sample of persons who had attended the Congress based 
on the registration list provided. By September 14, 47 returns, and by 
October, 72 returns or 81% of the questionnaires were back. Of the 
respondents, 22 participated in the policies' track, 37 in the practices' 
track, 11 in both and 2, while on the list, had not attended the Congressl 
One from the Planning Committee sent a written response leaving the question-- 
naire blank. The next page shows the composite responses to item 1 which 
pertained to the overall goals and objectives of the Congress, 

"Sharing of current knowledge and techniques in environmental 
education" was ranked low on the "personal" but higher on the Congress 
level by those who had been in the policies track and were unable to get 
over to the practices traclc. The second objective^ can be filled by the 
publication of the CEA/anSS Journals of the* substance of practices sessions 
in Spring '84, 

Almost 90% commented at the end of the questionnaire. Several, concerned 
the policy stat^ent. These showed that many would have preferred to have 
reviewed the recommendations in From Ought to Action by correspondence in 
and among the group prior to the Congress so that the time spent on it at 
the Congress could have been given "to the development of an action program. 
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The following are representative of other comments grouped topically 
where at least four (4) spoke of the same or similar concerns* 

• Commendation - "To the committee^ a job well done* There were very few 
wrinkles considering the short time span* Thank you*" 

• Consensus-building at the reporting session - "Found the general session 
very worthwhile, glad I changed my plans and stayed for it but I think 
it left some of us with a sense of frustration* There never is enough 
time* I do have faith in those consolidating the final statement because 
I know several of them personally and professionally* None of those who 
do know them were concerned about this aspect*" \ 

• Structure of the reporting session "Overall, I thought the Congress was 
a worthwhile event* It was great to see 400 people come together, but 
the diversity of groups involved made a consensus of opinion almost 
impossible* What was needed was a more orderly procedure**' 

• Parallel nature of the trc^cks - "I signed up for the practices track 
not realizing I would be ^aily removed from the main reason for 

the Congress, that is. tht, ^ .licy making statement and the implementation 
plans* Material sent out before the conference v^as not clear that this 
would be so* I was very confused as to my purpose for having come as 
it certainly woxild not have been to just hear speakers or attend 
presentations!** ^ , 

• Field trips and logistics - "Registration for fi^ld trips was especially 
unclear and inadequately planned in my opinion? some events, ill 
conceived and implemented*.'* 

• Mijcing cf all present - '*! found it difficult to concentrate on the 
policies track I was in with so many incredibly wonderful people 
offering sessions in the practices track* I would have enjoyed a mixture 
of the two*" 

• Timeliness of Congress Communications - '*It was a complicated conference 
logistically* Program and instructions were a bit late in being 
available for good planning by the participants in advance of their 
coming* I found the University bureaucracy failed to coordinate their 
roles and instructions which resulted in bad feelings where conferees 
were told one thing which was later countermanded* I am astonished 
that^ UV could not accommodate everyone for meals that wanted to eat at 
the site!** 

• Serendipity rather than planning-- *'I preregistered late and got there 
Friday and left on Saturday morning* I nonderstand from the grapevine 
that it was simply a great, great experience. I am still kicking myself 
for not freeing more time up* I got no confirmation of registration 
and the only reason I was in Vermont was for a Board meeting * " 
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August 25» 1983 



Dear EE Congress Participant: 

You have been selected in a random sampling to give a personal response 
regarding the recent Congress experience. Only 90 people have been chosen 
so please take FIVE minutes of your valuable time> respond to the question- 
naire and mail imnediately in the stamped return envelope. 



Regards from E T (valuation Team) 

1. To what extent did the Congress realize its purpose and 
objectives? 

PLEASE MARK THE SCALE ON EACH ITEM BEL(W 
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Figxire Si Retrospective Questionnaire (Summary) 
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2. Social events, field trips, and speaker sessions were designed specifically to provide 
opportunities to meet people, explore ideas, a form alliances. Did this happen? 
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4. Please respond to the following itens: 
• Circle the track you attended: 22 policies, 37 practices, 11 both, 3 N/A 
•Circle your track interest group:26 K-12, 10 Higher Ed, 13 Govt^4 Bus/Ind^7 _youth, 
13 Citizen 

*"CTrcle your number of days at Congress: 1 1, 3 2, B 3, 10 4, 255 5, 206 6, 3 Blank 
AList your EE organizational affiliations : 56 organizations were listed although 
8 returns left these lines blank* ^erican Nature Study Society and the Con^ 
servatlon Education Association, botn sponsors, were nore frequently cited 
although The National Association for Environnentai Education, the National 
Audubon, and the National Wildlife Federation showed a strong presence* 

^ ^^e^&on^resPbe*?bw^^^^^ comments on these questions or on any other aspect of 



Figure 5 (cent) ; Retrospective Questionnaire (Summary) 
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Cdnclxision 



The material in part 6 is only a partial presentation of an initial 
examination of the information gathered during the Congress itself and 
from the retrospective questionnaire to participants. Only when these 
responses are examined in depth and compared with other information will 



Each person on the planning committee for the Congress has been extended 
the opportunity to acknowledge the participation of their team members, 
As leader of the evaluation team I wish to extend my heartfelt appreciation 
to each of the following: Dr, Marilee J- Bradbury, Social Studies teadier 
from the Jefferson County Public Schools in Colorado, Marilee is a 
curriculum specialist, has published extensively in this area, has been 
recognized botii locally, nationally and internationally as a master teacher 
and continually functions to keep the evaluation practical and useful, 
Dr, David A, Kennedy, a supervisor of science .and environmental education 
programs from Olympia, Washington, is a skilled facilitator and provided the 
continual perspective of the knowledgeable county supervisor, Mr, Thomas 
Marcinkowski, residential program director of the Ecology House at Cornell 
University, recently completed an extensive literature search on all 
evaluation dealing with environmental education programs. His theoretical 
base and understanding of the appropriate literature was invaluable, 
Ms, June McSwain, director of education for the iimefican Forest Institute 
in Washington D,C*,^ supplied the perspective of the national program manager. 
Having worked extensively with Project Learning Tree, she brought an 
immediate understanding of the national scene, Dr, Jo Anne Young is 
facilitator for gifted education at the Coleman Junior High School, 
Wichita, Kansas* Her interest in cognitive styles and modes of learning 
inform her whole approach to evaluation design and development, Dr, Leonard 
M, Lansky, professor of psychology at the University of Cincinnati, 
was the facilitator for the group as they worked on the overall designs and 
strategies for evaluating the model and the planning processes of the 
Congress- Dr, Lansky provided the continuoxis hands-on help that only a 
scientist who has spent much of his professional life as a specialist 
in evaluation and assessment processes could have provided* \To each of you 
for your sizable professional contribution, many hours in meetings, ^worlcing 
on documents, critiquing proposed designs and mechanisms and strategies, " 
we extend our thanks, 

The Edison Electric Institute, an association of electric companies, 
supported the evaluation through a cash grant to the Alliance for the et 
work. These funds were matched by in-kind -contributions from HPEL^UE4CEES, 
We thank both institutions for their support- 



a more precise picture emerge. 
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Appendix B: Roster of Registrants 



A^* Susan C* Abbott, 2172 Virginia Avenue, Fort Myers, FL, 33901* 
Isabel 5* Abrams, 2216 Schiller Avenue, Wilmette, XL, 60091* 
Dr* Andrew S* Adams, Department of the- Interior, Washington, DC* 
James L* Aldrich, Massachusetts Audubon Society, Lincoln, MA, 01773* 
Darlene B» Allen, 17 Jamestowne Lane, Davison, MI, 48423* 
Margaret M* Ambry, 143 Fox Hill Eoad, Denville, NJ, 07834* 
Dr* Edward Ambry, 143 Fox Hill Road, Denville, NJ, 07834* 
Allan Anderson, Mead Pond Land, Hye, NY, 10580* 

Mrs* Eddie Anderson, USDA, Fon Serv* , Hm* 3233, Box 2417, Washington, DC, 
20013* 

car*. Eddie Anderson, USDA, Ebr*Serv*, Em* 3233, Box 2417, Washington, DC, 
20013* 

Susan Antenen, Wave Hill, 675 252 St*, Bronx, NY, 10471* 
Sandra D* Ashnault, Artist Falls Foad, North Conway, NH, 03860* 

, B^* Dr* Ellis Bacon, Great Smokey Mt* Nat* Hist* Assoc*, Gatlinburg, TN, 37738* 
Anne K* Baker, 14 South Williams Street, Burlington, VT, 05401* ^ 
Dr* Cindi Baker, 3830 Richmond Ave*, Houston, TX, 77027* 
Salma Baksh, 2A Pro Queen St* ARIMA,* Trinidad S Tobago* 
Yasmin S* Baksh, Dept* of Bio Sci* , Univ* of West Indies, St* Augustine, 
Trinidad* 

Dr* Richard J* Bal'dauf, 610 Shamrock Drive, Little Eock, AR, 72205* 

t4rs* S* Glidden Baldwin, KEl3, Buckhorn Eoad, Gatlinburg, TN, 37738* 

Dr* S* Glidden Baldwin, KEl3, Buckhorn Road, Gatlinburg, TN,. 37738* 

Dr* Desh Baridhu, Asian Env» Soc*, Land Arch, Ip Estate,' New Delhi, India* 

David Barash, Shelburne Farms Resources, Shelbume, VT, 05482* 

Susan Barker, 1409 Muskopf, Dupo, IL, 62239* 

ttergaret Barker, VT Inst* Nat* Science, Woodstock, VT, 05091* 
Lloyd H* Barrow, 212 Shibles Hall, Univ* of ME, Orono, ME, 04469* 
George P* Bartnik, TVA - Land Between The Lakes, Golden Pond, ICf, 42231* 
Alexander Barton, 3818 North Vernon Street, Arlington, VA, 22207* 
Arlene Barton, 3818 North Vernon Street, Arlington, VA, 22207* 
Tommy Bates, 523 North Main #118, Stillwater, OK, 74075* 
Dollard Beaudoin, 1694 Beausejour. Street, St* Lambert-Beauce, Quebec, 
Canada* 

Sam Belf, 5400 Fieldston Road, Bronx, NY, 10471* 

Sheila Bennett, RFD 1, Box 3410, Mt* Vernon, ME, 04352* 

Dean Bennett, RFD 1, Box 3410, Mt* Vernon, ME, 04352* 

Lucille Bertuccio, 94-16 75thf Street, Ozone Park, NY, 11416* 

Donald Bielefield, 2647 Las Gallinas Ave*, San Rafael, CA, 94903* 

Clarence E* Billings, 812 Boonville Road, Jefferson City, MO, 65101* 

D* Blanchard, Massachusetts Audubon Society, Lincoln, MA, 01773* 

Kathleen Blanchard, Atlantic Ctr* Env* , 39 S* I-lain St*, Ipswich, MA, 01938* 

Shaw Blankenship, TVA - 226 Nat* Res* Building, Norris, TN, 37828* 

Karol in a Bodner, Yoiong's Road, Harrington, NH, 03825* 

Helen Boland, SR 110, Wendell, 01379* 

Richard J* Borden, Psy* & Hum* Eco*/ Col* of Atlantic, Bar Harbor, ME, 
04609* 

Duane Bosworth, 8707 Sheridan Farms Court, Springfield, VA, 22152* 
Woodward S* Bousquet, Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, NC, 28778* 
t4arilee Bradbury, 1240 South Reed Street, #6, Lakewood, CO, 80226* 
Barbara Brainerd, Box 245, Vamujn Road, W* Brooksville, ME, 04617* 
John Brainerd', Box 245, Vamujn Road, W» Brooksville, ME, 04617* 




lAarc Breslav, 7 Cesario Place, Port Chester, NY, 10573* 
Michael Brody, 37F Hasbrook Apartments, Ithaca, NY, 14850, 
Fred Bubb, SCS, Box 985, Harrisburg, PA, 17108* 
Richard P* Buegler, 80 Mann Avenue, staten Island, NY, 10314* 
Susan Biirleigh., 242 west 71st Street, New York, NY, 10023* 
Phyllis S* Busch, p*0* Box 1566, Lakeville, CT, 06039* 

C* Id-chael Caduto, Vt* Inst* of Nat* Science, Woodstock, VT, 05091* 
I^rs* I* Calderon, Central Park W, at 79 st* , New York, NY, 10024^ 
Ismael Calderon, Central Park W, at 79 st* , New York, NY, 10024* 
Nancy Calhoun, Canonchet Road, Hope Valley, RI, 02832* 
Barbara Cannizzaro, 11 Flint Lane, Jericho, NY, 11753* 
S* Cardamone, 2408 Sherwood Hills Road, Hinnetonka, MN, 55343a 
Dr* J* M* Cardamone, 2408 Sherwood Hills Road, Hinnetonka, MN, 55343* 
Jean Case, Route 1, Box 171, Sharon, CT, 06069* 
I-larshall Case, Route 1, Box 17L, Sharon, CT, 06069* 

Anne E* Cassidy, 110 Maxwelton Ct* ^ Univ* of KY, Lexington, ky, 40506* 
Cleti Cervoni, 346 Grapevine Road, Wenham, MA, 01984* 
ai-cholas Ceto, III, p*0* Box 482, Essex Junction, VT, 05452* 
Debra Chapman, 4N982 Crane Road, st* Charles, IL, 60174* 
Dr* Craig c* Chase, slippery Rode University, Slippery Bock, PA, 16057, 
Margie Christie, 204 Christopher Lane, Burleson, TX, 76028* 
Delia Clark, Norman sane*, 583 Third Beach st*, Hiddletown, RI, 02840* 
Bernard L* Clausen, 903 Columbia Drive, Cedar Falls, lA, 50613* 
I^rs* Ron Cleminson, Memphis state University, Memphis, TN, 38152* 
Ron Cleminson, Men^his state University, Memphis, OT, 38152* 
Anne C* Cloutier, .RD 1, Box 263., Dingmans Ferry, PA, 18328* 
Avadna Coghill, Box 30, Braddock Heights, lO, 21714a 
Diana Cohen, EFD 1, Box 149D, Lubec, Iffi, 04652* 
I-lichael Cohen, RFD 1, Box 149D, Lubec, ME, 04652* 
^ Trish Coholan, 60 siders Lane, Falmouth, MA, 02540a 
Tom Colwell, 325 Germonds Road, West Nyack, NY, 10994* 
Isabel D* Constable, 19 William Penn Drive, Stony Brook, NY, 11790* 
Tony Cope, 418 D. East Taylor Court, Savannah, GA, 31401* 
Peter Corcoran, College of the Atlantic, Bar Harbor, Iffi, 04609* 
Isaac Corkland, 2728 NE 32nd Street, Fort Lauderdale, FL, 33306, 
I-larie Corloin, Ghewonki Foundation, Wiscasset, ME, 04573* 
Jennette S* Cortez, 116 Central Park South, New York, l^Y, 10019, 
Hollis D* Crawford, RT 1, Box 21, Gibbs, MO, 63540^ 
Sheryl Crockett, RFD I, Box 149B, Lubec, ME, 04652* 
Z-lalcolm P* Crooks, P*0* Box 297, Solebury, PA, 18963, 
George Curtis, Old Ponsett Road, Haddam, CT, 06438^ 
Jean P* Curtis, Old Ponsett Road, Haddam, CT, 06438, 

D^* David ^Darst, 3382 Hark Lane, Norton, OH, 44203* 

Bob Darula, University of Wisconsin, Green Bay, WI, 54301* 

Diane Davies, Rock Eagle 4--H Center, Eatonton, GA, 31024* 

Rickenda A* Davis, 523 North Main #118, Stillwater, OK, 74075* 

Nancy A* DeGroff , Barre-Itontpelier BDad, Barre, VT, 03641* 

Bob Delfay, NSSF", 1075 Post Road, Riverside, CT, 06878* 

Alice Delong, RFD 1, Box 770, Moretown, VT, 05660- 

Miriam. Dickey, 183 Manthome Road, West Roxbxjry, MA, 02132* 
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Appendix C: Coalition for Addressing the First EE Congress 



* 

In response to the mandate approved by the Congress to establish an 
action conzmittee to carry forward the Reconimendations of the Congress, 
Coordinator John J- Padaiino has brought together a Coalition for Addressing 
the First EE Congress . The aims, membership, and operating mode of the 
Coalition are outlined below, with a roster of the representatives making 
up the Coalition. The Coalition held its first meeting on December 12, 1983, 
in Washington, D.C. 

Aims 

The purpose of the Coalition is to enhance the role of member organiza- 
tions in bettering precollege education in, for, and about environment 
throughout the United States. In light of the complexity of schooling and 
education in America^ the central focus of the Coalition is cn how member 
organizations can best act in concert* >4ore specifically, the aims of 
the Coalition are to: 

1. Help upgrade the status and competence of teachers . 

2. Help Improve the environmental experiences of students . 

3* help increase citizen literacy in the environment. 

4. Help inform ths political system as it formulates policies that 
affect environment, schooling, and education in America, 

Name: Coalition for Addressing the First EE Congress 

The name is intentionally succinct and is meant to include the various 
EE Congress member organizations* 

Membership 

Membership in the Coalition shall be open to affiliated organizations 
of the Alliance for Environmental Education, EE Congress co-sponsors, and 
comparable organizations xmich sh^re the aims of the Coalition. Representa- 
tives of member organizations (education officers or their equivalents) will 
be listed in the Directory of the Coalition. 



See Resolution 15, p* 103* 
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operation 

The Coalition is conceived as an informal partnership working together 
on specific collective goals. As a means of achieving these goals, the 
Coalition's efforts will consist of: 

^ Projects — joint efforts having specific foci with identifiable 
tasks and volunteer/commissioned agents 

- Events — seminars, synposia, conferences, congresses vhich advance 

the aims of the Coalition 

- CoTTntiunications — internal exchange of necessary information and 

external distribution of important information 

Meetings /steering Group/Secretariat 

There will be general meetings of representatives of the member 
organizations in the Coalition* 

A steering group, whose membership will change periodically, will 
determine the agenda for the general meetings of the Coalition and will 
provide guidance and direction between general meetings. Specific 
committees and sub* coiamit tees will meet only as necessary to facilitate 
operation of the Coalitxon, 

The Alliance for Environmental Education is willing to serve as* the 
secretariat for the first Coalition, 

First EE Congress Coalition Committee 

Co-Chairman : John J. Padalino, Congress Coordinator; RD frl. Box 268, 
Dingmans Ferry, PA 18328; (717)828-2319 

Co-Chairman : John R- Paulk, Congress Program Chairman; Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Forestry Building, Korris, Tel 37828; (615)632*3338 

American Nature Study'Society : John J* Kirk, President; Hew Jersey School 
of Conservation, Ercnchville, S^J 07827; (201)948-4646 

Conservation Education Association : John G. Hewston, President; Eumboldt 
State Universitv, School of Natural Resources, Areata, CA 95521; 
(916)826-3561 

American Forest Institute : June McSwain, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
Washington, D,C. 20036; (202)797-4530 

American Society for Environmental Education ; Diana Carroll, P,0* Box R, 
Durham, ICH 03824; (603)868-5700 

Atlantic Center for the Environment : ICathleen Blanchard, QLF Headquarters, 
39 South Main Street, Ipswich, MA 01^^38; (617)356-0038 
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The Council on Outdoor Education : Llalne Fox, 1900 Association Drive, 
Reston, VA 22091; (703)476-3400 



Edison Electric Institute : Walter POrdy, 1111 l9th Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20036; (202)828-7400 

Environmental Education Advisory Council : IJancy Wolf, 417 Lafayette Street, 
New York, ICt' 10003; (212)677-1601 

Human Habitat Study : Ivilllam Ecimmond, 2055 Central Avenue, Fort Kyers, FL 
33905; (813)334-4363 

Kentucky Association for Environmental Education : David Wick, 4409 
Preston Highway, Louisville, Ki 40213; (502)267-8919 

National Association for Environmental Education : Judith Schnlts, 9555 
Plainfield Road, Cincinnati/ OH 45236; (513)745*4228 

National Association of Conservation Districts : Malcolm P* Crooks, 
P.O. Box 297, Solebury, PA 18936; (215)297-5676 

Hational Council for Geographic Education : Dixie Aon Pemberton, 4309 
Woodbury Street, University Park, MD 20782; (301)228-8200 

National Science Teachers Association : John J- Padalino, RD //i. Box 268, 
Dingmans Ferry, FA 18328; (717)828-2319 

New England Environmental Education Alliance : Ralph Lutts, Blue Hills 

Interpretive Centers, 1904 Canton Avenue, ililton, MA 02186; (617)333-0690 

u'ew York State Outdoor Education Association : Norman Skliar, Valentine 
Road and The Plain Road, Uestbury, I^Y 11590; (516)997-8700 

Pennsylvania Alliance for Environmental Ediication : E* Arnold Mahey, 
351 N. 73rd Street, Harrisburg, PA 17111; (717)564-1636 

Soil Conservation Society of America : Thomas Levermann, U*S, Soil 

Conservation Service, P*0. Box 2890, Washington, D.C, 20013; (202)447-4543 

State Environmental Education Coordinators Association : Teresa Myer 
Anldridge, Bo:; 6Q, Richmond, VA 23216; (804)225*2651 

Tennessee Environmental Education Association ; Ronald Cleminson, Memphis 
State University, Meirtphis, Ts 38152; (901)454-2365 

Vermont State-Wide Environmental Education Project : Thoams Hudspeth, 
University of Vermont, 153 South Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 
05405; (802)656-4055 
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REPORTS OF PREVIOUS CONFERENCES 



itobert S- Cook and George T- O'Heam, editors. Processes for a Ou^aiitv 
E nviromnent: ^ Report: of the National Conference on Environmental 
Education (December 1970) • University of Wisconsin-Green Bay^ 1971. 

National Conference on Environmental Studies Programs in Higher Education, 
Environmental Responsibility in Higher Education: Processes and 
Practice (November 30-December 2, 1972). University of Wisconsin -Green 
Bay, 1973, 

William B. Stapp, editor. Emerging issues in Environmental Education 
(June 3-6,^1974)- The University of tlichigan. School of Natural 
Resoxirces/ Ann Arbor/ 1974, ED. 158 974 

Rudolph J* H* Schafer and John F, Disinger^ editors. Environmental 
Education Perspectives and Prospectives (July 6-12, 1975). Volume I: 
Key Findings and Major Recommendations ; Volume II: Supporting 
Documentation * The Ohio State University, ERIC/SMEAC, 1975* 
ED 121 595 (Volume I) ED 121 612 (Volume ll) 

Trends in Environmental Education , the Working Papers of the Belgrade 
International Wo::3cshop on Environmental Education (October 13-22, 1975)- 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
UNIPUB/ Box 433, Murray Hill Station, New York, NY 10016, 1976. 

James L- Aldrich, Anne Blackburn, and George A. Abel, A Report on 
the North American Regional Seminar on Environmental Education 
(October 5-8, 1976)- The Ohio State University, Sr-IEAC Information ". 
Reference Center, 1977. ED 143 505 

Toward an Ac-ion Plant A Report on the 'Tbilisi Conference on 
Environmental Education (October 14-26, 1977). Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education* Subcommittee on Environmental Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1978, G, O, 
017-080-01838-1- ED 155 063 

William B* Stapp, editor. From Ought to Action in Environmental 
Education: A Report of the National Leadership Conference on 
Environmental Education (March 28-30, 1978). !rhe Ohio State 
University* SMEAC Information Reference Center, 1978. ED 159 046 



